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Art. I—THE ALLEGED HAUNTING OF B—— 
HOUSE. 


‘7 WANT to know—’ 

‘Oh, but you can’t come here saying “I want to know,” 
you know,’ said the clerk in the Circumlocution Office, and 
though it is now some fifty years since Dickens gave to this 
standard of the ethics of information, a local habitation and a 
name, the principle is still with us. Lessing has told us that ‘ the 
seeking of truth is worth more than the finding of it,’ but the 
Utilitarian maintains that there are many subjects as to which it 
is mere waste of time to ‘ want to know.’ Spinoza has given us 
as a rule of life, ‘neither to like nor to dislike, but to under- 
stand,’ but the idle and the prejudiced does not ‘ want to know’ 
what stands outside his narrow life and narrower creed. A Sir 
William Crookes may dare to say that he has a ‘ mind to let;’ a 
Sir Isaac Newton may regret that ‘ the boundless ocean of truth 
lies unexplored before him,’ but the many whose limitations are 
those of the Circumlocution Office cannot tolerate that others, 
even, should ‘want to know.’ They have never asked why an 
apple fell, or what moved the lid of the steaming kettle, nor does 
it occur to them to refer the discoveries of the principle of 
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gravitation or of heat as a mode of motion, to any elementary 
initiative of ‘ wanting to know.’ 

It may be that no truth of like importance underlies the fact, 
that, in certain places, there are sights and sounds pot to be, as 
yet, accounted for; but when we have subtracted such possible 
explanations as lies, mal-observation, indigestion, cats, rats, bats, 
owls, hot-water pipes, wind, earthquakes, and practical jokes, and 
still find a residuum, it is surely not more inherently unscientific 
to want to know the nature of that residuum, than it was for 
Lord Rayleigh to spend months—as is reported—in precipitating 
that tea-spoonful of liquid oxygen, which has led to the right 
understanding of the fractional residuum in the component parts 
of our atmosphere. 

Although, what is called ‘ psychical enquiry,’ has engaged the 
attention of such men as Lord Rayleigh, Sir William Crookes, 
Professor Alfred Russel Wallace, and Professor Oliver Lodge, it 
is, nevertheless, hardly fair, as yet, to place it on a level with 
other subjects of scientific investigation ; not, I venture to sug- 
gest, from any inherent disqualification, but because it is not 
even yet free from disreputable associations. It has long been 
handled with as much ignorance as politics, as much dogmatism 
as religion, as much self-seeking as money-making, as much vul- 
garity as the Problem Novel. The very counters with which the 
game is—though not, I think, necessarily—played, the ‘mediums,’ 
and ‘ séances,’ and ‘phenomena,’ have become synonymous with 
‘charlatan,’ ‘extortion,’ and ‘fraud.’ The subject is in even a 
worse position than is card-playing, racing, the theatre, or the 
music hall; and, like them, is the opportunity for, though not 
necessarily the occasion of, profanity, vulgarity, and vice. 
Moreover, the subject is often complicated, as to its presentation, 
by the mental limitations of the clerk in the Circumlocution 
Office, who puts our note of enquiry as to what we want to know 
into the wrong pigeon-hole ; labelling what is not yet classified. 
A typical example of such treatment is that of the recent 
volume of enquiry into Zhe Alleged Haunting of B—— House ; 
the label, ‘ haunting,’ having been affixed by others, any time 
during the last twenty-five years, and in no sense by the Editors 
themselves, who, even in accepting it for the sake of argument, 
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carefully qualify it by the term ‘alleged,’ and from the first 
page to the last, neither deny nor affirm the truth of the indict- 
ment. Not only are the first words in the book, ‘The alleged 
haunting of B House,’ but the last sentence runs, ‘ The 
editors offer no conclusions—this volume has been put together, 
as the house at B was taken, not for the establishment of 
theories, but for the record of facts.’ Notwithstanding this 
clear statement of the position, the Circumlocution Office clerk 
type of reviewer, in his utter inability to understand any state of 
mind which ‘ wants to know,’ what cannot be tied up with red 
tape, has ayaiu and again docketed the case with the irrelevant 
label, ‘ not proven,’ not in the least realising that the Editors have 
started an enquiry, and not submitted a brief. 

The book relates how, in the early days of 1897, the Editors, 
strangers to the house in question, ‘ wanted to know’ the import 
of certain circumstances described in the signed statements of 
some eight competent witnesses, which had led, not merely to the 
designation ‘ haunted,” but—far more convincing—to the evacua- 
tion of the house at the end of a few weeks by tenants who had 
paid a handsome rent for house, grounds, shooting moor, and 
salmon river, for a year. Lord Bute ‘ wanted to know,’ to the 
extent of spending a good deal of money, and his co-editor to 
the extent of spending a good deal of time, and the book relates 
the result of this combined expenditure, in the form of a journal 
embodying the signed testimony of seventeen capable witnesses, 
in addition to that of the Editors, together with the evidence 
unsigned, but given in the presence of several persons and care- 
fully recorded, of fourteen more, including nine servants. 

The late proprietor had in 1892, some five years earlier, de- 
clined to allow Lord Bute to investigate. The tenancy was 
undertaken by Colonel H——, and, after his resignation, by 
Colonel Le Mesurier Taylor, late Professor of Tactics at 
Sandhurst, and, like the Editors, a member of the Society 
for Psychical Research. He resided at B House during 
a considerable portion of the enquiry, in which his special share 
was that of experiment as to possible normal causes. An addi- 
tional reason for silence as to the object of the tenancy lay in 
the desire not to forewarn any person who might be concerned, 
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as some one had alleged, in deliberately producing the pheno- 
mena, Only one of all the witnesses (one of two who preferred 
to suppress their contributions to the journal) was of opinion 
that human agency was concerned, but nevertheless much enquiry 
and experiment was from the first carefully directed towards the 
possibilities of practical joking. A joke which persists for over a 
quarter of a century would itself be a psychological phenomenon 
worthy of investigation, and even if, as is not unfrequently the 
case in practical jokes, it were dictated rather by malice than by 
jocularity, one would have to suppose a state of ill-feeling some- 
what widely distriouted, for the victims known to the Editors and 
exclusive of the S family, their visitors, and friends, num- 
bered close upon fifty persons. 

This computation of over twenty-five years as the duration of 
the disturbances, takes into account that period only as to which 
first hand evidence had been obtained, and passes over not only 
many rumours in the neighbourhood, but also the published 
statement of Dr. Monzies, an old friend of the S family, 
that B House was said to be haunted at the time of Major 
S——’s succession to the property in 1844. It is of course 
natural that the journal kept during Colonel Taylor’s tenancy, 
containing as it does the signed evidence of seventeen persons in 
addition to that of the Editors, should attract more interest than 
the scattered and less consecutive records of earlier witnesses, 
but in estimating the value of the evidence this should not be 
left out of account, as has been the case in many notices of the 
book, for without these records it is of course obvious that the 
house would never have been taken for purposes of investigation, 
and they are in fact the pidces justificatifs of the enquiry. 

From motives of courtesy, the Editors have voluntarily sup- 
pressed the evidence of the family of the proprietors, as it ceased 
to be fairly admissible when an anonymous member of the staff 
of The Times, writing in that journal, betrayed not only much 
private information as to the experience of the guests, (of whom 
he was one for some forty-eight hours) but also the locality of 
the house*, and the name of its owner, facts which the Editors 





* Which is not Falkland in Fifeshire, as alleged in The Daily News. 
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had never intended to disclose. The correctness of his details, 
so far as places and names were concerned, were unfortunately 
admitted in print, by the S family themselves. The pre- 
journal period, however, as to which their information would 
have been especially valuable, is abundantly described in ten 
signed statements, some of considerable length. Quotations are 
also made from information derived from five servants of the 
S—— family. However, as many persons dismiss servants evi- 
dence as ‘ mere servant-hall gossip,’ stress has not been laid upon 
their narratives. But in the present instance, and in that of 
nine servants during Colonel Taylor’s occupancy, this group 
of witnesses includes some of the most hardened sceptics 
among the party. Upon the abstract value of servants’ evidence 
opinions may differ. The acceptance of wages need not imply a 
disregard for truth, and inferior education is often the condition 
of superior powers of observation. Incapacity for accurate 
deduction is not peculiar to the working-classes, and in the pre- 
sent instance would not signify, as they were asked to contribute, 
not opinions, but facts. The worst that can be said is, that they 
follow and support each other, and that the statement of twenty 
should count only as one. Perhaps such of us who have had 
much argument and discussion with the intelligent working 
classes, especially in Scotland, might express a different view as 
to the ease with which they may be persuaded, contrary to the 
convictions they entertain ! 

For the mere seeker after the marvellous, the pre-journal 
period has perhaps more of interest than the later months, espe- 
cially so far as the tenancy of the H family is concerned. 
Bangs upon bed-room doors, ‘as if, says Major B , 2 guest 
of the H——’s, ‘a very strong man were hitting the panels as 
hard as ever he could hit,’ were common to both periods; so too 
was ‘the cracking, vibrating batter against the door,’ described 
by another guest, a distinguished lady novelist; so also was the 
thud against the lower panels as if a big dog had fallen heavily 
on to the mat, which disconcerted a Jesuit priest in 1892, and 
these facts are recorded in almost similar terms by many wit- 
nesses who had not heard each other’s testimony, and had had no 
opportunity of comparing notes; for the collection of earlier 
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evidence was not shown to later guests, and the journal was kept 
entirely private, contributions being written on separate pieces of 
paper, and afterwards pasted in. The earlier records, however, 
describe ‘shrieks and groans,’ of which the later investigators 
heard nothing, unless the ‘droning and wailing’ of which Pro- 
fessor Lodge wrote may be taken as in their degree equivalent to 
‘the piercing shriek’ heard by Mr. G , ‘the deep groans’ 
heard by Mrs. G , the ‘shriek or scream’ heard by Father 
H——, ‘the wild unearthly shriek which has rung through the 
house in the silence of the night,’ during the H—— tenancy. 
But ‘ the hunchback figure which glides up the stair,’ ‘the man 
with bronzed complexion and bent figure,’ seen by two persons 
dnring the H—— visit, the rustling of a lady’s dress, heard by 
many guests, are peculiar to the earlier tenancy. The ‘ veiled 
lady’ seen by one of the H family may be the ‘nun’ so often 
seen during the later period ; ‘ the shadowy form of a grey lady 
who paces with noiseless footfall the lonely corridor,’ may be the 
grey woman afterwards seen, not in the house, but in the glen; 
the sensation of a bird flying about his bed and fanning him with 
its wings, described by the H.’s butler, may be the same as the 
‘jumping and prancing’ , . . ‘as by a very large bird,’ 
which later so often disturbed the occupants, even in daylight, of 
room No. 8. Footsteps, shuffling round the bed, appear to have 
been a common phenomenon for many years past, as was the 
removal of bed clothes, though the nearest approach to this dis- 
agreeable experience during Col. Taylor’s period was the sensation 
of struggling with something unseen, or that of a superincumbent 
weight, described by three different persons. 

However, the more picturesque nature of the earlier incidents 
may be partly due to the fact that earlier narrators were describ- 
ing, as convincingly as might be, and for their friends, incidents 
of special interest to themselves; whereas later narrators were 
especially desired to bear in mind that they were contributing 
evidence to an investigation. Moreover, the earlier conditions 
under which the guests compared notes, analysed sensations, and 
discovered causes, were far more natural than the later restric- 
tions, when it was especially desired that new-comers should 
receive no information, when all the arrangements were almost 
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laboriously ‘ normal,’ when ‘no canny’ subjects were tabooed in 
conversation, and comparison of notes under an . interdict. 
Exploring parties, seldom of more than two, or three at the most, 
were upon their honour to keep silence to each other, and to 
report separately the experience they underwent. 

During the H—— period one hears of parties of gentlemen 
sitting up with sticks and pokers and a revolver, but during the 
later investigations all combined watches were avoided as con- 
tributing to self-suggestion, and though the evidence includes 
experiences of wakeful and watchful individuals, no united mid- 
night watches were held, except on one or two special occasions. 
In short, the utmost care was directed towards checking what- 
ever contributed in any degree to expectation and self-suggestion, 
and though a few of the guests, some half-dozen in all, were 
members of the Society for Psychical Research, the greater 
number were simply united for a country house visit, in many 
cases with no special reference te the enquiry. 

What may be regarded as a marked exception to the purely 
spontaneous nature of other incidents was the use, on one or two 
occasions, of the ‘ ouiga board,’ a simple mechanical appliance of 
the nature of a ‘planchette,’ for the induction of automatic 
writing. To the rational person, who does not think it necessary 
to associate so simple a contrivance with the phenomena of 
spiritualism, and who realises that there are hidden depths in his 
own consciousness probably more accessible than those of his 
deceased ancestors, this form of automatism is merely a step or 
two in advance of the figures one draws upon one’s blotting 
paper while engaged in a ‘brown study,’ or the words one 
scribbles without conscious intention when trying a new pen. 
That now and then one should thus externalise some half- 
forgotten knowledge, or half-apprehended concept, is a happy 
accident, and nothing could be more untrustworthy, or tend 
more easily in the hands of the superstitious to self-deception, 
than the statements thus elicited. 

‘This method of enquiry,’ the Editors remark (page 98) dis- 
played all the weakness to which it is usually and apparently 
inherently, liable, and is only mentioned here as explaining other 
matters. . . . Miss Freer regarded the statements of 
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‘ Ouiga’ with her habitual scepticism as to induced phenomena, 
more particularly those of automatic writing, in which, as in 
dreams, it is almost always difficult to disentangle the operations 
of the normal from those of the sub-conscious personality ’ 
(page 103). On one of these occasions the name ‘ Ishbel’ was 
written, and was afterwards given, half in jest to the hallucina- 
tory figure of a nun seen by four persons, independently, in the 
grounds. This single departure from the rule of entire passivity 
observed during the investigation, is, as will be observed, a very 
different matter from the introduction by Mr. Myers, into the 
enquiry of a semi-professional trance-medium, and the holding 
of dark séances, and communication with ‘ spirits’ by means of 
table rappings, with the comic results referred to by the Editors 
in a note on page 199. 

‘ These remarkable disclosures included . . . the murder 
of a Roman Catholic family chaplain at a period when the S ’s 
were and had long been Presbyterian, the suicide of one of the 
family who is still living, and the throwing, by persons in 
medizval costume, of the corpse of an infant over a bridge 
which is quite new, into a stream which until lately ran under- 
ground, 

The fact that they found the label ‘ haunted,’ already affixed 
to the disturbances under investigation, did not prevent the in- 
vestigators from pursuing to the very utmost every possibility of 
normal explanation. The audile disturbances were, naturally, 
those most likely to be produced by intentional mischief, or by 
some misinterpreted natural phenomenon, and much time was de- 
voted to experimental reproduction of the sounds, especially on 
the hypothesis of tricks from outside. ‘ Beating on outside doors 
with shovels and pokers, and wooden things on the walls and 
windows accessible, banging and clattering in outside coal-cellars 
in the sunk area round the house, beating on the front door 
handle with a wooden racket, were right in kind, but not enough 
in degree. Miss Moore, who was familiar with the noise (on this 
occasion that known as the ‘clang’ noise), did it rather well by 
going outside into a coal-cellar (always locked at night however), 
and throwing big lumps of coal from a distance into a big pail, 
but it wasn’t neurly loud enough. Finally, the men climbed on to 
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the roof outside, . . . they clattered, and walked, and 
stamped, and kicked, and struck the slates, but they couldn’t 
make noise enough. Then we had in the gardener we saw 
yesterday (who had been familiar with the phenomena before 
Colone) Taylor’s tenancy), and the four men made hideous rows 
as before. He was grateful and respectful, but contemptuous. 
They couldn’t make noise enough.’ VPage 110. 

Other experiments were tried, as to the acoustic properties of 
the house, as to the existence of under-ground water, as to the 
effect of disuse of hot-water pipes, of cold-water pipes, of effects 
of echo, of draughts, of currents of air; doors were locked, were 
propped open, chimneys used and disused, the servants’ sleeping- 
quarters changed, the night habits of neighbours, man and 
beast, noticed, the hours of passing trains and their effect 
under varying conditions noted, but nothing was observed which 
seemed in any degree to account for what was heard or seen. A 
distinguished electrical engineer and three men of science were 
among the guests, but they could suggest nothing that had not 
already been tried, The late proprietor refused to allow the use 
of a phonograph when suggested by Sir William Huggins, and 
the present proprietor equally refused to allow the introduction 
of seismic instruments at the suggestion of Professor Milne, to - 
the great disappointment of the investigators. The house is very 
simply and substantially built, and has no dark corners or 
vbscure passages, no wooden panels, nor echoing roof. A space 
sacred to bell wires and water pipes at the junction of the roof 
and the wall seemed to promise possibilities of explanation, and, 
indeed, a bowl or tennis ball rolled along it, imitated fairly well 
one of the slighter sounds as heard from below ; but granted that 
at intervals for a quarter of a century someone obtained 
access to an obscure spot only to be entered on hands 
and knees through a door usually screwed up, many varieties 
of disturbance remained. Nor did the discovery that bees had 
taken possession of another hollow under the roof carry things 
much further. An appendix is given on the sound known near 
the Ganges as that of ‘ Barisal guns,’ and described by Professor 
Darwin,—on similar sounds known on Dartmoor, among the hills 
of Cheshire, in the Eastern counties of England, in Connecticut, 
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in Piedmont, and in the Adriatic, and all this research and 
experiments may surely be taken, as, in some sort, evidence that 
the Editors did not accept the allegation of haunting, if they may 
be said to have accepted it at all, without careful consideration 
of every alternative which suggested itself. 

Among the many curiosities (other than those inherent in the 
subject) the bye-products, as it were, of psychical research, few 
are more curious than the fact that enquiry into any super- 
normal matter is commonly taken as equivalent to belief in the 
occult, whereas, on the other hand, any effort at a normal ex- 
planation is looked upon as waste of good powder and shot; and 
some of the critics of the alleged haunting of B—— House are 
at a loss to know whether to be more annoyed at ‘ Lord Bute’s 
ghosts,’ or ‘ Miss Goodrich-Freer’s hallucinations,’ for it is thus, 
quite gratuitously, that the responsibility is distributed. Accept- 
ing—for purposes of argument—the hypothesis of haunting, and 
gathering together all the scattered phenomena as observed by 
over fifty persons, the Editors look about them for some story or 
tradition which shall include among its elements a man with 
heavy shuffling footstep, dogs which run about the house day and 
night and sleep on door-mats, a woman coarsely handsome, two 
or more persons who quarrel, a nun, a crucifix, and a priest who 
recites his prayers at midnight. Such a story is easily found 
among the annals of the S family, and it is offered for con- 
sideration as earthquakes, barisal guns, or practical joking are 
offered. It is not entirely adequate,—neither are they. More 
may be read between the lines in the one case,—more perhaps 
remains to be discovered by science in the other. 

The critics who are content to accept the hypothesis of haunt- 
ing, simply because the case has been thus pigeon-holed, are 
nevertheless not satisfied with it. ‘ Lord Bute’s spooks are a 
distinct disappointment,’ says one critic. ‘ There is no originality 
about them. They do nothing but haunt.’ ‘It may strike 
reflective persons,’ says 7’he Daily News, ‘that ghost labour has 
been thrown away upon most of these marvels, and that these 
may be done by any ordinary mortal possessed of self-confidence, 
a sliding panel or two, and three ha’porth of twine.’ 

Mr. Courtney, in The Daily Telegraph, however, points out 
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the obvious fact, that the Editors could have done much better 
with the ghost, as such, if they had tried—if in short, they had 
been writing for a Christmas Number, and not recording a 
serious enquiry. 3 

‘The story is a very pretty one as it stands. Told with a 
little pardonable exaggeration, it would serve as the foundation 
for an excellent creepy tale—so long as one is not scientific, like 
the ingenious gentleman who introduced the seismograph in 
order to test the vibrations of the house, or the phonograph to 
register the sounds. It is not- until the Editors suggest 
‘hallucinations, that the critics vote seriously in favour of 
‘spooks,’ and seem to regard any attempt at explaining away as 
unfair upon the reader in search of sensation. 

‘A haunted house,’ say the Editors, ‘is merely a place where 
hallucinations are more or less localised, and the only especially 
interesting question about it, is, why they should be localised at 
a particular place, ‘and what causes them there.’ Zhe Scotsman 
solves the problem by saying that ‘the reason hallucinations 
were localised at B was that a number of people subject to 
them were localised there,’ which might be a satisfactory solution 
but for the fact that out of some thirty-five visitors during 
Colonel Taylor’s tenancy, two only had ever experienced a 
veridical hallucination before, as the reviewer might have dis- 
covered, had he read a little more carefully. On much the same 
level is the explanation offered by a writer in St. Paul’s, a journal 
which notices the book twice over at some length, but in entirely 
different keys. ‘Miss Freer’s visitors were for the most part 
ladies, so that it is not surprising that most of the witnesses of 
these phenomena belong to the fair sex.’ As a matter of fact, 
exactly twice as many men as women visited B House during 
the investigation, and out of the seventeen signed records of ex- 
perience, six only are by women. All the same, en passant, one 
asks why it should be assumed so airily, that a woman’s evidence 
is not worth the having? That three of the names which occur 
most frequently, are those of women, is due to the simple fact 
that the ladies in question remained in the house for three 
months, whereas other guests stayed, for the most part, for about 
three days. 
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The Spectator allows that ‘the candour and exactness 
throughout are beyond all praise,’ apd that the whole body of 
evidence is so strong that it cannot be set aside as mere idle 
talk, but it nevertheless finds it necessary to ‘remember that 
some of the chief actors in this strange story went to B 
House with the old stories of a nun and a proprietor who 
threatened to haunt the place after death, firmly fixed in their 
minds, and swaying more or less their imagination.’ In point 
of fact, only one of those who saw the nun had ever heard of 
the existence either of the lady or the apparition, and the 
earliest witness—the present writer—had never heard one 
word of any part of the evidence which she took with her to 
B in a packet sealed by Mr. Myers, until she opened it in 
the presence of witnesses after her earliest experiences had 
taken place. As against this theory of expectation, ‘it is in- 
teresting to remark, say the Editors (p. 230) ‘that one appari- 
tion which was constantly expected during Colonel Taylor’s 
tenancy, was expected in vain. This was that of the little old 
gentleman with stooping form and limping gait, mentioned by 
earlier witnesses. This peculiar step was heard very tre- 
quently and by a great number and variety of witnesses, 
alone and collectively; and bis appearance, naturally enough, 
was constantly looked for, but it never occurred. In the same 
way, there was one expected sound which never occurred, 
though frequent in the experience of earlier witnesses—that of 
the rustling of a silk dress . . . p. 230.’ 

The Saturday Review is satisfied that ‘scientific people might 
do worse than think about these noises;’ 7he Spectator not 
only that the book is ‘a valuable, interesting, and bond-fide 
record of curious phenomena,’ but that ‘the whole question is 
most decidedly worth further investigation ;’ The Atheneum 
that ‘the thing was done very thoroughly . . . to their 
credit as scientific observers’ . . . and that ‘the problem 
still remains why thirty-two sane, healthy, and truthful persons 
should experience these peculiar hallucinations.’ In short, 
there are some people not above ‘ wanting to know.’ | 

There is one point upon which most of the reviewers seem 
better informed than are the Editors themselves. It is con- 
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stantly asserted that, by some process, religious, scientific, or 
social, according to the point of view of the writer, the dis- 
turbances ceased with Colonel Taylor’s tenancy. During the 
twenty-five years as to which evidence has been recorded, the 
phenomena have occasionally ceased for weeks, months, years, 
together. During the investigation, ‘34 nights, or almost ex- 
actly half the period were entirely without record of any 
phenomena whatever,’ and day-time phenomena occurred 
upon only 18 out of 69 days. The journal, after recording the 
sound of a bang on the 6th of May, remarks, ‘This bang was 
the last phenomenon of an abnormal kind during this tenancy,’ 
—a tenancy which terminated seven days later, on May 14th, 
It is nowhere alleged that the cessation was final. There are 
rumours—but this is yet another point about which we ‘ want 
to know.’ 
A. GOODRIOH-FREER, 








ArT. II—THE LIFE AND LIMITATIONS OF 
STEVENSON. 


1. The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson to His Family and 
Friends, Selected and edited by SipNgY CoLvin. Lon- 
don: Methuen. 1899. 


2. Robert Louis Stevenson. By L. Cope Cornrorp. Edin- 
burgh: William Blackwood & Sons. 1899, 


3. Robert Louis Stevenson. By MarcareT Moyes BLACK. 
Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 1896. 


4. Robert Louis Stevenson’s Edinburgh Days. By E. BLANTYRE 
Simpson. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1898. 


R. ANDREW LANG has given it as his opinion that 
Stevenson belongs to the class of authors of whom 
formal biographies are superfluous, since ‘all that need be 
known about them, all that is essential’ may be read in their 
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own works. ‘His books, in verse or prose, essay or tale, or 
novel or fable, were confessions. His extraordinary nature 
peeped out in every sentence.’ Not only is this the case, 
but the amount of ‘personal writing ’—to use a phrase po- 
pular with that journalism which Stevenson detested as the 
root of all literary and much other evil—which has come 
in the wake and as the consequence of the enviably sudden 
death at Vailima in the end of 1894, is already very large. 
Immediately after Stevenson’s death, it was announced that 
his literary friend and adviser, Mr. Sidney Colvin, had been 
entrusted with the duty of preparing a biography. ‘That 
biography has not yet been published: Mr. Colvin now states 
that he has been compelled to delegate the fulfilment of his 
original design to Mr. Stevenson’s cousin, Mr. Graham Balfour. 
He has, however, anticipated this formal biography by the ex- 
cellent and succinct Life which he has contributed to the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography, by the Vailima Letters which 
he published two years ago, and by the collection of Letters to 
Family and Friends that has just appeared with a preface, of 
which Mr. Laug says, with perfect truth, that it ‘is absolutely per- 
fection in tone, manner, and criticism ; he has said all that need 
be said or should be said, and all in the best manner.’ In addi- 
tion to these memorials, and to innumerable ‘sketches’ which 
have appeared in newspapers and magazines, there have been 
published two ‘regular’ though not ‘authoritative’ biographies 
by Miss Margaret Moyes Black and Mr. L. Cope Cornford, and 
Miss Eva Simpson’s Robert Louis Stevenson's Edinburgh Days, 
which is altogether and minutely ‘ personal.’ 

But for some reasons—not unimportant reasons however— 
Mr. Graham Balfour’s formal Life would seem, indeed, alto- 
gether unnecessary, as no recent story flows so readily off 
the tongue as that of the forty-four years which began on 13th 
November, 1850, in 8 Howard Place, Edinburgh, confrout- 
ing the ridge of Corstorphine Hill where Alan Breck and 
David Balfour parted, and euded on the ‘ ultimate sands’ of 
Samoa on 3rd Decr., 1894. ‘What is that? Do I look 
strange?’ He falls beside his wife, and becomes unconscious. 
‘A little bed was brought, and he was placed in it in the middle 
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of the hall, and there, with those he loved close about him, 
and his faithful Samoan servants seated round him on the 
floor, he quietly passed away. The deep breaths came at ever 
longer intervals, the sleep of unconsciousness was never broken, 
and as his loved and valued friend, the Reverend Mr. Clark, 
prayed beside him, the spirit took its flight into eternity.’ The 
rest is-silence, a grave on the summit of the hill of Vaea, com- 
manding a view of land (now German territory) and sea and 
sky—and immortality. All the world knows that Stevenson 
went to school like other Scottish boys, but felt its hardships 
more keenly than most ; that he attended college, studied little, 
read much and loafed more; that to please his father he tried 
to be an engineer, an advocate, and a Calvinist, and failed in 
all three ventures; that born an artist, a romantic, a wanderer, 
and an invalid, he was at last allowed to fulfil his destiny, to 
see many lands, and write not a few books while in the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death; that, his ‘ golden art’ having won 
him recognition from brother and sister artists, but not more 
than £200 a-year, ‘ Treasure Island’ gave him a reputation, 
and secured him that popularity which meant an income at 
least as large as the stipend of a Senator of the College 
of Justice; that having, in the course of his travels 
found a wife, he settled down with her family and his mother 
in Samoa, both as a writer of paying books and a quast- 
feudal personage; and that being able to take a hand in the 
game of outdoor life, and even to write serious letters to the 
Times, an afternoon of almost bourgeois happiness seemed to 
be before him, when the Last Enemy made another assault 
upon him, which this time proved successful. Stevenson’s 
biographers have been able to supply a few details of personal 
appearance, character, and habit. Miss Simpson tells us that 
when he was a child his nickname was ‘Smout,’ that he 
abbreviated his nurse’s name, Alison Cunningham, into 
‘Cummy,’ and that, in a photograph taken when he was 
twenty months old, ‘he is chubby-cheeked, but his arms— 
which, after the dangerous practice of the time, are bare—are 
wanting in flesh ; his fat hands are clasped, aud his sleek hair 
is snoothed over his big head as he gazed with earnest eyes, 
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with a consequential gravity, rather incongruous in a white- 
frocked, be-sashed, plump-faced chit ;’ that ‘at six there is a 
reproving seriousness in his face ; no droll conceit had crossed 
his mind to bring to light that arch expression twice before 
caught by the camera; his hands have lost their baby podgi- 
ness, and are nervous, long-fingered.’ And so forth and so 
forth. Miss Black relates how when a young man Stevenson 
shocked Edinburgh middle-class propriety and her own. ‘One 
day we saw him in Princes Street taking the air in an open 
cab with a Stevenson cousin attired in like manner with him- 
self. In those days fashionable people often walked in 
Princes Street in the afternoon, so what was our dismay in the 
midst of quite a crowd of the gay world, to see that open cab, 
at a word of command from Robert Louis, draw near the 
pavement as we approached, when two battered hats were 
lifted with quite a Parisian grace. Both young men wore 
sailor hats with brilliant ribbon bands, both were attired in 
flannel cricketing jackets with broad bright stripes, and round 
Louis’s neck was knotted a huge yellow silk handkerchief, 
while over both their heads one of them held an open umbrella. 
In days when the wearing of cricketing clothes, except in the 
playing fields, was in Scotland so uncommon that it is an 
authentic record that an elderly unmarried lady in an east 
coast watering-place, on meeting in its high street a young 
man in boating flannels, was so shocked at the innovation that 
she promptly went home, leaving all her shopping undone, 
and her tea-drinking and friendly gossip forgotten, such an 
apparition as that in the open cab required more courage to 
face than people accustomed to the present-day use of gay 
tennis garb can easily imagine. It was fortunate that nerve 
to return the salutation smilingly was not wanting, or Mr. 
Stevenson would certainly have pitilessly chaffed the timid 
victims of conventionality afterwards. Having borne the 
ordeal with such courage as we possessed, we hastened to 
have tea with Mrs, Stevenson, whose first question was “ Have 
you seen Lou?” And when we described that startling vision 
that was slowly creeping along Princes Street in the open cab 
she laughed till her tears fell. In half an hour or so, her son 
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came in cool and unconcerned, and as punctiliously polite as 
if his attire had been the orthodox apparel for an afternoon 
tea-party.” . 

Mr. Cope Cornford, who has written his monograph obvi- 
ously and even confessedly from the standpoint of his friend, 
Mr. W. E. Henley, quotes from that poet’s ‘ Hospital Verses’ 
certain lines as giving an adequate description of his ‘ appari- 
tion’ in the Edinburgh Infirmary in the character, as it turned 
out, of the good Samaritan. They may now, therefore, be 
accepted as photographically accurate— 


‘ Thin-legged, thin-chested, slight unspeakably, 
Neat-footed and weak-fingered ; in his face— 
Lean, large-boned, curved of beak, and touched with race, 
Bold-lipped, rich-tinted, mutable as the sea, 
The brown eyes radiant with vivacity— 
There shines a brilliant and romantic grace, 
A spirit intense and rare, with trace on trace 
Of passion and impudence and energy.’ 


Add to this Miss Black’s more prosaic ‘ Louis was a lean, slim 
lad, inclined to be tall, and with soft, somewhat lank, brown 
hair and brown eyes of a shade that seemed to deepen and 
change with every passing impression of his quick working 
brain. His features were rather long, the upper part of his 
narrow face was delicately formed like his mother’s, but the 
lips were full, and a more virile strength in chin and face 
faintly reminded one of his father’s powerful physiognomy.’ 
Mr. Cornford also supplies evidence by Mr. Henley as to 
Stevenson’s eccentricities while he was still ostensibly an 
advocate in Edinburgh. ‘ He came to an informal evening in 
a pork-pie hat embroidered with silver, a velvet jacket, and a 
Spanish cloak, and on their removal appeared in a dress coat, 
a blue flannel shirt, a knitted tie, pepper and salt trousers, silk 
socks, and patent leather shoes (he was exceedingly vain of 
his foot, which was neat and elegant). His hair fell to his 
collar; he waltzed, he talked, he exploded, he was altogether 
wonderful, And the women (this would have touched him had 
he known it) were in fits of laughter till—a whole romantic 
movement in his cloak and turban—he departed. To dream 
XXXV. 2 
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(it may be) over a sentence of Sir Thomas Browne’s and a 
gin-and-ginger at Rutherford’s.’ 

Upon one other point of not inconsiderable importance, in 
connection with an adequate estimation of Stevenson, it would 
seem practically impossible for Mr. Graham Balfour to add to 
what has been said by his predecessors—by Miss Black, by Miss 
Simpson, by Mr. Colvin, and by Stevenson himself in such essen- 
tially autobiographical volumes as A Family of Engineers. 
That is the influence of ‘strains of blood’ of what is con- 
veniently, rather than accurately, known as ‘heredity,’ on the 
destiny and character of the moralist-novelist. We really 
know all that needs to be known, or perhaps that can be 
ascertained, about his engineering ancestors; of his grand- 
father on the mother’s side, Dr. Balfour, the minister of 
Colinton ; of the union of Edinburgh and Glasgow in his veins 
through the two marriages, that of the widow of his great 
grandfather, Alan Stevenson, originally Jean Lillie, ‘daughter 
of one, Daniel Lillie, a builder in Glasgow, and several times 
Deacon of the Wrights,’ to Thomas Smith, merchant and 
burgher of Edinburgh, who in 1786 was appointed engineer to 
the newly created Board of Northern Lighthouses, and that 
of Jean, the daughter of her second marriage to Robert, 
the son of her first. Mr. Cornford sums up this side of the 
Stevenson story fairly enough, though with a certain solemnity 
which to the Scottish mind seems amusing. ‘It may seem to 
us now, looking back upon the history of the country of his birth, 
and the mingled character of his ancestors, that a scion of the 
nature of Robert Louis Stevenson mght have been predicted 
with some assurance. We have the old Scottish tradition of 
letters, free living, and theology ; the first and last elements, 
the love of learning and theology, are marked in the Steven- 
sonian line; the second element of (what I have called) free- 
living seems counteracted by a strong and religious character ; 
we have in addition, in the Stevensons and the Smiths, the in- 
herited faculty of invention, the romantic bias, the insight 
into character, the delight in words for their own sake, and 
above all, the austere devotion, as a point of honour, to perfect 
craftsmanship.’ 
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Yet Mr. Graham Balfour’s biography will be welcome even 
after the publication of Stevenson’s Letters, which are funda- 
mentally, and in places painfully, autobiographical, if it sup- 
plies much needed information, There is a good deal of 
mystery about his marriage with Mrs. Osbourne, who obtained 
divorce from her first husband. It led to » temporary 
alienation from his father, and to a temporary ‘stopping 
of the supplies,’ and almost to death. Then w’:y was it that 
Stevenson felt impelled in the latest years of his life to over- 
strain his powers of work, and so precipitate the paralysis of 
his inventive faculty, and finally his death? By that time he 
was long past the age when he had earned only £200 a-year 
by his pen. Fame had come to him, and with it com- 
petence; he could almost dictate his price in the literary mar- 
ket: Mr. Colvin estimates his income during the Samoan 
period as £4000 or £5000. And yet Mr. Cornford says: ‘In 
middle age we see him, in his Vailima Letters, desperately and 
cheerfully toiling for reasons (apparently) like to those which 
compelled Sir Walter Scott to his pathetic sacrifice, and labour- 
ing with a heroism which brings to mind his august elder’s 
demeanour in the last tragic scenes of his life.’ There is no 
doubt as to the reasons which compelled Scott to overstrain even 
his great powers, and to give to the world work uuworthy 
of him at the best. The noble tragedy of his latest yeurs has 
been made completely known. Stevenson—so much more 
self-conscious than Scott—deserves equally full and fair treat- 
ment. Then although there was an element of what Mr. 
Lang has termed ‘the moralist’ in Stevenson, or of what other 
critics have styled ‘middle-class prig,’ as revealed in his 
judgment of Burns and his attitude towards M. Zola, yet 
his biographers hint vaguely that in his early years, his 
right to play either the moralist or the prig might have 
been severely questioned. It was a half-jest, half-superstition 
of Stevenson that in him the ill-starred Robert Fergusson lived 
again, and in comparing himself to his predecessor in‘a letter he 
describes them as having been ‘both vicious’ Mr. Cornford 
says: ‘In the records of the engineers, his forefathers, we find 
no traces of what are called irregular courses of life which are 
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among the commonest influences of the time in which they 
lived and worked. But how should Stevenson, such as he was, 
born into the last decaying period of the old order of things, 
escape its influence? I cannot but think that the old Scottish 
grossness reappears in the gruesome and ugly elements of 
which he makes such striking use in his work.’ Mr. Henley, 
in his poetical photograph of his friend, describes him as with- 
out any compunctivn as ‘ lover aud sensualist,’ and referring to 
the biographical article in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
he also says: ‘ Mr. Colvin’s reference to these years is perhaps a 
little misleading. No doubt the differences of which they were 
compounded were not all reputable. But it was a time of 
walking and canoeing, as well as of drink and “ jink,” and tho 
L. J. R. (that mysterious and strange society,), aud it took our 
author out of himself, it brought him face to face with life and 
character, it tanght him to be something other than the 
“sedulous ape of some one else,” and (for his intimates were 
all talkers and moralists) it initiated and developed a practice 
of discussion and debate which left no theme of discussion uan- 
attempted nor many unexhausted.’ In all such statements by 
biographers and admirers there is a vague hinting at the 
‘ sowing of wild oats’ on the part of Stevenson. Perhaps the 
crop was a small one—so small as scarcely to be worth 
mentioning. Mr. Cornford refers to the two or three years 
variously described by Mr. Colvin and Mr. Henley as ‘a period 
whose inner records were written in the sand, and survive not 
the waves of time.’ Stevenson himself, who was tempera- 
mentally incapable of writing impersonally or even third-per- 
sonally, and whose moralisations in middle age were often but 
transcripts of his own experience, has, in his Later Essays, 
said, ‘To know what you like is the beginning of wisdom 
and of old age. Youth is wholly experimental. The essence 
and charm of that unquiet and delightful epoch is ignorance 
of self as well as ignorance of life. These two unknowns the 
young man brings together again and again, now in the 
airiest touch, now with a bitter hug; now with exquisite 
pleasure, now with cutting pain; but never with indifference 
to which he is a total stranger, and never with that near kins- 
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man of indifference, contentment. . . . It is not beauty 
that he loves, nor pleasure that he seeks, though he may thiuk 
so; his design and sufficient reward is to verify his own exis- 
tence and taste the variety of human fate.’ Whatever this 
may point to—and Mr. Cornford ‘is as much mystified as the 
ordinary reader—it can hardly be J’ai vécu in the French sense, 
much less ‘ seeing life,’ as Dickens has realised and satirised the 
process—through the window of a public-house parlour. Yet 
Mr. Graham Balfour will be well advised to dissipate the 
dubiety which rests on these few years. In doing so, also, he 
will be acting in accordance with Stevenson’s own theory of 
the criticism of life, which is that, in the case of a genius, not 
only the ‘head of gold,’ but the ‘feet of clay,—if he have 
such—should have justice done to them. 

It is quite certain that no biography that may yet be pro- 
duced of Stevenson will affect the general estimate of his char- 
acter, which the reader of his Letters is practically bound to form. 
The impatience which has led so many writers to anticipate 
the enterprise contemplated by Mr. Sidney Colvin, and now to 
be completed by Mr. Graham Balfour, indicates that he is one 
of those fascinating personalities, every scrap of information as 
to whom is eagerly welcomed bya large and interested section of 
the public. His weakness as a novelist lies notoriously in his 
inability to draw an attractive woman. As Mr. Cornford says 
fantastically, ‘of the passion of love he seems to have conceived 
imperfectly and partially, until he drew towards the end of his 
life, when it seems he came near to beholding some image of 
the true Eros.’ Yet in spite of this incapacity, there wag a large 
element of ‘fundamental femininity’ in Stevenson’s nature ; 
that very courage which enabled him to face and make the 
most of life while always in the Valley of the Shadow of Death 
was of that kind which men esteem most in, and perhaps too 
readily expect from women. It seems feeble and out of place 
to speak of ‘ admiring’ or ‘respecting’ Stevenson; it does not 
seem out of place to speak of ‘loving’ him. Certainly no man 
of letters was so intensely loved by his contemporaries ; they 
never speak of him except in the superlatives of passionate 
adoration. This fact is largely to be accounted for by the fact 
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that he was a great talker. He was one of those men like 
Burns and (according to Mr. Froude) Carlyle, of whom admirers 
say that their letters are better than their books, and their talk 
is better than either. Mr. Colvin is one of the sanest of 
editors, and yet he breaks into rapture when he dilates upon 
Stevenson’s talk. 


‘ He would begin, no matter how, in early days often with a jest at his 
own absurd garments, or with the recitation in his vibrating voice and full 
Scottish accent of some snatch of poetry that was haunting him, or with a 
rhapsody of analytic delight over some minute accident of beauty or ex- 
pressiveness that had struck his observation, and would have escaped that 
of everybody else, in man, woman, child, or external nature. And forth- 
with the floodgates would be opened, and the talk would stream on in 
endless, never importunate, flood and variety. A hundred fictitious char- 
acters would be invented, differentiated, and launched on their literary 
careers ; a hundred ingenious problems of conduct or cases of honour 
would be set and solved, in a manner often quite opposed to conventional 
precept ; romantic voyages would be planned and followed out in vision, 

' with a thousand incidents, to all the corners of our own planet and of 
others ; the possibilities of life and art would be illuminated with glancing 
search lights of bewildering range and penetration, the most sober argu- 
ment alternating with the maddest freaks of fancy, high poetic eloquence 
with coruscations of insanely apposite slang—the earthiest jape anon shoot- 
ing up into the empyrean and changing into the most ethereal fantasy—the 
stalest and most vulgarised forms of speech gaining brilliancy and illumin- 
ating power from some hitherto unheard of application—and all the while 
an atmosphere of goodwill diffusing itself from the speaker, a glow of eager 
benignity and affectionate laughter emanating from his presence, until 
everyone about him seemed to catch something of his own gift and in- 
spiration. This sympathetic power of inspiring others was the special and 
distinguishing note of Stevenson’s conversation. He would keep a house- 
full or a single companion entertained all day, and day after day and half 
the nights, yet never seemed to dominate the talk or to absorb it ; rather 
he helped everyone about him to discover and to exercise unsuspected 
powers of their own. The point could hardly be better brought out than 
in a fragment which I borrow from Mr. Henley of an unpublished char- 
acter-sketch of his friend : ‘‘ I leave his praise in this direction (the telling 
of Scottish vernacular stories) to others. It is more to my purpose to note 
that he will discourse with you of morals, music, marbles, men, manners, 
metaphysics, medicine, mangold-wurzel—que scays je !—with equal insight 
into essentials and equal pregnancy and felicity of utterance ; and that he 
will stop with you to make mud pies in the first gutter, range in your com- 
pany whatever heights of thought and feeling you have found accessible, 
and end by guiding you to altitudes far nearer the stars than you have 
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ever dreamed of footing it ; and at the last he makes you wonder which to 
admire the more—his easy familiarity with the Eternal Veracities, or the 
brilliant flashes of imbecility with which his excursions into the Infinite 
are sometimes diversified. He radiates talk as the sun does light and 
heat ; and after an evening—or a week—with him, you come forth with a 
sense of satisfaction in your own capacity which somehow proves superior 
even to the inevitable conclusion that your brilliance was but a reflection 
of his own, and that all the while you were only playing the part of 
Rubinstein’s piano or Sarasate’s violin.” ’ 


Ten years hence this will be accounted rhapsodical. But 
it is none the less genuine on that account as a reproduction 
of the special attraction of Stevenson’s talk—an attraction 
which could only be done justice to by almost erotic extrava- 
gance. 

The secret of the love which Stevenson evoked, the key- 
note of his character, was the enthusiasm of camaraderie. 
He was not inspired by ‘the enthusiasm of humanity.’ Men in 
the abstract he probably disliked as much as he did the press . 
in the concrete. He had too much insight into what Mr. Henley 
and Mr. Cornford term the ‘squalid-picturesque’ aspect of life, 
to have much faith in, much less to rave about ‘ the brother- 
hood of man’ or ‘the sisterhood of woman.’ But he was endowed 
by nature as few men, and no Scotsmen of eminence have 
been, with the instinct for that camaraderie which is to be 
found in perfection in the rooms of (English, not Scottish) 
students, or in the cercle intime of Bohemia, and is touched 
with romance in the stories of the elder Dumas. It would not 
be quite true to say that Stevenson never ceased to be a boy ; 
but it would not be very wide of the mark to say that he 
never ceased to be an undergraduate. He vainly tried to 
believe that he was by blood a Celt; he even whimsically 
imagined that he was descended from a French barber-surgeon. 
Be these things as they may, Stevenson had certainly much of 
what is commonly accounted the French temperament in him. 
One does not indeed conceive of him singing— 

* Lisette, ma Lisette, 

Tu m’as trompé toujours ; 
Mais vive la grisette ! 
Je veux, Lisette, 

Boire & nos amours.’ 
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The ‘Shorter Catechist’ in him would have made any such 
outburst artificial He may have enjoyed an occasional 
excursion into Bohemia, but he never parted with the latchkey 
of respectability. As a humourist he doubtless appreciated 
the point of what his favourite, Thomas Boston, styled ‘a 
leap out of Delilah’s lap into Abraham’s bosom,’ which used to 
represent in imagination at least the ‘typical’ Scotsman’s 
rebellion against what Mr. Cornford persistently regards as 
‘the tyranny of the Kirk.’ But, as at bottom a practical 
man and a middle-class moralist, he would have given 
short shrift to Delilah as a corrupter of youth, unless indeed 
he had been interested in the maintenance of Philistine para- 
mountcy. But the free life of ecstasy and unconventionality 
symbolised by, rather than realised in, the Quartier Latin, 
and the literary and artistic coteries of Paris, would have 
been appreciated. by Stevenson. He did greatly enjoy the 
simple pleasures of the artists’ colony at Fontainebleau. 
When he returned from it to Edinburgh he wrote—‘I was 
haunted last night when I was in bed by the most cold 
desolate reflections of my past life here. I was glad to try 
and think of the forest, and warm my hands at the thought of 
it. O, the quiet grey thickets, and the yellow butterflies, and 
the woodpeckers, and the outlook over the plain, as if it were 
over the sea! O for the good fleshly stupidity of the woods, 
the body conscious of itself all over and the mind forgotten, 
the clean air nestling next your skin as though your clothes 
were gossamer, the eye filled with content, the whole man 
happy. Whereas here it takes a pull to hold yourself together ; 
it needs both hands and a book of stoical maxims and a sort 
of bitterness at the heart by way of armour.’ Yet this was 
but mental depression caused by physical weakness. Steven- 
son’s Gallicism, however, was superficial ; his camaraderie was 
of the very essence of him. But it was subjective rather than 
objective. It depended upon men rather than places. No 
doubt he was a fervid patriot after a fashion. In a letter to Mr. 
Barrie he takes credit for himself and his correspondent there 
they are ‘Scotty Scots.’ Writing when ‘ordered South’ to 
a female friend, Mrs, Sitwell—one of the few women to whom 
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he wrote as frankly as he did to many men who were not 
friends but only acquaintances—he says‘Go South! I saw 
more beauty with my eyes beautifully alert in two wet 
windy February afternoons in Scotland, than I can see in 
my beautiful olive gardens and grey hills in my lone and lost 
estate, as the Shorter Catechism puts it somewhere.’ But as 
a matter of fact, Scotland is not inspiring or beautiful on a wet 
windy February afternoon ; it is at its dreariest. It may, how- 
ever, have looked quite otherwise to Stevenson when he had 
a congenial companion with him. Here are his real sentiments 
in a letter from Davos to Mr, Charles Baxter, one of the 
closest of his friends :—‘ A little Edinburgh gossip in Heaven's 
name! Ah! what would I not give to steal this evening 
through the big echoing college archways and away south 
under the street lamps to dear old Brash’s, now defunct. But 
the old time is dead also, never to revive. It was a sad time 
too, but so gay and so hopeful, and we had such sport, with 
all our low spirits and distresses, that it looks like a lamplit 
fairy land behind me. O for ten Edinburgh minutes, sixpence 
between us, and the ever-glorious Lothian Road or dear, 
mysterious Leith Walk!’ To the dull and uninterested 
stranger, ‘ The ever-glorious Lothian Road’ seems one of the 
most prosaic of thoroughfares, As for the ‘dear mysterious 
Leith Walk,’ is it not the Rue St. Thomas de |’Enfer of Sartor 
Resartus and its author’s ‘spiritual new birth!’ But seen 
through the haze of romantic camaraderie, both Road and Walk 
were doubtless all that Stevenson’s fancy painted them. 

Like every eminent egoist, Stevenson was a skilful letter- 
writer ; ‘ the sedulous ape’ could not have been anything else. 
But when he is not the comrade, the artist, or the critic, he 
can fail as prettily as most. ‘lake for example a letter 
written from Vailima to ‘my dear May,’ a girl friend of his 
Bournemoutia days, on her engagement. ‘You remain in my 
mind for a good reason, having given me (in so short a time) 
the most delightful pleasure. I shail remember, and you must 
still be beautiful. The truth is you must grow more s0, or 
you will soon be less, It is not so easy to be a flower, even 
when you bear a flower’s name, And if I admired you so 
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much, and still remember you, it is not because of your face, 
but because you were then worthy of it, as you must still con- 
tinue. Will you give my heartiest congratulations to Mr. 8. ? 
He has my admiration ; he isa brave man; when] was young: 
I should have run away from the sight of you pierced with the 
sense of my unfitness. He is more wise and manly. Whata 
good husband:he will have to be! And you—what a good 
wife! Carry your love tenderly. I will never forgive him— 
or you—it isin both your hands—if the face that once glad- 
dened my heart should be changed into one sour or sorrowful. 
What a person you are to give flowers! It was so I first 
heard of you; and now you are giving the May flower. Yes, 
Skerryvore has passed. But I wish you would see us in 
our new home on the mountain, in the middle of great 
woods, and looking far out over the Pacific. When Mr. 
S. is very rich he must bring you round the world and let you 
see it, and see the old gentleman and the old lady. I mean to 
live quite a long while yet, and my wife must do the same, or 
else I could’nt manage it. So you see you will have plenty 
of time; and it’s a pity not to see the most beautiful places, 
and the most beautiful people moving there, and the real moon 
and stars overhead, instead of the fine imitations that preside | 
over London.’ Such a letter may, as one critic says, be ‘full of 
delicate charm.’ But it does not show us the real Stevenson 
—either the romantic in the pork pie hat or the artist in the 
velvet coat, but an artificial Stevenson in a frockcoat attempt- 
ing to talk garden-party compliments, and doing so in baby- 
language. Such a letter confirms the view of Stevenson ex- 
pressed by Lady Violet Greville. ‘He was a great master of 
style, but I doubt if he had much knowledge of feminine 
character.’ Certainly this letter proves that he had not a pro- 
found knowledge of modern feminine character; otherwise he 
would hardly have treated a young woman entering upon the 
tolerably serious business of marriage to language almost as 
infantile as that his of own Child’s Garden of Verses—which, 
by the way, he wrote at Skerryvore— 


* Of speckled eggs the birdie sings 
And nests among the trees ; 
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The sailor sings of ropes and things, 
In ships upon the seas. 
The children sing in far Japan, 
The children sing in Spain ; 
The organ with the organ-man 
Is singing in the rain.’ 
With Stevenson camaraderie was a passion, and a dominating 
one; it expelled every other passion, That passion had its 
reward. He was beloved and eulogised by contemporary 
artists as no writer of our time, or perhaps of any time, has 
been. Whether all this makes for immortality is another 
question. 

Stevenson had not only this passion for camaraderie, but he 
had, in a very marked, probably a unique degree, the two 
virtues of courage and generosity, which make camaraderie 
either a genuine force in life, or worth preserving in the spirits 
of literature. Stevenson preached courage—or to be more 
accurate, pluck—with much eloquence; he practised it with 
still more. Whether that pluck had any connection with 
Stevenson’s physical weakness, besides being an exceedingly 
great compensation for it, it is for physiologists to decide. But 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll says, with the literary shrewdness of literal 
truth, ‘To get into the depths of Stevenson’s philosophy you 
must first bring up a little blood.’ What that ‘ philosophy’ 
was his Virginibus Puerisque makes absolutely clear. ‘Whether 
we regard life as a lane leading to a dead wall—a mere bag’s 
end, as the French say—or, whether we think of it as a vesti- 
bule or gymnasium, where we wait our turn or prepare our 
faculties for some noble destiny; whether we thunder in a 
pulpit, or pule in little atheistic poetry-books about its vanity 
and brevity ; whether we look justly for years of health and 
vigour, or are about to mount into a bath-chair, as a step 
towards the hearse; in each and all of these views and situa- 
tions there is but one conclusion possible: that a man should 
stop his ears against paralysing terror, and run the race that 
is set before him with a single mind.’ Mr. Cornford very 
skilfully supplements this confession of faith (in stoicism) 
written by Stevenson when he was under thirty, with a 
passage from Later Essays, written when he had reached 
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middle-age. ‘When the time comes that a man should go, 
there need be few illusions left about himself. Here lies one 
who meant well, tried a little, failed much—surely that may be 
his epitaph, of which he need not be ashamed. Nor will he 
complain at the summons which calls a defeated soldier from 
the field; defeated, ay, if he were Paul or Marcus Aurelius !— 
but if there is still one inch of fight in his old spirit, undis- 
honoured, the faith which sustained him in his life-long blind- 
ness and life-long disappointments, will scarce even be required 
in this last formality of laying down his arms, Give him a 
march with his old bones; there, out of the glorious sun- 
coloured earth, out of the day and the dust and the ecstacy— 
there goes another Faithful Failure!’ This ‘philosophy’ is 
clever, dazzling, but not satisfactory; it is notable mainly for 
what Stevenson himself terms ‘maimed masterfulness.’ It is 
at the best the philosophy of the undergraduate with his 
Carlylian ‘hell of not getting on’ in class competitions, or in 
the donkey-race for carrots popularly known as life. Steven- 
son never outgrew the heats and the hopes of the under- 
graduate burning for ‘ distinction,’ never reached the estate of 
the man who, not content with being a Faithful Failure, must 
needs make a moral success of every moment that is allowed 
him by Death, not only by doing whatever his hand findeth to 
do with all his might, but by acting justly, loving mercy, and 
walking humbly, so long as he can walk at all. Stevenson 
stuck to his creed, and practised it to the last syllable, nay, to the 
last cough, of his recorded time, with a courage equal to Hood’s 
or Heine’s. Did ever man bring up blood more gaily than 
in a letter written to Mr. Edmund Gosse, from San Francisco, 
in 1880? ‘ For about six weeks I have been in utter doubt; it 
was a toss-up for life or death all that time; but I won the 
toss, and Hades went off once more discomfited. This is 
not the first time, nor will it be the last that [ have a friendly 
game with that gentleman. I know he will end by cleaning 
me out; but the rogue is insidious, and the habit of that sort 
of gambling seems to be a part of my nature ; it was, I suspect, 
too much indulged in youth; break your children of this ten- 
dency, my dear Gosse, from the first. 1t is, when once formed, 
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a habit more fatal than opium—I speak, as St. Paul says, like 
a fool. I have been very, very sick; on the verge of a 
galloping consumption, cold sweats, prostrating attacks of 
cough, sinking fits, in which I lost the power of speech, fever, 
and all the ugliest symptons of the disease; and I have cause 
to bless my wife that is to be, and one Dr. Bamford (a name 
the Muse repels), that I have come out of all this, and got my 
feet once more upon a little hill-top, with a fair prospect of 
life and some new desire of living. Yet I did not wish to die 
neither; only I felt unable to go on further with that rough 
horseplay of human life. A man must be pretty well to take 
the business in good part.’ In spirit, at least, as in his ineradic- 
able instinct for wandering, Stevenson was a modern Ulysses, 
and to his eternal houcur be it said, he preserved his deter- 
mination never to submit or yield to the last. 

As Stevenson had the courage which gives backbone to 
camaraderie, he had undoubtedly also the generosity which 
alone renders it an enduring and unselfish pleasure. Some of 
his deliberate literary judgments are lacking in breadth and 
insight, notably those on Burns, Thoreau, and Whitman, in 
which, as he would himself have said, the middle-class prig or 
at least the Shorter Catechist is at the elbow of the admiring 
and sympathising artist. But he rejoices in the literary 
successes and admires the endowments of his own contem- 
poraries with the simple frankness with which he rattles in his 
pocket the ‘hundred golden guineas’ that he received for 
Treasure Island. New ‘Scotty Scots’ like Mr. Barrie and Mr. 
Crockett, he welcomes and encourages—although he mingles 
gentle criticism with encouragement. Of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling he writes in 1890, that he is ‘ by far the most promising 
young man who has appeared since ahem!—I appeared... . 
But he alarms me by his copiousness and haste. He should 
shield his fire with both hands, and draw up all his strength 
and sweetness in one ball.’ M. Paul Bourget is ‘an excellent 
fellow all made of fiddlestrings and scent and intelligence ;’ 
Mr. Meredith is ‘bound for immortality.’ Anthony Trollope 
‘is so nearly wearying you and never does.’ He had little 
sympathy with George Eliot, yet ‘Hats off, you understand! 
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—a woman of genius!’ He has no sympathy with M. Zola, 
and urges the overthrow of ‘Dagon, the Fish-God’ of realism; 
yet he is quite capable of admiring La Débdcle. No book has 
recently been published which contains so much sound and 
kindly criticism in the form of first-class cigarette-and-camara- 
derie talk as Stevenson’s Letters. 

The Letters, and the more or less authoritative biogra- 
phies of Stevenson which have been published, enable a 
tolerably correct estimate to be formed not only of his 
powers, but of his limitations as a man and—in his case, 
therefore—as an artist. This article is, of course, not con- 
cerned with Stevenson’s religious opinions, except in so far as 
they have a bearing on his position in letters. Mr. Graham 
Balfour may be able to clear up the uncertainty in which this 
subject is involved. All we know at present is that in one 
of his Letters he speaks of himself as having been almost 
driven into a madhouse by ‘a damnatory creed,’ that in 
another he alludes pathetically to the pain he inflicted upon 
his parents when he told them that his religious sentiments 
were no longer theirs, that, in this same letter, he denies being 
‘a horrid atheist,’ and that all through his life he appears to 
have cherished towards ‘avowed irreligion’ a contemptuous 
dislike which curiously recalls that of Carlyle. It is of much 
more importance to note that the sense of what on one side is 
known in literature as ‘spirituality,’ and on another is known 
as ‘cosmic emotion’ is conspicuous by its absence from 
Stevenson’s life and works, What is here meant may be best 
illustrated by quotations from two of the most emphatically 
‘Scotty Scots’ of the generation which preceded Stevenson’s. 
John Brown, one of the few Scotsmen who can as stylists, be 
named in the same breath with Stevenson, has told this anec- 
dote of Thackeray. ‘ We cannot resist recalling one Sunday 
evening in December, when he was walking with two friends 
along the Dean Road to the west of Edinburgh—one of the 
noblest outlets to any city. It was a lovely evening, such a 
sunset as one never forgets; a rich dark bar of cloud hovered 
over the sun, going down behind the Highland hills, lying 
bathed in amethystine bloom; between this cloud and the hills 
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there was a narrow slip of the pure ether, of a tender cowslip 
colour, lucid, and, as it were, the very body of heaven in its 
clearness; every object standing out as if etched upon the 
sky. The north-west end of Corstorphine Hill with-its trees 
and rocks lay in the heart of this pure radiance, and there a 
wooden crane used in the quarry below was so placed as to 
assume the figure of a cross; there it was unmistakeable, 
lifted up against the crystalline sky. All three gazed at it 
silently. As they gazed, he gave utterance in a tremulous, 
gentle, and rapid voice, to what all were feeling, in the word 
“Calvary!” The friends walked on in silence, and then turned 
to other things. All that evening he was very gentle and seri- 
ous, speaking, as he seldom did, of divine things—of death, of 
sin, of eternity, of salvation; expressing his simple faith in God 
and his salvation.’ Again, take Carlyle. ‘In the heart of the 
remotest mountains rises the little kirk ; the dead all slumber- © 
ing round it, under their white memorial stones “in hope of a 
happy resurrection,”—dull wert thou, O reader, if never in any 
hour (say of moaning midnight, when such kirk hung spec- 
tral in the sky, and being was as if swallowed up of darkness) 
it spoke to thee—things unspeakable that went to thy soul’s 
soul. Strong was he that had a church, what we can call a 
church ; he stood thereby, though in the centre of immensities, 
in the conflict of eternities,’ yet ‘manlike towards God and 
man ; the vague shoreless universe had become for him a firm 
city and dwelling which he knew.’ 

As against the ‘Calvary’ of Thackeray, and the Rembrand- 
tesque mysticism of Carlyle, Stevenson can show nothing 
better than this ‘cosmic utterance’ from Pulvis et Umbra— 
‘What a monstrous spectre is this man, the disease of the 
agglutinated dust, lifting alternate feet or lying drugged with 
slumber ; killing, feeding, growing, bringing forth small copies 
of himself; grown upon with hair like grass, fitted with eyes 
that move and glitter in his face; a thing to set children 
screaming; and yet, looked at nearlier, known as his fellows 
know him; how surprising are his attributes!’ Here we have 
neither spirituality, nor mysticism, nor science, but what even 
Stevenson’s admirer, Mr. Cornford, terms a ‘ vision, monstrous, 
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vivid, intolerable, as though beheld in the refracted vision of 
fever,’ as the ‘utterance of a sick man in a strong access of 
personal emotion, curious of style, and invincibly moral or 
rather Calvinistic to the last extremity.’ 

The political views of Stevenson are no more under con- 
sideration at the present moment than his religious doctrines, 
Whatever they may have been they were not made a promi- 
nent feature of his life, although A Footnote to History, written 
at Samoa, and on a subject of which his heart was full, proves 
that he might bave made an admirable controversialist—as his 
brochure on Father Damien proved that he could be a bitter 
one. But he was totally deficient in what are generally 
styled ‘popular sympathies.’ This is shown in quite a number 
of passages in his Letters. Of these none is a more vehement 
confession of faith—or of unfaith—than the following, which 
occurs in a letter written to Mr. Gosse :— 

‘ Let us tell each other sad stories of the bestiality of the beast whom 
we feed. What he likes is the newspaper; and to me the Press is the 
mouth of a sewer, where lying is professed as from an university chair, 
and everything prurient and ignoble, and essentially dull, finds its abode 
and pulpit. I do not like mankind ; as for respecting the race, and above 
all the fatuous rabble of burgesses called ‘‘ the public,” God save us from 
such irreligion !—that way lies disgrace and dishonour. There must be 
something radically wrong in me, or I would not be popular. This is 
perhaps a trifle stronger than my sedate and permanent opinion. Not 
much, I think. As for the art that we practise, I have never been able to 
see why its professors should be respected. They chose the primrose path ; 
when they found it was not all primroses, but some of it thorny and much 
of it uphill, they began to think and te speak of themselves as holy martyrs. 
But a man is never martyred in any honest sense in the pursuit of his 
pleasure ; and deliriwm tremens has none of the honour of the cross. We 
were full of the pride of life, and chose, like prostitutes, to live by a 
pleasure. We should be paid if we give the pleasure we pretend to give; 
but why should we be honoured ?’ 


There is no doubt more or less conscious exaggeration— 
the exaggeration produced by the fear that he had gained 
the ear of the wrong people—#in this rather hysterical 
utterance, Occasionally, at all events, Stevenson took a 
higher view of his profession than the positively repulsive one 
he here professes. But his detestation of the press, although 
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absolutely unreasoning and unreasonable, was genuine, and 
he took a cynical delight in deriding the folk that bought his 
books as ‘ the bourgeois that carries the bag,’ and ‘ the fatuous 
rabble of burgesses called the “ public.”’ He saw nothing in 
them to command esteem, much less love. Hence there can 
never be between the unfortunate ‘general reader’ and Ste- 
venson that confidence which existed between him and 
Dickens, even that confidence which exists between him and 
Mr. Barrie. A Window in Thrums gets nearer to humanity 
than the whole output of ‘the golden art’ of Stevenson, and 
is perhaps more assured of a place among the classics of the 
heart, 

The time has hardly come to assign Stevenson his position in 
English literature. It is not easy to separate his personality 
from his books; perhaps it will never be quite possible to 
separate them. The generation of critics who knew and loved 
him—and could not help infusing the rapture of love into their 
appreciations—must pass away before he can be judged in cold 
blood. Mr. Cornford offers a tentative estimate, which has 
at least negative merits. ‘ With all Stevenson’s brilliant en- 
dowments and all his amazing cleverness, the sane serenely 
humourous vision of the great Masters is denied him, Steven- 
son was no “natural force let loose.” Rather was he the very 
type of the athlete in letters, with all his powers culti- 
vated to their utmost, informed with a rare and brave spirit 
ruuning—with many flourishes and tricks of pace—the 
race that was set before him with all his might.’ This is 
the truth; perhaps if we supplement the criticism of Mr. 
Corntord by describing Stevenson as the athlete in letters 
who was compelled to be an invalid in life, and who made 
the most of himself in the circumstances permitted him by 
fate, practically the whole truth, so far as it has yet been told 
by himself and his biographers, is stated. Like all men who 
are egoists, but whose egoism, owing to the sweetness of their 
nature, is never repellent, he was his own best critic. He 
says, not once but a thousand times, that the view of life 
which dominated him was the romantic-comic. Holding this 


view he could not help becoming the perpetuator of the 
XXXV. 3 
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traditions of Scott and Dumas. He can never rank with them 
because the most exquisite art cannot atone for the lack of 
abounding life. He also tells us, not once but a thousand 
times, that his instincts were those of a man of action and a 
fighter. His whole heart, his whole adventurous nature, were 
therefore in his stories of the type of Kidnapped and Treasure 
Island. He wrote the best books for boys—and the best verses 
for children—that can be enjoyed by grown-up people. His 
Alan Breck and Silver will live when ‘the Rudyards have 
ceased from Kipling and the Haggards have ridden no more;’ 
they are as assured of immortality as Rob Roy and Dugald 
Dalgetty, as even Athos and Porthos. Next to Stevenson’s 
romanticism comes his diabolism—the diabolism of The 
Master of Ballantrae, of the appalling cockney Huish in The 
Ebb-Tide, of Hermiston the Hanging Judge, of the whole 
Jekyll and Hyde * business.’ It was the product of a sick-bed 
haunted by rich fancies as well as tenanted by a frail body, 
and as genuine, if not quite as great, as anything in Poe. 

Stevenson has not written a great novel; he died before he 
had completed Weir of Hermiston, which, thanks quite as 
much to Christina and Kirstie Elliott as to Weir himself, would 
in all probability have been his greatest, and might have been 
positively great. But he was a master of ‘incidents’ and of 
‘ studies,’ at least where the ‘ squalid-picturesque,’ the eerie, or 
the diabolic masters the situation. Two generations of novel- 
ists have not produced a more effective short story than ‘ The 
Pavilion on the Links,’ 

As a Scottish poet, as an English critic, as a cosmopolitan 
moralist, Stevenson was confessedly the ‘sedulous ape’ of 
Fergusson, of Hazlitt, of Montaigne, but not the equal of 
any one of three, except in tinish of style. As a follower 
of Montaigne he was the ‘sedulous ape’ of a ‘sedulous 
ape. Had not that model educationist, Pierre Eyquem 
Seigneur de Montaigne, made his third son learn first Latin 
and then Greek as if it had been his mother tongue, it is 
possible that the Essais would not have been a classic. Had 
not Stevenson educated himself, by ‘sedulous aping,’ to think 
in Browne and Montaigne, he could never, even with the 
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help of his very real philosophy of blood-spitting, have 
written Virginibus Puerisque or the Later Essays. But 
Stevenson had not the experience of the earlier gods, and his 
utterance is not so large as theirs. He sends his readers back 
to the classics of morality, however, and that is a distinct 
service to humanity. 

Had Stevenson an influence on his time, his generation, his 
country? The fact that his own Samoa is German ter- 
ritory is an answer, the sardonic humour of which he would, if 
not too depressed, have himself enjoyed. The charm of his 
romances, full as they are of the spirit of the old Scottish ad- 
venturer whose life was one long act of ‘ expansion,’ is largely 
responsible for the present triumph of Imperialism, although his 
still small voice is not at this moment heard for the roaring 
realis mand music hall vigour of Mr. Kipling’s muse. But the 
be-all and the end-all, the Alpha and the Omega, of Stevenson, 
is style. If in youth he was the sedulous ape, and in manhood 
the romantic hero, he was in death the martyr, of the literary 
art. He made it as Carlyle made labour, a matter of con- 
science, of duty, of honour. He is—as no other writer 
among his contemporaries, except Mr. Meredith, can be said 
to be—the delight, the treasure, the glory of the connoisseurs 
—the honest and earnest devotees of perfection in words— 
among the reading public. His works are an ‘Enquire within 
for the Best-written’ on everything dominated by literary 
craftmanship. Like Carlyle, he was a reactionary in the best 
sense. He has created a school of style, in which Professor 
Raleigh and Mr. Charles Whibley are the leading professors. 
If at present too intolerant of the inevitable hurry of jour- 
nalism, and inclined occasionally to encourage sheer euphuism, 
that school will yet do good service—although more probably 
than not it will die in the attempt—in seeking to stem the 
advance of the barbarians of slang and vulgarity upon nobility 
in thought and grace in art. 

WILLIAM WALLACE, 
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Art. III.—SOCIAL LIFE IN SCOTLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


The Social Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth Century. By 
Henry Grey Grawam. 2 Vols. London: A. & OC. 
Black. 1899. 


HE eighteenth century is one of the most stirring in Scottish 
history. The first half of it was marked by three great 
political movements. The first of these was peacefully decided 
in the councils of the nation, though not without strong opposi- 
tion and much dissatisfaction at the immediate results. The 
others were decided on the field of battle, and gave rise to many 
interesting and romantic episodes. The issues fought out were 
scarcely of equal importance with those which stirred the ener- 
gies and called forth the heroism of the people in the days of 
Wallace and Bruce, but, Barbour and Blind Harry, the Minstrel, 
notwithstanding, they have left a deeper and broader impression 
upon the popular literature of the country, and given birth to 
some of its most charming lyrics. Perhaps the days of Wallace 
and Bruce are too distant, and are gradually fading away in the 
past, though it is not likely that they will ever be forgotten, but 
over against ‘Scots Wha Hae,’ which may be sung on certain 
solemn occasions, there is ‘ Bonnie Charlie’s noo awa’’ and fifty 
others in similar political strain, which have quite as deep a hold 
on the popular sentiment, and are more frequently upon the lips 
of the people. : 

Politics, song and sentiment, however, are not. the whole of a 
nation’s life. History is not past politics merely, but a good 
deal more. Perhaps no one has done more to prove that it is 
than the brilliant author of the much-quoted but exceedingly 
questionable saying :—‘ History is past politics and politics are 
present history.’ At any rate the writers of the new school of 
history, which has grown up chiefly under his inspiration, are 
seeing with increasing clearness that the history of a people is not 
solely the clang of battle or the march of troops, nor wholly 
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the doings of sovereigns and statesmen, but the development of a 
nation’s life and character. As at present conceived history, 
indeed, has a much broader significance than past politics, and 
covers not only politics in the ordinary sense, but trade and 
commerce and industry, religion, thought, art and literature. As 
a record it is the literary presentation of a nation’s life in all its 
various forms and relations, and in their different developments. 
Hence we have, and are having in increasing numbers, literary 
histories, religious histories, social histories, intellectual histories, 
histories of town life, of art, of politics, etc. None of these 
represents the entire life of a people or a period, but each con- 
tributes towards its presentation. In short, such is the expansion 
which the idea, denoted by the term ‘history,’ has undergone since 
Gibbon and Hume and Burton wrote, that it is doubtful whether 
any one will, in future, undertake to write what professes to be 
an exhaustive history of a nation or people, except it be that of a 
small and obscure nation, or of one about which little is known, 
or whose records are exhausted, or whose existence has been of 
but short duration. . 

The task which Mr. Graham has essayed has, unless we are 
mistaken, been attempted but once before. Dr. Rogers’ book, 
however, though it runs to three somewhat bulky volumes 
and contains much that is entertaining, is not of much account. 
The scissors have been largely used in its compilation, and it is 
too superficial to be called a history. In his Ochtertyre Papers 
Mr. Ramsay has set down his own impressions and observations, 
and has contributed largely to our knowledge of the social life of 
the century, but to write a history of it never seems to have 
entered his mind. Mr. Graham has made a good use of what 
Mr. Ramsay has written, as well as of what has been written by a 
great number of others. Indeed, there are few books or pamphlets 
written in the eighteenth century, and bearing upon his subject, 
which, so far as we can make out, he has not read. A more 
thorough search in the volumes of the Burgh Records’ Society 
and similar works might have supplied additional illustrations, 
and, possibly on ore or two points, modified the conclusions he 
has arrived at. A number of local works, such as Maughan’s 
Roseneath, Chalmers’ Dunfermline, Hewat’s A Little Scots’ 
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World ; several publications of the Scottish History Society, as 
Cunningham’s Diary, Bishop Pococke’s Tours, and other works 
might have been used; but the number of those which have been 
used is extraordinary, and many of them are anything but 
delectable reading. The work is on -one point, at least, pro- 
fessedly incomplete. On the literature of the period Mr. 
Graham, as he tells us, has scarcely touched. There are 
other chapters which might be written. Something still remains 
to be said on the municipal institutions, industries, trade organi- 
sations, social life in the smaller towns, art and architecture, and 
sports and pastimes. References to these topics occur here and 
there but they are probably reserved for larger treatment in a 
future volume, which, if equal to these, will not, it may safely be 
said, fail to be welcomed. In spite of their omission, how- 
ever, the two volumes before us are of exceptional merit. 
They make the past live, and furnish a picture of almost 
photographic accuracy of the condition of the country and 
society during the period they cover. 

The aspect of the country dnring the eighteenth century, 
more especially during the early part of it, was not attractive. 
According to Procopius, the ancient idea of the country was that 
no man could live in it for half-an-hour on account of the un- 
wholesomeness of the air, and the vipers and all manner of 
noxious beasts with which it was infested. There is reason to 
believe, too, that some of the ancient Welsh poets were in the 
habit of regarding the country beyond the Wall as the realm of 
Arawn, the King of Hades.* The few Englishmen who visited 
the country in the Eighteenth century were not disposed to 
quarrel with these ideas. One of them passing through Dum- 
friesshire in 1704, summed up his impression of the country by 
saying: ‘Had Cain been born a Scotchman, his punishment 
would have been not to wander, but to stay at home. Dr. 
Carlyle of Inveresk, who was in the same county about twenty 
years later, says: ‘The face of the country was particularly 
desolate, not having yet reaped any benefit from the Union.’t 





* Rhys’ Arthurian Legend, 11, 245. + Brown’s Sanquhar, 256. 
t Autobiography, 24. . 
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Oliver Goldsmith, who wrote later still, says: ‘ Hills and rocks 
intercept every prospect ;’ and again, ‘Shall I tire you with a 
description of this unfruitful country, when I must lead you over 
their hills all brown with heather, or their valleys scarce able to 
feed a rabbit? Man alone seems to be the only creature who has 
arrived to the natural size on this poor soil. Every part of the 
country presents the same dismal landscape. No grove nor brook 
lend their music to cheer the stranger or make the inhabifants 
forget their poverty.’* But here is Mr. Graham’s description, 
the lines of which have been filled in from many sources : 


‘ The few Englishmen who journeyed to North Britain, from a spirit of 
adventurous curiosity or from stress of business, entered upon the expedi- 
tion with the air of heroic courage with which a modern traveller sets forth 
to explore the wild region of a savage land. If the tourist entered Scot- 
land by way of Berwick and the Lothians, he did not at first meet much to 
shock him by ugly contrast. If he entered by Dumfriesshire and the 
moors of Galloway, he was at once filled with dismay by the dismal change 
from his own country—the landscape a bleak and bare solitude, destitute 
of trees, abounding in heather and morass and barren hills; soil where 
cultivation was found only in dirty patches of crops on ground surrounded 
by heather and bog; regions where the inhabitants spoke an uncouth 
dialect, were dressed in rags, lived in hovels, and fed on grain, with which 
he fed his horses ; and when night fell, and he reached a town of dirty 
thatched huts, and gained refuge in a miserable abode that passed for an 
inn, only to get a bed he could not sleep in, and fare he could not eat, his 
disgust was inexpressible. After he had, and finally reached his English 
home, he wrote down his adventures as a modern explorer pens his experi- 
ence in Darkest Africa.’ . . . ‘Meanwhile, to the stay-at-home 
Englishman, Scotland remained a terra incognita. Rumour exaggerated 
all its terrors, and prejudice believed in them long after they had passed 
away. Not even in the wild scenery did the traveller see anything of 
beauty or sublimity, but rather forms of ugliness and gloom, which 
deepened his dislike of the land. . . . Captain Burt was quite dis- 
posed to speak fair of the country and people, but a Highland landscape 
only awakened abhorrence in the cultivated Englishman, who preferred 
Rosamond’s Pond to any loch, and Primrose Hill toany mountain. ‘‘ The 
huge naked rocks, being just above heath, produces the disagreeable 
appearance of a scabbed head.” That is his ruthless comment. He con- 
cludes what he calls ‘‘ the disagreeable subject ” of the outward appearance 
of the mountains by saying : ‘‘ There is not much variety in it, but gloomy 





* Forster’s Goldsmith, Vol. I., 433, 438. 
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spaces, different rocks, and heath high and low. To cast one’s eye from 
an eminence towards a group of them, they appear still one above the 
other, fainter and fainter according to the aerial perspective, and the whole 
of a dismal brown, drawing upon a dirty purple, and most of all disagree- 
able when the heath is in bloom.” The love of nature in its wild aspects 
did not inspire the clever engineer.’ 

In this last remark, Mr. Graham is scarcely fair to Burt. 
What the latter complained of was not the wild aspects of the 
scenery, but its dull monotony. Wild nature may be impressive, 
but if the picturesque element be absent, it is scarcely inspiring 
or attractive. The chief glory of Scottish scenery in the present 
is its picturesqueness; but what there is of that is mainly due to 
the hand of man—to the trees he has planted, often in great 
profusion, and usually with admirable skill, to the immense 
improvements he has almost everywhere effected in farming, 
gardening, and domestic architecture, and to the thousand and ~ 
one touches which the resources of a wealthy and not inartistic 
civilisation has enabled him to add to landscapes, so as to convert 
barren hills and unfruitful valleys into scenes of loveliness and 
beauty. But when Burt wrote, all this was wanting. The 
aspect of the country was stern and savage, and when seen under 
a sour sky and drizzling rain, was, as it still is in some parts, 
inexpressibly depressing. 

Proprietors and tenants were both poor. The rent paid by 
the latter was from 1s. to 3s. per acre. In the earlier part of 
the century a Scots landowner, with a rent-roll of £500, was 
reckoned wealthy, with one of from £200 to £300, rich, and 
well off with one of from £80 to £100; while many gentlemen 
of good degree and long pedigree had to preserve their station with 
from £50 to £20 a-year. The old custom of paying the greater 
part of the rent in kind was still in vogue. In a number of 
instances 80 many days’ work formed part of the rent. Here is 
the rental of the barony of Kerco and Ballathie in Perthshire, 
which Mr. Graham has culled out of the Edinburgh Evening 
Courant of March 15, 1742, and gives as a fair sample: ‘ £1785 
Scots in money, 33 bolls bear, 48 bolls meal, 7 bolls malt, 14 
salmon fishes, a mill-swine, 32 poultry fowls, 12 capons, and 48 
dargues (days’ work).’ The rents were paid at the two terms of 
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Whitsunday and Martinmas, ‘ when the half-starved horses of the 
tenants were to be seen, in unsteady cavalcade, stumbling slowly 
along the bridle-paths, one man guiding every two emaciated 
beasts, which laboured under the burden of one boll each.’ ‘The 
grain,’ Mr. Graham adds, ‘ was deposited in the girnal or granary 
attached to the house, and there remained till it was consumed 
by the household, or sold in the market to produce the money 
which was sorely needed for home expenditure; though too often 
it was spoilt by long keeping, in the hope of getting a better 
price, or half eaten by rats.’ Speaking of the Highlands, Burt 
says: ‘The poverty of the tenants has rendered it customary for 
the chief or laird to free some of them every year for all arrears , 
of rent; this is supposed upon an average to be about one year 
in five of the whole estate ;’* and in the Lowlands, Mr. Ramsay 
reports ‘that in his father’s time bankruptcies were not uncommon, 
and that it was often necessary to have recourse to the law to 
obtain payment. f 

As for the poorer classes, when the century opened, they were 
living in a state of absolute misery. From August, 1696, and 
for several years onwards, the seasons were seasons of blight and 
famine, and for generations they were remembered as the ‘ dark 
years,’ the ‘ill’ or ‘hungry years.’ By the Jacobites they were 
remembered as ‘ King William’s years.’ During these disastrous 
years, as Mr. Graham writes, ‘the crops were blighted by easterly 
‘haars” or mists, by sunless, drenching summers, by storms, and 
by early bitter frosts and deep snow in Autumn.’ For seven 
years this went on, and many of the poorer classes died from 
utter starvation. Describing the conditions of the country, Mr. 
Grabam writes :— 

‘ The sheep and oxen died in thousands, the prices of everything among 
a peasantry that had nothing went up to famine pitch, and a large propor- 
tion of the population in rural districts was destroyed by disease and 
want. During these ‘hungry years, as starvation stared the people in 
the face, the instincts of self-preservation overpowered all other feelings, 
and even natural affection became extinct in crowds of men and women 


forced to prowl and fight for their food like beasts. People in the North 
sold their children to slavery in the plantations for victuals; men 
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struggled with their sisters for a morsel of bread ; many were so weak and 
dispirited that they had neither heart nor strength to bury their dead. 
A man was seen carrying the corpse of his father on his back half way to 
the churchyard, and throwing it down at a farmer’s door, he exclaimed— 
**T can carry it no further. For God’s sake, bury the corpse, or put it, 
if you like, on the dyke of your kailyard to keep out the sheep.” On the 
roads were to be seen dead bodies with a morsel of raw flesh in their 
mouths, and dying mothers lying with starved infants which had sucked 
dry breasts ; while numbers, dreading lest their bodies should be exposed 
to the birds, crawled, when they felt the approach of death, to the kirk- 
yard, that they might have some better chance of being buried, when 
death overtook them. In these very kirkyards, which, owing to their 
too abundant replenishing, were the only fertile spots in the land, old and 
young struggled together for the nettles, docks, and grass, in spring ; 
while they gathered greedily the loathed snails in summer, and stored 
them for the winter’s use. Even in the streets of towns starving men fell 
down and died. ‘‘ Through the long continuance of these manifold judg- 
ments,” says the pious, credulous, ungrammatical, but quite veracious 
historian, Patrick Walker, ‘‘ deaths and burials were so common that the 
living wearied of the burial of the dead. I have seen corpses drawn in 
sleds, many neither having coffins nor winding-sheets. I was one of four 
who carried the corpse of a young woman a mile journey, and when we 
came to the grave an honest man came and said, ‘‘ You must go and help 
me to bury my son ; he is lien dead these two days ; otherwise I will be 
obliged to bury him in my own yard.” We went, and there were eight of 
us had two miles to carry the corpse of this young man, many neighbours 
looking on, but none to help. I was credibly informed that in the north 
two sisters on a Monday’s morning were found carrying the corpse of their 
brother with bearing ropes, none offering to help. I have seen some walk- 
ing about till the sun-setting, and to-morrow, about six o’clock in the 
summer’s morning, their head lying on their hands, and mice and rats 
having eaten a great part of their hands and arms.” These grimly vivid 
memories gain ample confirmation from the records of the time and tradi- 
tions of the people that survived for generations.’ * 


Besides the classes already alluded to, there was in Scotland 
a large vagrant class; ‘ vagabonds,’ says Fletcher of Saltoun, 
‘who live without any regard to the laws of the land, or even 
those of God and nature.’ During these lean years he estimated 
their number at two hundred thousand. They swarmed every- 
where and were often a terror to honest people. ‘No magistrate,’ 
he says in his Second Discaurse, ‘ could ever discover which way 
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one in a hundred of these wretches died, or that ever they were 
baptized. Many murders have been discovered among them, and 
they are not only a most unspeakable oppression to poor tenants 
(who, if they give not bread or some kind of provision to perhaps 
forty such villains in a day, are sure to be insulted by them), but 
they rob many poor people who live in houses distant from any 
neighbourhood. In years of plenty, many thousands of them 
meet together in the mountains, where they feast and riot for 
many days; and at country-weddings, markets, burials, and other 
the like public occasions, they are to be seen, both men and 
women, perpetually drunk, cursing, blaspheming, and fighting 
together.’ 

The domestic architecture of the period was on a level with 
the poverty of the people, and generally of a wretched descrip- 
tion. Here and there scattered throughout the country were a 
number of castellated houses dating back to the sixteenth 
century. Many of them were partially in ruins, and most of 
them in an uncared for condition. The homes of the greater 
part of the gentry were plain two-storied buildings, unadorned 
and unattractive, ‘ devoid of dignity from the floor to the corbel- 
stepped gable roof,’ set down in a hollow or by the side of a hill, 
where they were sheltered from the fierce winds that swept 
across the unprotected land, and in some parts planted round with 
trees for shelter. In many cases these ‘ clustered so close to the 
walls that they blocked out light and air from the small narrow 
windows, with their tiny three-cornered panes of glass.’ The 
fields were ploughed up to the front door or the gate, though here 
and there a lawn or avenue added to the amenity. Near every 
house was the ‘ inevitable dovecot,’ sheltering clouds of pigeons 
which fed upon the scanty crop of the tenants, and then went to 
stock the laird’s larder. The houses of the smaller lairds were 
constructed on the plan of some of the old-fashioned farms which 
are still to be seen. The courtyard was ‘ usually formed by the 
house having a projecting granary or byre on one side, a project- 
ing stable and barn on the other, while in the open space between 
stood the midden, in which the midden-fowls feasted and nursed 
their broods among nettles and docks growing all around.’ ‘The 
environs of country seats,’ says Ramsay, speaking of the early 
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years of the century, ‘were abundantly plain and primitive. 
The consorting of nature and concealing her lesser deformities 
were then little thought of. On approaching a laird’s dwelling, 
the stable, byre, and dunghill at the very door presented them- 
selves to view; and all around was a plentiful crop of nettles, 
docks, and hemlock. The unsettled state of the country and 
the embarrassed circumstances of most country gentlemen, affords 
however, some apology for their parsimony and slovenliness in this 
article. * Attached to each house was a small and ill-kept gar- 
den, where a number of shrubs and flowers, and sweet herbs and 
‘ physick herbs’ struggled for existence. Of vegetables kail was 
the chief ; turnips were to be seen only in a few of these gardens, 
and potatoes only in those of a few rich and enterprising 
gentlemen. Onions were not grown; all that were used were 
imported from Holland or Flanders. A few fruit trees were 
cultivated, and round about the gardens grew the nursery of 
trees. 

Inside the houses were plain, and often damp and comfortless. 
The rooms were small. The walls were plastered, but paper- 
hanging was unknown; only in the houses of the wealthy 
was the dingy plaster hidden by tapestry, aras, panels of wood, 
or leather gilt or embossed. The windows had no sash or pulley, 
and could not be opened. Whatever ventilation there was, was 
done by the chimney or open door. Bell-pulls were unknown. 
Servants were summoned by knocking the floor with the heel or 
a poker. The furniture was cumbrous. ‘Tables, chairs, and bed- 
steads were commonly wainscot or plane-tree, more remarkable 
for strength than elegance.’t Carpets, except in the houses of 
the wealthy, were unknown. In 1708 the Town Council of 
Stirling paid six pounds Scots for two carpets. Thirteen years 
later the floor of the magistrates’ loft, i¢., gallery, in the church 
of the same burgh was covered with a carpet, but it was deemed 
so costly that a cover was ordered to be made for it. In 1711, 
however, the same Town Council, according to the treasurer’s 
account, paid 4s. Scots ‘for getting the lend of Crayforth’s 
carpet to set before the Lords.’ In the second half of the 
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century Jedburgh is said to have had only a couple of carpets 
among all its inhabitants. A friend told Ramsay of Ochtertyre 
that when a boy at Edinburgh he saw the first carpet he had 
ever seen in the house of a gentleman who lived much abroad, 
and in 1716, at Cawdor House, only the ‘King’s room’ had a 
carpet. Small and low in the ceiling as they were, every room 
in each house, except in the great houses, was provided with a 
bed, even the drawing-room was no exception. Some of the beds 
stood out from the wall into the middle of the room ; others were 
‘box beds,’ i.e. beds standing in a hole or recess in the wall. 
The first were hung with heavy plaiding, spun by the female 
members of the household; the others were concealed (hence 
sometimes called ‘ concealed beds,’) by curtains or doors, either 
opening on hinges or sliding. All the same, so small and incom- 
modious, were the houses that sleeping room was scarce, and it 
was no uncommon thing for a couple of gentlemen, quite unknown 
to each other, to have to share the same bed. The dining- 
room, adorned with dark and dim portraits, was usually kept 
locked up. The living-room was a sleeping room, and where the 
inmates slept there they ate their meals, received their guests, and 
gathered around the fire at night, the room being lighted with the 
sombre light of tallow candles, or the blaze of the fire burning 
in the open chimney in a dog-grate with bars of burnished brass. 
Few of the bed-rooms had grates, and the sleepers had to gather 
what heat they could under the heavy load of six to ten pairs of 
Scots blankets. 

Of the dwellings of the laird’s tenants and peasantry Mr. 
Graham has given a very graphic description. After quoting 
Morer, the English chaplain’s account of the dwellings of the 
latter, in which they are described as ‘ low and feeble, their walls 
made of a few stones jumbled together without mortar to cement 
them, so ordered that it does not cost much more time to erect 
such a cottage than to pull it down, without chimneys, and only 


holes in the roofs for smoke to pass through,’ he goes on to 
add :— 


‘ This description will apply to the houses of the people through a greater 
part of the century. The hovels of one room were built of stones and 
turf, without mortar, the holes in the wall stuffed with straw, or heather, 
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or moss, to keep out the blasts ; the fire, usually in the middle of the 
house floor, in despair of finding an exit by the smoke-clotted roof, filled 
the room with malodorous clouds. The cattle at night were tethered at 
one end of the room, while the family lay at the other on heather on the 
floor. The light came from an opening at either gable, which, whenever 
the wind blew in, was stuffed with brackens or an old bonnet to keep out 
the sleet and blast. The roofs were so low in northern districts that the 
inmates could not stand upright, but sat on the stones or three-legged 
stools that served for chairs, and the huts were entered by doors so low and 
narrow that to gain an entrance one required almost to creep. Their 
thatching was of ferns and heather, for the straw was all needed for the 
cattle. Yet foul, dark, and fetid as they were, the people liked these 
hovels for their warmth. 

‘The houses of the tenantry were very little better in most cases than 
those of their ploughmen and herds, from whom the farmers differed little 
in their manners and rank. Even in Ayrshire, till long after the middle 
of the century, they were little removed from hovels, with clay floors, open 
hearths, sometimes in the middle of the room, with walls seven feet high, 
yet three feet thick, built of stones and mud. Only the better class of 
farmers had two rooms, the house getting light by two tiny windows, the 
upper part only glazed with two panes of bottle glass. It had been the 
practice in former times—but dying out in the early part of the century— 
for the outgoing tenant to remove from the farmhouse all the bearers and 
rafters which he himself had put in ; and consequently his successor came 
not to a house, but to a ruin consisting of four broken walls, and had to 
virtually rebuild the house, which he in turn dismantled when it became 
his turn to leave. In these dismal, ill-lighted abodes, when night set in 
the fitful flare of the peat fire was all the light they had, for the “ ruffies,” 
or split-roots of fir found in the peat moors, were only lit for set purposes, 
such as family worship.’ 


The food of the period was plain, but substantial, if monotonous, 
It was badly served and worse cooked. But, though the more 
fastidious taste of the present would scarcely relish it, it was not 
disliked by the people, who seem, indeed, to have preferred it. Mrs. 
Calderwood of Polton preferred Scots cooking to Dutch, though 
the Dutch, she admitted, prepared their dishes with more care. 
‘I thought,’ she wrote from Holland, ‘I had not got a dinner 
since I left home for want of broath.’ The laird took his ‘ morn- 
ing’ of ale or brandy, over which he said a grace, about five or 
six o'clock. Breakfast, which was served at eight a.m., consisted 
of ‘skink,’ or water gruel, with fish, cold meat, eggs, collops or 
mutton, washed down with ale or wine. For dinner there was 
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broth, or kail, of beef or mutton, hens, muirfowl, and pigeons. 
Vegetables wera not served with the meat. Potatoes were almost 
unknown, and the turnips and parsnips, and whatever other 
vegetables were in use, went into the pot to make the broth or 
kail. Except with persons of rank, everything was put on the 
table at once, and served on wooden or pewter plates. The use 
of china or earthenware plates came in later, when two courses 
began to be served at dinner. The drinks were ample supplies 
of ale, sack, and claret. In many houses only one glass or tan- 
kard was used for the family, the custom being for each to pass 
it on to his neighbour after finishing his draught. After dinner 
came the ‘ four hours,’ when ladies took their ale or wine, and 
when there were guests, a few slices of wheaten bread, and cake, 
and about seven or eight in the evening a substantial meal some- 
thing like the dinner was served up as ‘supper. This was the 
way in the country. In the towns, at least in Edinburgh, it was 
much the same, except that somewhat later hours were kept. In 
his chapter on Town Life in Edinburgh, Mr. Graham writes : 


‘ The hours for rising were early in these old times, and the city was 
astir by five o’clock. Before St. Giles’ bells had sounded seven the shops 
were open, the shutters were flung bgck on their hinges, and over the 
half-door the tradesmen were leaning, chatting to their neighbours, and 
receiving the last news ; while citizens walked down to the Post Office, 
situated up a stair, to get their letters just brought in by the post-runner 
from Glasgow or Aberdeen. . . . In the taverns the doctors were see- 
ing their patients. Up till 1713, the celebrated physician, Dr. Archibald 
Pitcairn, was to be found in the dingy underground cellar, called from its 
darkness ‘‘ the groping office,” near St. Giles. Early every morning, by 
six o’clock, President Dalrymple had seen his agent, and gone over a dozen 
cases before breakfast. Eight o’clock was the breakfast hour, with its 
substantial meal of mutton, collops, and fowl, and libations of ale, and 
sometimes sack, claret, or brandy. . . . The citizen shuts his shop, or 
left his wife to tend it, when the St. Giles’ bells rang out half-past eleven 
—a well-known sound which was known as the ‘‘ gill bells,” because each 
went to his favourite tavern to take his “‘ meridian.” The dinner hour 
was at one o’clock till 1745, when it was being changed to two, though the 
humbler shopkeepers dined at twelve. The wonted fare in winter was 
broth, salt beef, boiled fowls, for only the wealthy could afford to get 
fresh beef at high prices until the summer, when the arrival of any 
supply of beef for sale was announced in the streets by the bellman. 
By two o'clock, all citizens wended their way down their respective 
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stairs to their places of business, re-opened the doors, and hung up the 
key on a nail on the lintel. . . . By the early afternoon the streets 
were crowded, for into the main thoroughfare the inhabitants of the city 
poured. At four o’clock the ladies had their refection, for the ‘‘ four 
hours ” all over Scotland, and with all ranks, was a necessary refreshment 
of the day. In the larger houses the hostess received her visitors in the 
drawing-room ; but in smaller flats she was obliged, as in the country, to 
see them in her bedroom. Till 1720 ladies had drunk their ale or claret, 
but when tea came into vogue that beverage became a necessity, and wine 
was reserved for the gentlemen. . . . By eight o’clock all visitors had 
gone, for the supper hour had come; the maids had arrived with the 
pattens for the elderly ladies, and lanterns to light their mistresses to 
their homes in the dark yards and stairs. When citizens began their 
copious suppers they ate and drank till late, and guests departed not too 
soberly, while the servant guided their meandering footsteps, and held a 
candle or lantern to light them to the ‘‘ mouth ” of the close.’ 

The food of the tenants and their servants was hardly so 
substantial as that of the lairds. Servants and masters sat at 
the same table. ‘ Oatmeal pottage,’ says Ramsay, ‘ was once 
esteemed a great luxury among that set of people. Pease or 
bean bread was a capital article with them, wheat loaves being 
now more common in farmers’ houses than oatcakes were formerly. 
In times of scarcity oatmeal used to be mixed with mill dust, or 
with pease and bean meal. The first mixture was called ‘ grey 
meal ; the other ‘ egger meal.’ The standing dish in every family 
was kail, and was made without flesh, of greens and grolls—i.e., 
oats stripped of the husks in the mill. No dinner was reckoned 
complete without it. After the kail, if there was no flesh, 
kitchen—i.e., butter, eggs, herrings, or sometimes raw onions 
were added. Salmon was an article of diet so common in some 
districts as to be served up to the servants at least three times a 
week. For supper they had sowens or flummery, ‘a cheap and 
healthy drink.’ Little ale was provided for them. Their drink 
in summer was whey and buttermilk; in spring milk, and 
generally water. 

What seems to have been wanting in Scotland during the 
early part of the century, except during the ‘ hungry years,’ was 
not food, but the art of cooking or preparing it, and the desire 
for dishes other than had been served up from time almost im- 
memorial. Had there been a desire for improvements in the 
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culinary art, it is almost certain they would have been introduced. 
But in one or two points in this connection’ we are scarcely pre- 
pared to follow Mr. Graham. Here and there he seems to us to 
lay too great stress on the statements of one or two writers, and 
to have generalised somewhat rashly. Fresh beef may have been 
almost unprocurable during winter, owing to the custom of kill- 
ing and salting down the meat at Martinmas—a custom followed 
among all the Teutonic races, which goes back to a very high 
antiquity, but fresh mutton, we imagine and believe, was pro- 
curable all the year round, certainly in what may be termed 
populous places. The trade of the fleshers or butchers could 
scarcely be confined to one or two months in the year. The 
fleshers of Dundee were in use to kill, besides sheep and oxen, 
cows, lambs, swine, and goats, and to expose their flesh for sale 
all the, year round.* In his Judicial Records of Renfrewshire, 
Mr. Hector makes the remark that there is no mention of the use 
of wheaten bread between 1680 and 1730, except among the 
wealthy: Mr. Ramsay of Ochtertyre agrees with him, and 
Mr. Graham adopts their statements. Yet in 1698, the bakers 
of Dundee were in the habit of buying wheat and using flour, 
and on the 31st November, having in view the practices of cer- 
tain speculators, unanimously ‘statut that non of our masters and 
members of trade shall not in all time comeing presume to sell any 
quantetie of wheat or flower to any persone not dwelling within 
the towne, or to any persone within the towne who are to convey 
the same to persons in other places without a libertie granted 
by gennerall consent of the trade.’ They were in the habit, too, 
of baking flour, .¢., wheaten flour, ‘ bisket,’ for the use of seamen, 
both ‘ bisket butred’ and ‘ unbutred.’ On 5th November, 1700, 
they passed the following enactment, from which it is clear that 
wheaten flour was in common use, and that different qualities of 
it were known: ‘From this time furth no member of the said 
Baxter Craft presume to sell the twelvepenny loaf, 2s., 3s., 4s., 
and 6s., loaves of flour bread, either fyne, middling, or mash- 
lome, as also of ry bread, at any lower rate than twelve pennies, 
2s., 3s., 4s., and 6s., Scots under the penalties, etc. Bread, 
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‘flour bread,’ as it was called, was also carried to country 
markets for sale. In short, every royal burgh and some others had 
their Baxter crafts, whose business was not confined to making 
oat cakes and ‘ baps,’ as is often supposed, but were also in the 
habit of baking and selling both rye and wheaten bread. From 
time immemorial, too, widows had in most towns tried to eke out 
a living by baking wheaten bread, though they had usually to 
obtain the consent of the Bakers’ Crafts, who had the monopoly 
of making and baking bread for sale. 

The ale used was what would now be termed ‘ home-brewed.’ 
It was of various degrees of strength and quality, from the 
weakest to the strongest, and was taken in copious draughts. 
Especially at funerals was this the case. On seeing the company 
at the burial of the Laird of Abbotshaugh at Falkirk, some 
English dragoons, who chanced to be present said one to another, 
‘ Jolly dogs! a Scots burial is merrier than our weddings.” Of 
the kinds of ale mentioned we have ‘ best,’ ‘ middling,’ ‘ black 
ale,’ ‘ cap ale,’ and ‘twopenny.’ Its different qualities were also 
denoted by the terms ‘ ostler’s ale,’ household ale,’ and ‘strong 
ale.’ Some idea of the quantity drunk may be gathered from 
the fact that at the time of the Union there were no fewer than 
five thousand maltsters in the country.* It was the custom in 
gentlemen’s houses in the North to bring little barrels of strong 
ale into the room and to ask the company whether they chcse 
old or new. ‘Scourging a nine gallon tree,’ Mr. Ramsay tell us, 
was at one time ‘a common feat among lads of mettle.’ ‘ It 
consisted,’ he says, in drawing the spigot of a barrel of ale, and 
never quitting it night or day till it was drunk out.’ In some 
houses spigots were dispensed with. The barrel head was prised 
off, and all comers helped themselves as freely as they chose. 
‘ The favourite regale of the Scot until the present century,’ Mr. 
Ramsay informs us, ‘ was French wine.’ Casks of claret were at 
times treated in the same way as barrels of ale, and the claret served 
out by pailfuls. During the minority of Queen Mary, the pint of 
Bordeaux cost tenpence and Rochelle wine eightpence, if brought 
in by the east seas, but if brought in by the west seas, the pint 
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of each cost twopence less. In 1639, French wine was sold 
in Edinburgh at fourpence the chopin. Brandy was more in 
vogue than whisky, though by the end of the century it was 
regarded by some as producing corruption of morals and debility 
of constitution. Tea drinking became common about 1720. 
In 1705, green tea was sold in Edinburgh by George Scott, 
goldsmith, at 16s., and Bohea at 30s. the pound. Medical men 
regarded it with disfavour; others regarded it as an expensive 
unpleasant drug. ‘Though the precise time of its introduction 
among us,’ Mr. Ramsay writes, ‘cannot be ascertained, yet all 
our old people agree that it made rapid progress after the year, 
and before the Rebellion of 1745 it was the common breakfast 
in most gentlemen’s families.’ By old-fashioned people, however, 
he tells us, it was very ill-relished. They either rejected it 
altogether or required a little brandy to qualify it. In 1744, 
the Fullarton tenants passed the following resolution against its 
use :—‘ We, being all farmers by profession, think it needless to 
restrain ourselves formally from indulging in that foreign and 
consumptive luxury called tea; for when we consider the slender 
constitutions of many of the higher rank amongst whom it is 
used, we conclude that it would be an improper diet to qualify 
us for the more robust and manly parts of our business; and, 
therefore, we shall give our testimony against, and leave the 
enjoyment of it altogether to those who can afford to be weak, 
indolent, and useless.* During the first half of the century, 
another beverage seems to have been gaining ground, though 
probably not then like tea introduced for the first time. This 
was gin, which went under the names of ‘ English brandy,’ 
‘British spirits, ‘ginn,’ and ‘Geneva.’ In 1742, the Town 
Council of Stirling, at the instance of the maltsters and distillers 
of the burgh, denounced its use as ‘ pernicious and destructive,’ 
and ordered a duty of 12s. Scots to be levied upon every Scots pint 
of it brought into or found in the burgh. Twelve years before 
that, however, the Convention of Royal Burghs had had under 
their consideration ‘ the many pernicious effects of the clandestine 
importation and open and excessive consumption of brandy within 
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Scotland.’ They complained also of the large sums of money 
which were yearly exported for the purchase of ‘ this unnecessary 
commodity’ to the injury of the home distillers and of the 
revenue, and resolved to use all diligence and all lawful means 
to stop the importation of ‘ brandy and foreign spirits, of which 
gin was one.* 

The dress of the gentry of the period was usually plain and 
homely, and of coarse material. ‘It resembled in some parti- 
culars,’ says Ramsay, ‘their domestic economy.’ ‘At home, or 
even at kirk or market, a gentleman,’ writes Mr. Graham, ‘ went 
about in homespun clothing and home made woollen shirts, which 
had been spun by his wife, family, or servants, and woven by the 
village “ wabster.”’ The testimony of Taylor, the Water Poet, 
and others is to the same effect. On occasions, however, such 
as marriages, christenings, and funerals, the laird, who went 
about at home in the morning with greasy night-cap, coat out 
at elbows, or dirty night or dressing gown, would appear in all 
the glory of silk stockings, gold or silver laced coat and waist- 
coat, jack-boots, wig, and laced three cornered hat. The coats 
had enormously wide sleeves, and the skirts of them were 
stiffened with buckram, in order to make them stick out. Hats 
were a sign of respectability or of official dignity. In 1712 the 
Town Council of Lanark, ‘ considering how decent and becoming 
it would be at their conventions . . . that each Councillor 
wear a hatt for the credit of this place and of themselves, 
as representatives of this burgh,’ ordained that in future every 
Councillor when attending Council should wear a ‘ hatt,’ under 
a penalty of ‘one pund ten shillings toties quoties.’ By the 
Town Council of Paisley an act similar to this had been passed 
almost a century before.t Later on in the century (1743), as 
we learn from the Town Council Records of Aberdeen, it had 
been ‘for some time past the practice of the principall citys of 
this nation that the provost of the city should wear black velvet 
cloathing. The Council therefore ordained that the provost of 
this city should be cloathed in all times coming with black velvet, 
mounted with a gold button or not, as the provost for the time 
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should incline’ As the drummers and other officials of this 
northern city wore their official hats, we may assume that the 
provost and town councillors did the same. The usual head 
covering, however, was the bonnet. 

At home, or when visiting neighbours on an easy footing, the 
dress of the ladies was plain and frugal, ‘stuffs of their own 
spinning, or what was only a few degrees more showy being the 
common dress of those who occasionally figured in the best com- 
pany. Dressmaking was the principal amusement of gentle- 
men’s daughters of moderate fortune when disengaged from 
household cares.* At the time of the Union, the same writer 
says, ‘the attire of ladies of rank and fortune was perhaps as 
showy and expensive as at present. Upon occasions of great 
ceremony it consisted of a manteau and petticoat of silk or velvet, 
with a silk scarf. The cost of those gowns was no, doubt out of 
proportion to their other economics, but two or three of them 
served a lifetime. Neither was it necessary to make annual 
alterations or additions, for in these days finery did not wear out 
of fashion ; and within the last forty or fifty years, when con- 
siderable changes had taken place, the daughters of gentlemen 
of four or five thousand merks a year thought themselves well off 
before marriage with a single silk gown, and perhaps, by way of 
reserve, one of their mother’s. Even the ladies of Edinburgh, 
who attended assemblies and other public places, were but 
moderately provided with fine clothes.’t These last, however, 
made a fine show, as may be gathered from Mr. Graham’s clever 
description of the streets of Edinburgh in the early afternoons: 

‘There were ladies in gigantic hoops sweeping the sides of the causeway, 
their head and shoulders covered with thin gray silken plaids, scarlet and 
green, their faces with complexions heightened by patches, and concealed 
by black velvet masks, which were held close by a string, whose buttoned 
end was held by the teeth. In their hands they bore huge green paper 
fans to ward off the sun, by their side hung little bags which held the snuff 
they freely used ; their feet shod in red shoes, with heels three inches high, 
with which they tripped nimbly on the steep decline and over filthy places. 
There were stately old ladies, with their pattens on feet and canes in hand, 
walking with precision and dignity ; judges with their wigs on head and 
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hats under their arm ; advocates in their gowns on their way to the Courts 
and Parliament House ; ministers in their blue or gray coats, bands, wigs, 
and three-cornered hats.’ 


Plaids were in universal use except where the new-fashioned 
scarf was affected. They were of all colours, scarlet, crimson, 
green, etc., but commonly tartan or variegated. Some were 
made of silk, others of wool lined with silk; among the lower 
classes they were made of plain worsted. And a great trouble 
they were both to kirk sessions and Town Councils, the former 
forbidding them to be worn over the head in church and the latter 
forbidding them to be worn in the same fashion at markets.” At 
the beginning of the century milliners and mantua makers were 
rare. In 1752, there were only five or six of the former in Edin- 
burgh. About the same time Dundee could boast of two milliners 
and mantua makers, who, with the aid of ‘Mr. Durham, the lank 
tailor (in the mantua making line),’ did all the millinery and 
mantua making business in Dundee.t For a good way into the 
century, indeed, the Tailor Craft had a monopoly of making 
clothes for women as well as for men, and female dress and 
mantua makers were few. At times they were allowed to 
practise the art on payment of certain fees to the Deacon or 
Masters of the Tailor Craft; as, for instance, at Glasgow in 
1735; but at other times they were forbidden. In 1744, the 
Tailor Craft of Glasgow not only withdrew their permission to 
' certain women to carry on the trade of dressmaking, they also 
forbade any freeman of the trade in all time coming ‘to teach 
or cause to teach any woman or girl any part of the Taylor 
Trade, under the penalty of a new upsett and dischargeing of 
their work without payment.’{ The Tailor Crafts of other 
towns were equally jealous of their rights, and widows attempt- 
ing to make a living by dressmaking were in some places sum- 
marily put down. 

The provisions made for education were not ideal, but con- 
sidering the times they were fair, and the education given was 
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sound and practical. Generally speaking, Mr. Graham’s chapter 
on Schools and Schoolmasters is excellent, but its tone is a little 
pessimistic. He traverses Kirton’s view of the state of education 
in the seventeenth century, but like the seventeenth century 
divine, Mr. Graham, we venture to think, has generalised from 
inadequate data. His estimate of the education given is based 
more upon a nineteenth century ideal than upon what was 
required or possible at the beginning, middle, or end of the 
eighteenth century. No doubt there were districts ir 
which schools were rare, but there were others in which they 
existed. No doubt, too, the Report of the Commission of 1696 
shows that when the report was drawn up education was in a 
bad way, but there is ample indication that soon after it was 
issued a general movement for reform set in. One generalisa- 
tion in this connection strikes us as somewhat peculiar. Speak- 
ing of education, the remark is made—‘ Everything public- 
spirited was done or urged by the Sessions,’ We do not know 
that the Kirk Sessions of the period were in any degree more 
‘public-spirited’ than any other official body. They were the 
local courts entrusted with the care of education and in urging 
on Town Councils and heritors the necessity for providing 
sufficient means for the education of the young, they were simply 
discharging their statutory duty. If, again, Presbyteries 
‘insisted on the law being carried out requiring schools in every 
parish, they did this, not for the sake of secular education, but of 
religion,’ they were simply acting according to the spirit, or at 
any rate the apparent spirit, of the law and custom of the country. 
Down from the time of James VI., as is set forth in statutes 
and foundation charters of Grammar Schools, religion or the 
promotion of religion is always referred to as the chief aim of 
education and the institution of schools, 

The places assigned for schoolrooms were often wretched. 
Even in a city like St. Andrews the complaint was made in 
1725, that the place in which the school was held was such that 
‘the boys cannot sit for learning to wreate, so that they are 
necessitated to wreate upon the floor lying upon their bellies.’ 
Sometimes a family vault, a granary, a byre, a stable, a barn, 
or any dilapidated hovel was used. In one place the thatched 
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roof is said to have swarmed with rats. In many parts the 
schoolrooms were used at night as lodging houses for tramps. 
The salaries of the schoolmasters were poor. In many cases the 
Kirk Sessions did all they could to increase them, and strange 
shifts were sometimes resorted to. But how the Kirk Sessions, 
who had charge of the schools, and were doubtless all composed 
of God-fearing men, could reconcile one method, which seems to 
have been very generally adopted in the parochial schools, for 
eking out the incomes of the schoolmasters, with their religion, 
it is difficult for us in the present century to understand. We 
refer to the yearly cock-fight. In his ‘History of Fettercairn,’ a 
village in which there has been an unbroken succession of 
schoolmasters since 1564, Dr. Cameron gives the following 
account of it :— 

‘To the annual cock-fight, held on Handsel Monday or Shrove Tuesday, 
in the schoolroom, the older boys brought each his bird and paid dues to 
the ‘‘ maister.” These dues were stated, in one parish (Applecross, Ross- 
shire), ‘‘to be equal to a quarter’s payment of the scholars.” The animals 
were set two and two to fight till the floor was stained with their blood. 
With them it was the survival of the fittest, and the death of the weaker 
ones, which were handed over as a perquisite to the schoolmaster. The 
boy who owned the victorious cock was rewarded, ‘‘ dubbed king of the 
school,” and allowed for a time to do very much as he pleased. This bar- 
barous custom was kept up in Fettercairn till the early years of the 
present century, and till a much later period in some other parishes. It 
continued at least till 1826, ‘‘ the year of the short corn,” at the school of 
Clattering Brig, which, for the children of the crofters and lime-burners, 
was taught by an enterprising individual, ‘‘ Dominie Young,” who in one 
end of his biggin’ had the school, andinthe other end a public house,’ P. 219. 

In town schools the principal amusement was the performance 
of a piece composed by Alexander Horne, schoolmaster of Dun- 
bar during the reign of James VL, called ‘ Bellum Gramma- 
ticale,’ or some other piece more or less dull, to the cost 
of which the Town Councils not infrequently contributed. In 
the towns, indeed, whether royal burghs or burghs of barony, 
the schools were watched over with great solicitude. The Town 
Councils seem to have been thoroughly alive to the advantages 
of education, and in most cases did all they could to promote it. 
The proofs of this are to be found in the Records of the Town 
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Councils which have been published, as also in Mr. Grant’s 
laborious History of the Burgh Schools of Scotland. They were 
at great pains to secure good teachers. They paid great atten- 
tion to the curricula, and, along with the ministers, were in use 
to visit the schools and to see that the work was being done in an 
efficient way. The education the children received was not 
equal to what they are expected to receive now, but, as we have 
already said, in respect to the schools in rural districts, it was 
sound and useful. Boys were taught, besides the ordinary 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, Latin and Mathematics, 
and sometimes Greek. Before being admitted to the Grammar 
School at Aberdeen pupils were required to read English per- 
fectly, to write well, to know ‘somewhat of arithmetic and 
musick,’ and they were not to be admitted before they were nine 
years of age, ‘ unless they be of a large capacity and engyne.’ Also 
in order ‘to a further progress of the youth, and for giving them 
vivacity in the Latin tongue with some boldness and confidence,’ 
the Town Council in 1711 appointed ‘a publick theatre to be 
erected in some publick place of the toune, as the Council shall 
think fit, upon the touns expensses once every three years, and 
ther some publick action be acted by the schollars of the said 
school.’ In December, 1694, the Town Council of Stirling 
resolved to appoint a schoolmistress, and from the terms of that 
resolution it would appear that schoolmistresses were not alto- 
gether rare. Twenty-four years later, Mrs. Adison, who was 
then schoolmistress, was in the habit of ‘ baking seed and plumb 
cakes to funeralls and other occasions,’ and-having thus infringed 
upon the rights of the Baxter Craft, the Council threatened her 
with the loss of her salary in the event of her disregarding their 
order to cease baking. As accomplishments, young ladies were 
taught ‘ dancing and a little music.’ For the rest, in addition to 
the ordinary subjects, they were taught sewing and cooking. 
‘What the young women of those times,’ Mr. Ramsay writes, 
‘wanted in polish, was fully compensated in essentials—the 
utmost care being taken to improve their tender minds with high 
notions of piety and purity.”* In educational matters, as in 
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others where the making of money was concerned, the spirit of 
monopoly prevailed. As far back as 1494, David Dune was 
prohibited from holding a private school in Glasgow.* In 1693, 
all the doors of private schools in Edinburgh were closed by order 
of the Town Council. In 1698, and in 1727, the Council of 
Stirling forbade any child above six years of age to be taught in 
any other than the Grammar School. The real reason was that 
the teachers of the public schools claimed the right to do all the 
teaching, and to receive all fees that might be earned thereby ; 
but at Longforgan, where in 1697 a woman kad set up a school, 
the following resolution was passed by the Kirk Session: ‘The 
Beddalls appointed to discharge this town a woman who had 
taken up a school contrair to all former practice and order, and 
all such attempts either in this town or up and down the parish 
are prohibited, that so the public be not wronged.’t From the 
number of prohibitions, it would seem indeed that there was no 
lack of individuals desiring to gain a livelihood by teaching, and 
that the offer of their services to the public was not without 
success. The magisterial prohibitions extended also to private 
teachers of music. 

The chapters which Mr. Graham has written on the Religion 
of the period are among the most important, and indeed the best 
in his volumes. They shew a remarkable acquaintance with the 
religious literature of the period. We can scarcely agree with 
him, however, in the assertion that the spirit of Calvinism has 
now disappeared from the country. But upon this, as upon 
several other inviting topics, we cannot enter. Perhaps the 
least. satisfactory chapters are those on Trade and Town 
Life. Mr. Graham describes, and describes fully, the town 
life of Edinburgh and Glasgow; but these were not the 
only towns in the country, and one would liked to have 
seen a description of the social life in the smaller burghs. 
Of the guilds and crafts, and the influence they had on the 
trade and social life of the country—and it was undoubtedly 
great—Mr. Graham, if we remember rightly, says nothing. On 
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the other hand the great changes which came over the country 
during the second half of the century in consequence of the con- 
struction of better roads and of freer intercourse with England 
and the Continent, are described with great skill. On the 
whole, indeed, the work is without an equal in its own peculiar 
line, and furnishes a picture of Scotland during the eighteenth 
century which, though wanting in certain details, is as entertain- 
ing as it is instructive, and of great merit. 





Art. IV.—THE SOUTH AFRICAN CRISIS. 


HE present writer has no intention of attempting a full, 

stil less an authoritative, discussion of the present situa- 

tion in South Africa; he merely wishes to mention some features 

of it as they suggest themselves to one who has lived for some 

time in the Western Province of Cape Colony, and has heard 

the question turned over by residents and colonists of all 
shades of opinion. 

The present state of affairs may justly be called a crisis— 
the crisis of a disease which has long been latent. Proud as 
we Britons are of our love of fair-play, we should endeavour 
to remember, even in the excitement of the present moment, 
that there is much to be said on the other side. The actual 
outbreak of war may be due to the machinations of some and 
the precipitancy of others, but one thing no fair-minded man 
will deny, that the great bulk of our opponents sincerely and 
passionately believe that theirs is the just cause. Nor can he 
deny that the Empire is now reaping the whirlwind which she 
has been sowing in South Africa ever since the Peace of Paris, 
Had her rulers known how to be a little strong at some times, 
they would not have needed to put forth their whole strength 
now. 

Remember what the Boer is. On the one side he is the 
descendant of the men who stood by William of Orange, and 
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overcame the might of Spain by the sheer power of endurance, 
of the men who steered their ships to India, to the Spice 
Islands, even to China and Japan. On the other side, he 
traces his descent to those of the Huguenots who, driven from 
France by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes to seek a 
refuge in Holland, were cautiously sent out to recruit the 
infant settlement at the Cape, and in the course of a few years 
became so blended with the Dutch that only a few place and 
family names preserve the memory of their descent. 

The spirit of independence and unwillingness to brook even 
reasonable interference with their affairs which their fore- 
fathers transmitted to them was not weakened by their ex- 
perience at the Cape. The colonists might not unjustly have 
declared that they owed much to themselves and little to any 
government. In the seventeenth century they were not much 
better than serfs of the Dutch East India Company. When 
England first took over the Cape in 1795, she found parts of it 
in rebellion against the Dutch authorities, and had to resort to 
some degree of force before it could be quieted. As time 
went on, the colonists again and again evinced their distaste 
to the firm control of their new rulers, which while it gave 
greater liberty with one hand, with the other put considerable 
restraint on their tenure of land and their dealings with the 
natives. Asin Ireland, so in South Africa what to the out- 
sider is a fair though stern measure of justice, is still harped 
on by a section of the population as the deed of a brutal 
oppressor. A few months ago in a pamphlet largely circulated 
among the Dutch Colonists, Ben Viljoen called on them to aid 
the Transvaal in its resistance, adjuring them by the memory, 
among other wrongs, of Slagters Nek. But what is the story 
of Slagters Nek? In 1815,a man Frederik Bezuidenhout 
resisted arrest, and taking arms, fled to the bush where he was 
tracked and shot down. His brother John and others rose in 
open rebellion, and even tried to induce a neighbouring Kaffir 
chief to aid them. They were defeated, and five of the ring- 
leaders were hanged. The Black Circuit of 1812, where 
many cases of alleged cruelty to natives came up for hearing 
is also a bitter memory among some sections of the Dutch. 
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Another grievance was, and is, the native question. Dutch 
and English ideas on the subject are diametrically opposed. 
The emancipation of the slaves in 1835 was undoubtedly the 
principal cause of the Great Trek; and the vacillating way in 
which the Government dealt with the independent and hostile 
tribes on the Eastern border, also disgusted many farmers 
with English rule. Those living in the Eastern districts of 
the Colony had little or no security against the inroads of the 
tribes across the border. In 1835 the country between the 
Kei and the Keiskamma was formed into a native protectorate 
under the title of the Province of Queen Adelaide. A year 
later, the then Colonial Secretary, Lord Glenelg, listening to 
the representations of well-meaning but ill-advised persons, 
caused the province to be abandoned, and the boundary was 
retracted to the Fish River, thus leaving the natives once 
more to their own devices. Simultaneously with these events 
the Great Trek began. 

For all checks on their liberty, the colonists had always had 
one remedy. The whole continent lay before them, and at 
the last resort they could ‘trek,’ span in their great ox- 
waggons and strike into the wilderness, and where they could 
or where they chose, find a new resting place, beyond the 
reach of any authority but their own. From the earliest times 
they had done this, and so seriously was it regarded by those 
in power, that in 1737 the Company fixed the Gamtoos River 
as a boundary over which any one passed at his peril. The 
tendency, however, could not be restrained, and in course of 
time it grew into a veritable passion for a wandering or a 
solitary life. One has only to live on the veld to understand 
this. The great dusky green plain stretches for miles with 
never a fence, seldom a house, to break it. Far in the distance 
the mountains rise out of the mirage to a sky unbroken by 
even a handsbreadth of cloud. For the greater part of the 
year the weather is perfect for an open-air life. Rain comes 
seldom, fog is unknown. No wonder that men felt the 
‘wanderdrop’ in their blood, and became enamoured of the 
free life, where they could lead their flocks and herds whither 
they chose, and acknowledged no authority save what their 
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own right hand could enforce. To this day the north-west 
corner of the colony, south of the Orange River, is known as 
the Trek-veld. The country is too barren to admit of settle- 
ment, but the flocks are driven from place to place as, the 
pasture is exhausted, and the farmer and his family follow in 
their waggons like Horace’s Scythians. In the Transvaal, on 
the approach of winter the stock is driven down from the high 
to the low veld. On the dry table lands in the West of Cape 
Colony, sheep farms of 30,000 acres are common ; and on one 
of them the writer has stood on a mountain, and as far as the 
eye could reach, seen not a house except the farm steading 
itself. 

The trekkers of sixty years ago made their way north amid 
perils of the wilderness and perils of robbers and savages; and 
settling, some north of the Orange River, some in Natal, 
fancied they were safe from interference. But they were wrong. 
The ruler of Britain is as longhanded as Artaxerxes of old. In 
one way and another the British Government found cause to 
intervene, not in a consistent and intelligible manner, but now 
advancing, now withdrawing, in a way calculated to irritate 
rather than reassure and conciliate the somewhat cross-grained 
and suspicious men of the veld. At the cost of terrible suffer- 
ing and bloodshed, the voor trekkers who had crossed the 
Drakensberg founded the republic of Natalia, only after a few 
years to find the British Government stepping in to avert 
threatened disorder in the east of the Colony, and successfully 
asserting its claim to Natal as British territory (1842). Half- 
a-dozen years later, British sovereignty was proclaimed over 
the country between the Orange and the Vaal rivers. The 
Dutch who resisted were defeated at Boomplats, and trekked 
vnce more across the Vaal. Half-a-dozen years more, and the 
Orange River Sovereignty was left to itself as not worth the 
trouble and expense it occasioned, and became the Orange 
Free State. In the early seventies the rush to the diamond 
fields began, and a dispute as to the ownership of the district 
was settled by Great Britain holding it and giving £90,000 as 
compensation for possible rights of the Free State. North of 
the Vaal, the same groping and uncertain policy marked the 
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intervention of Great Britain. When the farmers who left the 
Orange Sovereignty had settled beyond the Vaal, it was 
agreed by the Sand River Convention that they should not be 
interfered with by the British Government. In 1877 the 
desperate situation of the country moved a large portion of 
the inhabitants to seek British protection. The British flag 
was hoisted, only to be hauled down four years later in spite 
of the most solemn assurances, no doubt because the powers 
that were, were moved partly by sentimental reasons, partly 
because they considered the game not worth the candle. 

Such in broad outline was the course of South African 
affairs until recent times; on the one hand the British element 
creeping timidly forward, or as timidly withdrawing, yet on 
the whole advancing in spite of weakness and mistakes; on 
the other hand, the Dutch element originally independent, and 
by the circumstances of its life becoming every generation 
more intractable, and less disposed to come to terms. In 1881 
it seemed as if things were finally settled. The Free State 
had long been on excellent terms with Britain, and was more 
English than some parts of the Colony. Natal had been freed 
from the dread of the Zulus. The Transvaal had gained all 
it desired, and had assumed the rank of a friendly protected 
State. But in the 80’s far-reaching movements made them- 
selves felt. Africa was partitioned among the European 
powers. Year by year the British occupation of South Africa 
became effective, until her territory skitting the Western and 
Northern borders of the Free State and the Transvaal 
stretched from Agulhas to the Great Lakes. While to the 
Transvaal thus hemmed in the discovery of gold brought an 
overwhelming influx of outsiders. 

By the conventions between the British Government and 
the South African Republic, it was. agreed that British sub- 
jects coming into the Transvaal should have the same rights 
as the original inhabitants. The new-comers found that this 
expectation could not be realized. Obstacles were placed in 
their way. The franchise laws were altered in an arbitrary 
manner, and they found themselves bearing all the burdens 
and exercising none of the rights of citizens, Nor was this 
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all, the government of these simple and God-fearing farmers 
—as their admirers style them—began to develop features 
commonly supposed peculiar to a corrupt tyranny. The out- 
lander population found the necessities of life and industry 
heavily taxed. The great bulk of the public revenue was 
derived from them, while a mere fraction came back in the 
form of expenditure. Public education for their children 
could only be had in Dutch, their mother-tongue being grudg- 
ingly placed on the curriculum as a foreign language. Life 
and property were insecure in spite of, or because of, a 
meddlesome and brutal police. Even the few rights allowed 
them could only be obtained at a price. Bribery and corrup- 
tion were prevalent. Every person who has taken an interest 
in South African affairs knows how all the Transvaal officials 
from the President downwards were amenable to pecuniary 
influence. The writer need not recall the more notorious 
instances. One he will give as he had it from his informant, 
a gentleman who was in business not a score of miles from 
Johannesburg. ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘ when I was there I had to do 
with a mine. You took documents to the Mines Office, and 
they put them at the bottom of a pile so high’—holding his 
hands some three feet apart—‘to wait their turn, and you 
would hear no more about them. But go down some morning 
and slip a ten pound note into an official’s hand, and you got 
them back in no time.’ 

Into the attempts of the outlanders to obtain some hand in 
the government for which they had to pay so heavily, it is 
impossible to go at present. The inner history of the last ten 
or a dozen years has only now begun to be written. Suffice 
it to say, that every form of terrorism and evasion was used to 
defeat them, and the Transvaal kept in a state of continual 
unrest. : 

A more disquieting feature was that the ferment was felt to 
be only a symptom of a more serious danger which threatened 
not one city or territory but the whole of South Africa. It 
was not, perhaps, proved, but it certainly was known as surely 
as anything human can be, that the South African Republic 
was regarded by a large section of the Dutch population of 
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South Africa as the head and front of a movement to get rid 
of British domination and convert South Africa into a Dutch 
Federation. More recent occurrences have placed this beyond 
question. It is impossible in this connection to avoid referring 
to the Afrikander Bond, although the writer does so with the 
greatest diffidence. Any imputation of disloyalty to it and its 
members is always hotly denied. What official information 
with regard to it may exist is not yet known; but this much 
is certain that there are both English and Dutch Colonists who 
say plainly that they were unable to continue members of that 
body because of the ‘seditious rubbish’ talked at its local 
gatherings. Bond or no Bond, one could not live a month in 
South Africa without noticing that some malign influence was 
at work, undermining and belittling British supremacy. 
Straws'show how the wind blows. Before the war broke 
out, Colonists were loudly talking of taking their guns and 
going to the assistance of the Transvaal. We were told that 
in the event of war, the British troops would have no more 
chance against the Boers than in 1881; and that in addition 
the Transvaal artillery had been declared by experts to be the 
finest in the world. At Burghersdorp there is a theological 
Seminary for candidates for the Dutch Reformed Church. 
Last June, the Cape Times pilloried some amusing extracts 
from the seminary magazine. A budding predikant had so 
far forgotten the gravity befitting a student of theology as to 
go a-gazing at the Queen’s Birthday celebrations in the 
village, and was punished by finding that he had strayed into 
the enemy’s camp. He confided to the pages of the magazine 
how he was filled with shame when the salute was fired, how 
his tongue clave to his palate when three cheers were called 
for, and how finally he fled in confusion when the band began 
to play ‘God Save the Queen’ and the loyalists present un- 
covered. It was asserted that in Paarl and Stellenbosch 
when the news came of the capture of a British column at 
Nicholson’s Nek, newsboys went shouting through the streets, 
‘Good news to-night.’ In the schools of that district it was 
acknowledged to the writer it was, and no doubt is, the 
correct thing for children of Dutch sympathies or descent to 
XXXV, 5 , 
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wear the Transvaal colours. Ez oribus parvulorum. After 
the outlander exodus, many instances of petty persecution of 
refugees by ill-conditioned Dutch Colonists came to our ears. 
The writer may be accused of descending to mere gossip; but 
when one is living in a country, and near the centre of dis- 
turbance, it is such small things which tell, and point the real 
trend of feeling. Your Dutchman will never admit to « 
Britisher that he is disloyal, but flatter his vanity or sit docile 
at his feet, aud he will relax into ‘ portentous whispers’ about 
what he and his friends hope to do some day. 

That there was in the Colony a widespread sympathy with 
the Transvaal originating honourably enough, but fostered 
directly and indirectly by Transvaal emissaries; that not a few 
Colonists fought under the Transvaal flag; that many more 
would have done the same but for fear of the consequences, 
is undeniable. But on the other hand, in this connection, it 
cannot be insisted upon too strongly that all Dutch Colonists 
are not so minded. Many of them—all of any weight or 
talent—are thoroughly loyal. And the writer has witnessed 
how many of them used their influence both before and after 
the outbreak of war, to dissuade their hot-headed kinsmen 
from foolish deeds, to contradict the Boer ‘campaign of 
slander,’ and to keep the peace amid the commotion of the 
time. We should remember to their credit that they have 
done this amid the most trying circumstances. Scarcely one 
of them but has relations or friends in the Transvaal, and so 
finds his house divided against itself. One household the 
writer knows which before the war had been six weeks in 
progress, had two cousins killed at Elandslaagte, another a 
prisoner at Simonstown, a sister’s family shut up in Kimberley, 
a daughter in the Free State, and several friends fighting on 
either side. At every farm in the district a like story was to 
tell. We cannot wonder that the Colony dreaded the advent 
of war, and up to the last desired nothing more fervently than 
that it might be averted. To the Colonists it meant nothing 
else than civil strife; and we cannot judge them censoriously 
if their natural affections appeared to master all other senti- 
ments, 
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To return to the larger aspect of the question—even before 
the outbreak of war observers both at home and in the Colony 
recognised that the question at issue was not the mere muni- 
cipal one of the outlanders’ grievances, but the continuance 
of British supremacy in South Africa, or as it was popularly 
put there—who was to be baas. The evasion and opposition 
by which President Kruger and his advisers sought: to resist 
the British demands were at bottom animated by a blind un- 
reasoning hatred of everything English, a hatred not confined 
to them, but general among the whole Boer population. We 
say ‘ unreasoning hatred’ advisedly, for no satisfactory origin 
for it can be found. Some partisans have attributed it to the 
Jameson Raid, forgetting that the same spirit was manifest 
before that much made-of escapade ; and that according to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s distinct statement, we were on the verge 
of hostilities with the Transvaal when it took place. The 
same Minister laid his finger on the spot in his speech in the 
House of Commons on the 19th October, when he said that 
the race animosity which has been the curse of South Africa 
is an animosity based upon contempt. A few days before the 
report of that speech reached the Cape the writer was dis- 
cussing things in general with a friend who remarked ‘The 
Dutch can’t stand the English or any people who are their 
superiors: and because they have not a chance against them, 
they affect to despise them.’ As in private, so in public life. 
Hate, fear, and contempt were all confused in the Boers’ atti- 
tude to the British government and settlers, They despised 
them because they remembered how, time after time, they had 
relaxed their hold on what lay in their grasp, in the abandon- 
ment of the Orange Free State, and notoriously, in their weak 
submission to their initial successes in 1881; because they had 
seen the red-jackets then shot down like buck, and again, had 
Jameson’s men surrender at Doornkop. They feared Britain 
because her people had once more found them out in their re- 
fuge beyond the Vaal], and were pouring by thousands into a 
region which they regarded as their own preserve, while round 
about them British enterprise had hemmed them in, and ren- 
dered a repetition of the Great Trek impossible, And they 
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despised—or affected to despise—the English because they 
were their superiors in everything—in education and know- 
ledge of the world, in enterprise and resource. The name of 
Mr. C. J. Rhodes is accursed with them quite apart from the 
Jameson Raid, because he represents De Beers, which they 
would fain have seen under the Free State; and, worse still, 
the Chartered Company, which has set the bounds on two sides 
of the Transvaal, and put a stop to their free-booting raids, 
and is a silent rebuke to the unprogressive corrupt manage- 
ment of their own country. To put it plainly, the Boers felt 
that they were driven into a corner, and were fighting for 
their lives. Their choice was to die fighting or to submit to 
being gradually swamped. No one who lived in Scuth Africa 
could doubt that war was some day inevitable, unless conces- 
sions were made by one side or the other—of its honour by 
the Empire: of its absurd pretensions and prejudices by the 
Transvaal, 

When Sir Alfred Milner was sent out two years ago as High 
Commissioner, it was more than a fancy which led men to hope 
that the man who had done such great service in the North of 
Africa, was, now that his task there was done, sent to prepare 
the way for a final settlement of affairs in the South. When 
the news of the Edgar outrage spread through the Colony a 
twelvemonth ago, it was, the writer well remembers, hailed 
instinctively as the beginning of the end; and before the 
Bloemfontein conference was concluded, the common feeling 
was that further negotiation was but a marking of time. When 
the Transvaal ultimatum was made known it was received not 
with surprise but relief. 

Prophecy before the event is dangerous; but it seems ob- 
vious that the present war will be the making of South Africa, 
if only the military successes we hope for are wisely followed 
up. The air will be cleared: enterprise will no longer be 
deterred by insecurity, nor hampered by reactionary and 
corrupt influences, farmers will find stock more profitable to 
breed than the chimeras of the Bond; and we may expect to 
see something of the same wonderful progress which has 
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recently marked Australia, a country which offers many points 
of resembiance to South Africa. 

The price to be paid for these advantages is heavy. It is 
needful that offences come; but woe unto him by whom they 
come. The guilt of its being necessary to secure the peace 
and well-being of South Africa not by pacific means, but by 
war, at the cost of lives, some, like the late General Symons, 
cut off in the fulness of their experience, when they had just 
begun to see the fruit of many years labours, others in the 
promise of their youth—this guilt does not lie at the door of 
the capitalists of the Rand, nor at the door of those who have 
opened up new countries, and caused civilisation to take the 
place of savagery ; nor yet at the door of the Government 
which for these long years has patiently endeavoured to un- 
ravel the tangled skein of African affairs. It lies with no one 
of these, but with those who in their blindness and pride have 
used every art of evasion and threatening to avoid aught but 
the merest shadow of concession, all the while making their 
own preparations, and, in the end, choosing their own time for 
war. 





Art. V.—THE COERCION OF CUSTOM. 


“Since custom is the principal magistrate of man’s life, let men by 
all means endeavour to obtain good customs.”—Lord Bacon. 


HEN we look beneath the surface into the mysteries of 

the worship of the goddess Custom, and the multi- 
tudinous ways in which she exercises her imperial sway, we 
are confronted with some curious anomalies. If her dicta were 
uniformly good and reasonable nothing could be said, and we 
might all with alacrity and one mind troop into the modern 
temple of concord, burn incense, and come away assured that 
in doing what the vulgar phrase ‘the correct thing’ we were 
invariably doing the right thing. Unhappily, the decrees of 
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our supreme but changeful deity are of a very mixed and 
arbitrary nature. And, while some restraints of convention 
have been relaxed, the trend of this luxurious era is to rivet 
other fetters more tightly than ever upon the world at large. 

It is a frequent boast that we have thrown off conventionali- 
ties, and entered into the regime of individual liberty. But as 
I shall attempt to show, this is but very partially true. It 
matters little whether a fashion or usage be good or bad, its 
constraint will be forced upon the body politic sooner or later. 
The rout may protest and remonstrate against this or that, but 
vainly, and will generally end by giving in. 

To pass from the general to the particular, let me cite a few 
of the ways in which society so-called imposes in these latter 
days upon its members with ever-increasing stress burdens 
hard to be borne. 

The growing difficulty and cost of living in' the upper and 
middle grades is a theme in everyone’s mouth. There was a 
time many of us can remember when an income of from five 
hundred to a thousand pounds per annum was counted a good 
one for a fair-sized household among the professional and 
upper-middle classes, and sufficed to assure to its possessors a 
comfortable maintenance without over-running the constable. 
These were the days when the rural English chawbacon lived 
in his wayside or woodland ccttage on ten to twelve shillings 
weekly wage, and reared a large family withal, in a certain 
measure of rude comfort, though without the adjuncts of 
pianoforte, novelette, and cheap finery for his womankind. 
These, too, were the days when domestic servants were 
content to serve their employers faithfully, work with a will, 
and eat the bread provided for them with cheerfulness, on a 
scale of remuneration the modern ‘help’ would deride. In 
short, labour was cheaper all round, the domestic menage was 
simpler, fewer servants were required (except among the 
opulent or titled few); and the general style of living had not 
mounted up the yearly expenditure to the pitch it has now 
attained through the compulsion of general custom. 

To-day, in a certain milieu of society, we hear on all sides 
of the augmenting demands and dictation of those who.attend 
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upon us. Not only is the scale of wages steadily going up 
with continual clamour for more, but the housemaid will only 
do this and the parlourmaid that ; cook must have her scullion, 
while a boy-of-all-work has to be brought in to fetch and 
carry for the women servants, clean the boots and cutlery, 
and even to take the dishes to the dining-room. Formerly, 
and not so long since either, two or three female domestics 
served a good-sized family of the class we are discussing, when 
a thousand a year was reckoned almost a handsome com- 
petency. Materfamilias loudly laments, but as a rule does 
nothing, seldom attempting to contribute her mite of effort 
towards changing the tyrannous habits in vogue, which 
enslave and impoverish her and her class. It might, and 
doubtless does sometimes, suggest itself to her inner conscious- 
ness that were the daughters of the house sensibly to turn to, 
and, in place of filling up the daily round with abnormal 
exercises on the bicycle, the golf links, and the like, with a 
few high-spiced novels thrown in between for the spare spaces, 
give a due portion of their time and thought to the humbler 
but necessary duties of their home, the servant difficulty would 
soon right itself.. But too oft in these days it is the pullets 
that rule the roost, and the humdrum drudgery of housework 
is not much to the taste of these. Besides, where is the time 
for it when Lilian has haply to train for a cycling gymkhana or 
forthcoming hockey match, Gwendoline for the great golf 
tournament or the next fencing competition; and, then, Gladys 
may have to coach up the Girl-Bachelors’ cricketing eleven, 
or work herself thin with the Lady-Rovers’ Football team. 
No, no, the dear girls are too busy all day out of doors making 
muscle, the housework must be done, and we must have our 
proper tale of servants to do it, or we shall lose caste. Our 
position requires such and such an establishment. We must 
be ‘in the swim,’ live up to our grade, do as others do, Thus 
do so many of us argue to ourselves, and groan, and struggle, 
and pull long faces when the tradesmen’s bills and the bankers’ 
passbook come in. 

In Continental countries, France notably, they are wise in 
this regard. ‘The ‘ bonne,’ for instance, for a British parlour- 
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maid’s wages, will do about the work of three English 
domestics, though doubtless in a rougher way, sing and laugh 
over her work, and munch her ration of food with never a 
grumble. The foreign middle-class and small gentry, with 
their one ‘general,’ supplemented occasionally by a little 
charring or such like assistance, subsist with ease on incomes 
the British mind would deem the pittance of penury. Why, it 
is plain to see. With five or six extra mouths to fill, a 
moderate-sized family in this country becomes a huge party of 
a dozen or more to maintain; with the added waste of food- 
stuffs peculiar to hirelings when eating their master’s bread, 
and in the large dimensions of the household most difficult for 
the housewife to control. 

Then, again, in respect of private entertainments. The 
feasts provided by fashionable custom are perhaps not quite so 
Gargantuan as of old in the matter of solid quantity of victual 
put on the table, but for elegance and costly ostentation the 
class of modern ‘shows’ affected by the smart world or its 
imitators are an enormous tax on the means of the ordinary 
gentleman, besides giving little satisfaction to either bidder or 
bidden. One has heard (veritably) of as much as three to 
four hundred pounds, and even more, being lavished upon 
flowers alone to deck out a great mansion for a London ball. 
Another questionable piece of ‘ new-rich’ swagger which has 
crept into certain circles of late years is that of presenting 
visitors at an evening dance or other festivity with a parting 
gift. True, in archaic times honoured guests were wont to 
receive presents from their entertainers, and the ‘ guest 
allotted-gifts’ (r& mpoorvxsvra teva) for the stranger hospitably 
received within the gates of the mansions were a feature in 
the usages of ancient Greece. But these ‘ guest-gifts ’ were 
proffered in a different spirit from that which prompts the 
modern plutocratic ball-giver. Such extravagances are im- 
possible to any but the extremely wealthy, yet the mischief 
of their example spreads to those of smaller purses, by a 
species of social pressure and by the ignoble desire to be 
flattered and paragraphed in the Society papers. Marriages 
even have added a new exaction among social burdens to the 
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man of moderate means, for Punch’s long-ago advice to those 
about to marry— Don’t ’—has been now-a-days varied into a 
recommendation to bid every acquaintance you can muster to 
the wedding, give them washy tea and weak champagne, and 
reap your reward in the display of goodly gifts and in the 
columns of the fashionable prints which catalogue them. 

Among the Japanese, we are told, the bridegroom at the 
marriage time sends presents to his bride as costly as his means 
allow, and these she immediately offers to her parents in 
acknowledgment of their kindness in infancy, and of the pains 
bestowed upon her education. In view of the sumptuous 
trousseaus bestowed upon daughters in our western world to- 
day, such an offering to parents might perhaps be neither 
unbecoming nor unwelcome. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the ever growing 
luxury which is the vogue of the day, brought into being by 
the influx of trans-Atlantic dollars and ‘ deal-made’ fortunes, 
is one of the gravest problems of our time, increasingly provo- 
cative as it is of insolvency, greed, discontent, too often dis- 
honesty, and other miseries, among those unable to keep pace 
with the prevailing outlay. Unde habeas quareit nemo; sed 
oportet habere. Or as a shrewd old northerner (I think it 
was) put it, by way of advice to his son:—‘Get money, 
Reuben; honestly if thee can, but get money.’ 

What we sorely want is more simplicity if not frugality in 
all ranks of life. But to enforce frugality effectively upon the 
lower strata of society which so largely preponderate, the 
higher circles must begin to practise it themselves. ‘The 
whole middle-class, wrote one of our best Weeklies a few 
months back, ‘ preaches thrift to the poor with a pertinacity, 
which, considering its own extravagance when comfort is in 
question, is perfectly amazing.’ The spirit of prodigality 
tends to spread downwards, and, with the example of the 
reckless gambling and lavish expenditure of so many above 
them, it is less wonder to note how enormously the gaming 
spirit has ‘caught on’ in the ranks below, or to learn from 
apparently reliable statistics that the money spent on alcoholic 
liquors during 1898 averaged for every working-class family 
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in this country near about one-sixth of its weekly wages.* 
Truly, in these days we might usefully ponder a saying from 
Al Koran :—‘ Waste not thy substance profusely; for the 
profuse are brethren of the devils.’ 

Clothes, especially feminine ones, are another vehicle of 
social thraldom to their wearers. A certain type of male lays 
much store by what he shall eat and drink and wherewithal 
he shall be clothed, for the youthful springald of to-day’s 
monde must have his hats and collars, his boots and garments, 
of precisely the correct cut, quality, and dimensions. But the 
range of his possible variations in attire are happily restricted 
within comparatively narrow limits of pattern, material, and 
tint. It is reserved for the other sex to elevate dress into a 
passion. With them it has become in this our epoch of inten- 
sified luxury one of the most elaborate and engrossing of the 
fine arts. A distinguished novelist has said that in dealing 
with womankind the sharpest of men are apt to overlook 
in their calculations the paramount influence of dress, Nor 
would we that the skirted sex should lose the instinct to vest 
themselves in pretty and becoming apparel, or hold cheap the 
secret of outward adornment, provided the outlay thereon is 
kept within the reasonable capabilities of the individual woman. 
But here it is that smart society exercises one of its greatest 
tyrannies. The costliness of some women’s habiliments is 
startling to read of. We know that the costumes turned out 
by the Elises and Worths, the Paquins, Redferns, and Félixes, 
of the great Anglo-French-American world of fashion are ouly 
purchased at prodigious prices. Tailor-made clothes have 
once more become a rage among the feminine sets which are 
nothing if not ‘ modish, and even hand-painted gowns for in- 
door wear would appear to be among the latest developments 
of the art of spending huge sums of money on the coverings 
of one’s person, A peep into the periodicals which purvey 
for ladies is a revelation of the modern sumptuousiess in 
feminine drapery. Georges Pilotelle, we are told in a leading 





* See the recent book, The Temperance Problem and Social Reform, by 
Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell, who have worked out an elaborate array 
of figures on the subject. 
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ladies’ serial, is a great maestro among the art-designers of 
female costume to-day. He asserts that ‘at no time in the 
world’s history have there been such beautiful clothes as are 
made and worn now-a-days.’ But then he gives us the per 
contra of the present prevalent extravagance and frenzy for 
dress, which is alleged to have laid hold of every class of 
women in this country. ‘Times, says M. Pilotelle, ‘have 
changed very much since I was a youth. Women, who in” 
those days would have spent a hundred pounds a year, will 
now spend ten times that sum on their clothes; and on one 
occasion [ was called upon to design forty thousand pounds’ 
worth of costumes for one lady.’ He further instances a 
single pair of stockings bought for £100, and a tea-gown 
which cost the wearer £1700. ‘It is, says another authority, 
‘only in the course of a round of house visits that one entirely 
realises how absolutely callous to cost has become the fashion- 
able woman of to-day, where exterior adornment and the 
crucial subject of clothes generally are concerned.’ 

Not that in itself, a lavish indulgence in beautiful em- 
broideries, exquisite sartorial designs, cunning imitations of 
flowers, to ornament the person, by those possessed of great 
wealth, need be deprecated. Rather the reverse, since such 
tastes give employment to a multitude of workers, and call 
into operation muclk: artistic skill in an era when art-culture is 
so diffused as to be a glut in the market, and needs every 
possible avenue for its exercise. The mischief here again lies 
in the subtle coercive force of an imperious custom of display 
in dress, which is responsible for so much of the stress and 
strain so many are experiencing in the economic management 
of the modern medium household. Among women of any 
social position there is a ‘must’ governing the extent, style, 
and quality of the wardrobe, which will not be denied; inso- 
much that the changes of dress necessitated for paying visits 
of even a few days’ duration in friends’ houses have almost 
made visiting impossible to ladies of moderate means. I have 
heard women lament the comparatively inexpensive simplicity 
of the earlier tulles, muslins, and tarlatans, which girls were 
wont to wear at evening entertainments ; and very attractively 
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sweet many of them looked thus habited, as the present 
writer can vouch from recollection, But these plainer fabrics 
it seems, have now given place to expensive brocades, highly 
figured silks, lavishly belaced satins, and the like. And if now 
simplicity of a kind be the note affected in female vesture, it 
is the kind of simplicity which empties the money bag. All 
which splendour of raiment is imitated by every class below 
in one form or another of cheap sham finery. 

A man’s aspect of a woman he encounters is apt to be to her 
shape and looks rather than to the look and shape of her gar- 
ments. Indeed, it has been averred by a well-known feminine 
authority that to men everything worn on the female head is 
merely a hat or a bonnet. But woman regards woman 
critically as to her garb, and sums it up, taking in at a glance 
every point—flounce, braid, bow, pattern, fit, shade of colour. 
Indeed, her most radically ingrained ambition, right enough 
within limits, is to look chic, smart, stylish. But to attain to 
this what divings into family coffers, what long Christmas 
bills, what vyings and envyings, what heart burnings when 
there is a fancied failure, and at best what a poor triumph of 
brave trappings, which but conceal the real living breathing 
woman they belong to. Yes, beyond all doubt, with most 
daughters of Eve in every social grade the influence of dress 
is, in this our democratic and plutocratic day, perhaps more 
than ever before, paramount. And, after all, few men are al- 
together insensible to the latent charm and refinemeut of a 
really tasteful, harmonious, and well-fitting feminine costume, 
though that is not necessarily to be a modish or even a very 
costly one. Any way, may not a woman justly claim that, if 
it is reasonable for the affluent to beautify his house with 
splendid decoration, and cover its walls with art-treasures, 
surely she may exhibit the refinement and triumphs of the 
costumier on her own person. 

In this connection, by the way, it is worth noting how the 
order of things seen in nature and primitive man has been 
reversed in the artificial conditions of civilisation. For, 
whereas the males among the non-human forms of animal life 
most commonly display the gaudiest patterns of coat or 
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plumage, and the savage paints or decks himself in the 
showiest colours, the female is usually inconspicuous in her 
drab colourless dress. 

Among the curious vagaries of fashion in feminine attire, 
nothing is stranger than the submissive acquiescence in its 
despotism side by side with the incalculable caprice of its 
fluctuations. Consider, for example, the helpless, almost 
abject, tone the lady chronicler of the passing modes is con- 
strained to take in’the pages of her particular periodical. 
Here is an observation I extracted the other day. ‘1t goes 
without saying that close-fitting dresses and clinging costumes 
are still the correct thing, and many women who not so long 
ago shunned making themselves, as they considered, notice- 
able by adopting this style, will, if they persist in not following 
it, render themselves not merely noticeable, but conspicuous 
and even eccentric.’ ‘I grieve,’ says another, ‘to record the 
fact that skirts are longer than ever—in fact, they are worn 
dangerously long in front.’ Or, take this paragraph from a 
fashionable contemporary. ‘It is extraordinary to what 
serpent-like proportions the skirt has dwindled. One can 
hardly attempt to sit down in it, much less to walk, that is to 
say, what we generally understand by walking. We must 
now just move and glide, sweeping the carpets and streets as 
we do so.’ ‘I should like,’ writes another, ‘to enter my 
protest against the abominable fashion of clinging and trailing 
skirts) We have had fashions grotesque, fashions inconveni- 
ent, and fashions unbecoming in the extreme, but have 
we not of late years laid the flattering unction to our souls 
that Englishwomen at any rate were beginning to shake off 
the trammels of French conventionality of attire. ° 
Why, then, in the name of all that is sensible and sane, are we 
to be condemned to a fashion which is not only idiotic, and 
renders anything like free and graceful movement an 
impossibility, but which is also uncleanly in the extreme ?’ 

Unfortunately, Madame la Vogue is too often neither 
sensible nor sane. Recall the monstrous mid-Victorian 
crinolines, a revival of bygone hooped horrors, and next the 
suggestive indecency of the tied-back gown, the vestural 
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affectations of the aesthetes, the hideous sleeve-puffs sticking 
up like horns from the shoulder and disfiguring even the 
prettiest women’s shape, the mimicry of male attire, and of 
late the prodigious dimensions and top-heavy elaborations of 
feminine head-dress. ‘A woman,’ exclaims a lady expert in 
such matters, ‘let alone a man, might well be excused if she 
hesitated to give a name to some of those terrible erections of 
velvet, big stuffed birds, and endless bows.’ . . . (She is 
writing early in ’99). . . . ‘The chief idea,’ she adds, ‘ of 
the immediate moment, still speaking from a millinery point 
of view, is to cover dainty and delicately shaped heads with 
the heaviest possible materials, and these made up in the 
heaviest possible way. . . . AndI hasten to state that I 
am speaking of the best and most exclusive millinery establish- 
ments, where women of taste and breeding purchase their 
bonnets.’ She admits, it is true, that side by side with these 
monstrosities are to be seen many really charming models of 
old-world hats. And this is,no doubt especially the case 
where as in London educated ladies, through stress of circum- 
stances, are now bringing their taste and refinement to bear 
upon the study of the milliner’s art. 

One often wonders what it is exactly which dominates and | 
compels women, even your modern individualistic ‘inde- 
pendent,’ to fall in more or less with every passing mode. 
Even the most sensible and sturdy-minded of the sex bow the 
knee, however reluctantly, in the fashion-house of Rimmon. 
So soon as the oracle speaks from the cryptic shrine, the great 
feminine chorus submissively accepts the decree. ‘ Sleeves 
are to be fuller this season.’ . . . ‘Our best gowns will be 
chiefly of lace,” . . . ‘black tulle toques are going to be 
indispensable. . . . ‘Paradody plumes, alas! again 
appear on all our millinery, and the chiffon reigns supreme,’ 
etc., etc. For a mere man, it almost seems sacrilegious to 
utter these mysteries, which are mostly little more than names 
to his undiscerning mind. But the point they emphasise, as 
one glances through these crisp dulcet enumerations of 
costumes delightsome, is the confidently assumed and yet very 
real coercing force of the dicta upon multitudes of the sweet 
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sex to buy and wear what is worn at the moment, be it pretty, 
be it ugly, whether they. like it, or where they like it not. 
Doubtless, it will be answered on the feminine side that it is 
originality within certain fixed lines of conformity that is 
‘aimed at by the best-dressed women. But, nevertheless, the 
great mass of the sex have neither the leisure nor the aptitude 
for such studies, and can but feebly follow in the ways along 
which they are driven. 

As to who sets the fashion in feminine clothes, we have it 
from M. Worth through a lady-interviewer that ‘certain 
élégantes, who have the courage of their convictions and a be- 
lief in their own charms, can impose whatever style of dress 
suits them best on the world at large.’ Suits them best, bear 
in mind, not what may suit others best. 

True it is, that the shackles of custom are never realised in 
their full strength till one tries to get rid of them, Were we 
moderns, men or women, to walk abroad in the habiliments of 
the Elizabethan period or of the Regency, we should 
assuredly be mobbed. The public resents eccentricity of any 
kind, emphatically so in dress; and, on occasions, doggedly 
enforces its views, regardless of modern theories about per- 
sonal freedom. To take a very recent example, where a 
titled lady in ‘rational’ costume was refused entry into the 
coffee-room of an inn by the proprietress, and in consequence 
prosecuted her. The refusal was grounded upon the conten- 
tion that the interests of the hotel might suffer prejudice by 
the unrestricted admission to its public reception-room of 
ladies habited after a certain fashion not approved by custom. 
There were lady bicyclists on the highway, said mine hostess 
in her evidence before the Court, who wore skin-tights, ‘and 
she felt therefore bound to draw a line, and she did so at 
knickerbockers, so as to prevent anyone using the coffee-room 
unless she had a long skirt to cover the knickerbockers.’ Here 
we observe a coercive judgment exercised by an individual 
woman against a collective body of women claiming to cycle 
in a certain type of costume, The jury upheld her, and a 
London newspaper of high standing pronounced this verdict 
fully justified by the circumstances, adding that an innkeeper 
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‘should be entitled to take account of a wide spread sentiment 
in regard to a particular fashion of dress.’ Were a man to 
present himself at an hotel robed in a skirt he would assuredly 
be excluded from the coffee-room. And it becomes a nice 
point how far women are to be permitted with impunity to 
assume the garments which the general sense distinctively 
associates with the male sex. 

No doubt this question of so-called rational dress, with its 
bipartite nether garment and its knickerbockers for bicycling 
women, is a vexed one ; and if only one or two of our Society 
leaders could be got to ride ‘en bicyclette’ male-fashion in 
male attire, hosts of young women would straightway joyfully 
follow the lead. Nor can we deny that there is something to 
say from their standpoint as to safety and convenience. But 
the claims of sightliness are too strong, and meanwhile British 
feeling runs high against such defiances of conventional 
usage. Even Lord Salisbury, liberal as he is towards women’s 
privileges, cannot stand these vagaries of costume. Among 
the female devotees of the bicycle, ‘ there,’ he says, ‘ you will 
see the sense of beauty is surely displaced. My belief is that 
if there were any Dante to write an artistic ‘Inferno,’ its 
lowest circle would be tenanted by the ladies who dress 
themselves in the bicycle skirt or knickerbockers.* 

In any case, whether we deem this particular jury right or 
wrong in their judgment, it may be allowed us to fervently 
hope that the Association which encourages these peculiar 
eccentricities in dress will never make much headway in this 
country. 

Curiously, a similar point was raised the other day about 
women’s smoking. A lady was summoned before a Metro- 
politan Police Court for disorderly conduct, in refusing to 
desist from smoking in the bar of an hotel, with her husband 
and a male friend. The magistrate, while admitting there was 
no law against ladies’ smoking, said that their doing so in a 
public place probably had a tendency to disorder, and that the 
landlord of the hotel had a perfect right to make a regulation 
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prohibiting it. ‘He also had a right to send for a policeman 
and have the lady removed if she refused to desist.’ The 
behests of custom, in short, are not to be trampled on by 
individual license. 

Next, as allied tc the force of custom in our clothes, let us 
turn for a moment to the season of mourning and its accepted 
conventionalities. In this matter it is not to be denied that 
the nineteenth century has shown towards its close a marked 
improvement. Throughout the ages no wont of humankind 
has been more stringent, or more distinctive of particular races, 
than the observance of funeral rites. Holocausts of human 
sacrifice, the immolation of slaves, captives, wives, and hand- 
maidens, besides the taking of animal life in multifarious 
forms, are familiar accompaniments of the obsequies of great 
potentates to the student of history and ethnology. More 
dead to appease the dead was the shocking and barbarous 
principle of our earlier ancestors: whether it were to solace 
the sea-king’s journey to Valhalla, or speed the passage across 
the waters of Acheron and the streams of Cocytus to the sun- 
less mansions of the dark-haired god. And the survival of 
primitive funeral ceremonies have passed into Christian times, 
and are with us to-day in more or less modified forms. For, 
verily, the grief of man for the passing of his beloved ones 
neither age nor custom alters, and this anguish of the human 
soul will for ever incline to find vent and expression in some ex- 
ternal manifestations common to all. It is a theme one would 
desire to treat in a reverent spirit, for which of us is without 
some deep-down sacred memory that still throbs to the 
touch. 

‘ Without mourners, wails the chorus in the sublimest of 
Greek tragedies, ‘how could Admetos have celebrated the 
funeral of his dear wife.’ And to-day—albeit before the gates 
of our window-darkened mansions we see not the vessel of 
lustral water from the fountain, and no severed lock of hair 
is laid before the door, nor pour we out invocations or liba- 
tions of wine to the departed, neither are we conspicuous with 
mourning tonsure, nor with rended garments—nevertheless 
mankind has held on to the dark apparel, the sable trappings, 

XXxXV. 6 
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and the funeral baked meats. Many of us can remember the 
custom of placing hired ‘ mutes,’ as they were termed,—a poor 
shadow indeed of the archaic mourners—on either side of the 
entrance to a house of death. But it was in the extent and 
profusion of ebon-hued vesture prescribed both ‘for and after 
the funeral function that the pressure of inexorable convention 
made itself so heavily felt. The colossal plumed hearse, dark 
within and without, the array of dusky ponderous chariots, the 
undertaker’s troop with hats swathed in large crape ‘ weepers,’ 
everywhere a throng of Atrati, and nought but black, black, 
black. Then the cold collation for the mourners, the gratis 
distribution of kid gloves, the whole household to the youngest 
child and the last domestic fitted out in new funereal habili- 
ments. Such has been our customary modern tribute to the 
sbrine of Libitina. These gloomy paraphernalia one re- 
envisages with something like a shudder. And after that, the 
reckoning for the survivors. I recall from my boyhood the 
laying to his rest of one near of kin, and the account of the’ 
undertaking firm of drapers, which many years later came 
under my notice. It mounted to well over three hundred 
pounds. And this for a gentleman’s family certainly large, 
with a governess and some half-a-dozen servants, living in 
fairly easy circumstances, but nothing more. Imagine the 
consequent crippling of the widowed lady’s initial income in 
such a case. In this regard, I repeat, we have done something 
to mend matters, but might we not do more? It is urged by 
some that the robing in black is a necessary and convenient 
badge of bereavement—at once a signal to others, and an 
appropriate tribute to the subdued plane of the wearer’s feel- 
ings. Colour in one’s apparel, when the heart is rent and 
aching in the first dark days ‘ of nothingness,’ might indeed 
seem out of keeping, unbecoming, and even suggestive of 
indifference or disrespect to the memory of the departed. But, 
gay colours aside, the conventional externals of mourning 
might surely be modified and much reduced even from pre- 
sent usage. , 

The Breton woman is compelled by decree of custom to 
cover her face out of doors with an elongated crape veil for 
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the first twelve months of her widowhood, and for another 
. twelve she may either shift it to one side or let it hang as a 
weeper down her back. In parts of Germany, we are told, it 
is an absorbing aspiration among the very poorest classes to 
be buried in handsome full-dress even to gloves and (for 
females) corsets: while the shifts and privations they will 
undergo in lifetime to save enough money for this purpose 
are pathetic to read of. Then again, alike in London as in 
Paris, fashion prescribes degrees in costume for the bereaved, 
as deep mourning, half mourning, slight mourning, with other 
delicately shaded and graded provisions for ‘ mitigated grief,’ 
and carries these discriminations even to the borders of our 
visiting cards and stationery. But if such conventional 
niceties are permissible to the weli-to-do, and to the cere- 
monial of Courts, general custom applicable to all classes 
should be made as elastic and as gently pressing to the vast 
army of the needy work-a-day world as possible, For ex- 
ample, were the badge of military mourning to be recognised 
by public usage as sufficing for all in every rank of life and 
either sex, what an enormous boon it would be to multitudes, 
A plain broad band of crape or black cloth fastened round 
one sleeve of coat, jacket, frock, or gown, would answer every 
purpose of designating a loss in a family, for the merest trifle 
of expense. Such a circlet might (like our present hat-band) 
be deepened or narrowed by common consent to show the 
relative nearness of the loss, and there convention might 
stop. Given a few high-place rulers of fashion to set the 
example, the purveyors of mourning might themselves 
mourn, but the great public would be glad; and the 
bereaved by such a reform as this, and by increased 
simplicity in respect of the exequies generally, would be 
spared having to bear in the hour of dolour the added 
burden of financial embarrassment. 

In the feminine world there are many minor forms of 
custom or etiquette which used to be rigorously insisted 
upon, but which in these modern days are either greatly 
relaxed or becoming obsolete. The chaperon is one of 
these. As to whether her disappearance is an unmixed 
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advantage opinions materially differ. On the one hand, 
there is a certain transparent absurdity in the notion that 
a@ young married woman of say five and twenty is com- 
petent to pilot about a mature spinster in the thirties. 
On the other, society still exacts chaperonage for the 
maiden—‘ bachelor woman’ she prefers, I believe, to call 
herself—at public balls, in returning calls, and in very 
ceremonious functions, But otherwise the modern young lady 
may accept a man’s escort, ride with him, bicycle with him, 
go to the play with him, walk with him, unencumbered with 
the irksome attendance of the dame duenna. Not that this 
license meets with general acceptance among the English 
better classes as yet, but we are in a state of transition, and, 
thanks to our American lady cousins, are far on the road to 
throwing off all our old-world restraints. Probably the 
bicycle did most to emancipate the society girl in this 
direction. ; 

Yet even in these emancipated days there are lines to be 
drawn in respect of ‘equality of treatment’ (to use a tax- 
paying term) between the sexes. Thus,in a recent number 
of a woman’s serial dealing with the avocation of ‘lady guide,’ 
it is claimed for this novel public functionary that, with her 
various accomplishments and capabilities, she will turn her 
hand to almost anything in the line of cicerone or kindred 
employment. Nevertheless, we are significantly given to 
understand that ‘there is one thing the lady guide cannot, 
may not, will not do—she does not guide gentlemen unless 
accompanied by another lady. Perhaps if she did she would 
be more in request, for she is generally young, often attractive, 
and sometimes both, but she sternly refuses to compromise 
herself in this way. She respects the laws of Mrs. Grundy.’ 
We have a delightful little touch of humour here, considering 
what scant regard the average damsel of to-day pays to poor 
Mrs, Grundy and her mostly sagacious maxims, And we may 
make another note. If men and women are or should be 
practically interchangeable in respect of occupations, as the 
female pioneer asserts, why should it be less proper for a 
woman-guide by herself to conduct men about a locality to 
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view its notabilia than it is for a solitary male to do the same 
office for ladies ? 

Again, it is easy to complain of certain coercive social 
usages, while yet one has nothing better to put in their place. 
Thus, everyone dislikes the formality of paying those visits to 
one’s friends known as afternoon ‘calls,’ But in this Society, 
having thoroughly thought the matter out, has followed the 
line of least inconvenience, as to the time and manner of 
putting oneself in evidence. This is of course mainly a ladies’ 
question, and so is the periodical ‘day’ fixed by the lady 
householder for reception of her acquaintances. When this 
day comes round, our poor hostess has no notion beforehand 
how many of her friends will present themselves. This will 
depend a good deal on these friends’ private arrangements for 
that day, and much also on how many greater than she in her 
social clientele are receiving visitors on the same day. She 
may thus provide cates and refreshment for a score or more 
of people when not half a dozen turn up; and so the luckless 
inmates of the household are sated for the next day or two 
with stale sandwiches and a plethora of confections, 

Many excellent ladies, too, still regulate their social inter- 
course on the principle of ‘gun for gun’ visits and ‘chop for 
chop’ entertainments. The constraint of custom sends Mrs. 
B. to Mrs. A’s house after the lapse of a conventional interval 
since Mrs, A’s last call. Call for call, but no unauthorised in- 
termediate or out-of-turn presentation of oneself. So if the 
C’s give the D’s a dinner, the D’s must return the compliment, 
crowd the menu with something near a like tale of courses, 
pile on the board a dessert of like costliness, and range 
through much the same varieties of quasi-recherché liquors. 
And this heavy outlay for a show of hospitality lasting at most 
from two to three hours! 

I must not omit to mention one of the worst petty forms of 
coercive custom, an out-growth of the multiplied wealth and 
extravagance of the day—the practice of giving gratuities or 
‘tips’ to underlings. Its pressure bears hardest on the 
moderately well-to-do, for to the affluent who gives largess 
out of his abundance the matter is an unconsidered trifle, 
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Railway attendants, hotel waiters, the steward and his mates 
in the ocean steam-boat, postmen and your tradesmen’s daily 
carriers, besides many others of like standing—each and all 
expect their douceur. The institution of tipping has become 
so stereotyped in the public mind that any individual of the 
‘ better classes’ refusing to conform to it is sure in one way or 
another to be made to smart for it. Moreover, no small part 
of the nuisance is the vagueness of the unwritten law 
governing the amount of the gratuity. When is one to give 
sixpence, a threepenny bit, a shilling, a half-crown, or a half- 
sovereign, without running the risk of being thought shabby, 
and having a black letter mark set against one for the next 
time the donee’s services are in requisition. If one only knew 
what is customary, what one ought to give, but this is so hard 
to arrive at. The most stringent regulations in writing, the 
notices that instant dismissal will punish the employee known 
to take a fee, are practically useless, Behind the aegis of 
assuetude the recipient of the tip feels himself practically safe. 
And whoso is bold enough to defy this British habit will soon 
weary of his or her well-doing. When anice corner seat in 
the railway carriage is desired or a locked-up compartment, 
the guard turns his back upon you and busies himself bowing 
my lord Croesus into an adjoining car, or deftly bestowing his 
light impedimenta within the netted racks. The railway 
porter will look another way when you hail him, and your 
luggage lie untouched on the station platform. © 

In the restaurant you frequent you may baw! out ‘ waiter’ 
ad libitum, but his ears and his eyes will not be to your table. 
When materfamilias wants extra milk or cream unexpectedly 
of an afternoon, the milkman will find he has none to spare. 
The butcher’s boy will be apt to make awkward mistakes, and 
leave an inferior joint at your house in mistake for a prime 
one. The vigilance of the policeman on your beat may 
slacken, the newspaper boy forget your paper, the letter- 
carrier prove perfunctory on occasions—everyone, in short, 
will devise some way of paying you out. There are one or 
two fashionable hotels in London where a casual diner is 
expected to give the head waiter as much as half-a-crown for 
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the luxury of his superb ministrations, And though a fixed 
charge has long been added to one’s hotel bill for attendance, 
in lieu of separate gratuities to the servants, now everyone 
pays in both ways. Even the club porter and butler, with the 
man who valets you if the clubhouse hus bedrooms, get their 
share of tips in due season, however stringently the club rules 
may forbid it. 

But the climax perhaps of monstrous excess in the giving of 
haphazard gratuities is to be found in certain forms of field- 
sport exercised at the country seats of magnates. A very 
usual fee, it seems, to the gamekeeper for a day’s partridge 
shooting is a sovereign ; for a good day’s assistance to kill his 
master’s pheasants for the market, you will be expected to pay 
him two sovereigns, or get a wretched station in the covert 
next time; while for a four or five days’ shoot not less than 
paper will be proper to offer him, that is, a five-pound note, 
Such absurd prodigality as this has grown gradually, and the 
constant influx of rich parvenus into the sporting-social world 
is constantly making it more difficult for the gentleman of 
moderate means to form one of a shooting party on present- 
day lines. Of salmon fishing also the same may be said, though 
in a somewhat lesser degree perhaps. Yet the writer of these 
pages can remember not so long ago enjoying, by the kind- 
ness of country friends, many a day’s sport off and on, here or 
there, with gun or salmon rod, where a crown was the most 
usual tip at the end of a day, and thankfully received too. But 
this was north of the Border, where and when keepers and 
gillies and domestic servants had not been educated up to the 
bloated standard of modern sumptuary exactions. 

Hunting, of course, is in these days solely a pastime for the 
wealthy ; and polo, when £500 is not an uncommon price to 
pay for a pony trained to the game, is fast becoming so: both 
are prolific of tips. And now, besides feeing the butler, foot- 
man, coachman, and housemaid, when a husband and wife visit 
at a country house, one has a new claimant for ‘ backsheesh ’ 
—the stable hand who cleans your bicycle! Verily and indeed 
the Britisher, who wears good clothes and has a decent roof 
over him, is seldom without his hands in his pocket. 
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The explanation of this invidious tipping custom is patent 
enough. It is an insidious form of pure selfishness: the desire 
to appropriate for yourself at the expense of your poorer neigh- 
bours that attention from servants and their like which ought 
to be gratuitously available to all, but which is really bestowed 
upon the highest bidders for it. 

Gambling, as we all know, is fast growing into a habit of 
the day, not only among men of every class, but, worse still, 
among women: and apparently even our school children are 
not exempt from its baneful influence. ‘ Experienced persons,’ 
says an eminent London weekly, ‘tell us that the public 
opinion of many urban Board Schools is not half hard enough 
towards the meaner vices, . . . and that some sharp dis- 
cipline from the lads themselves is required to put down 
gambling, which spreads in some schools like a poison, making 
all forms of study, and even of amusement, seem insipid.’* 
‘Fashion,’ writes (June, 1899) a well-known lady of title, 
‘ which ordained in pre-historic times that the Derby should be 
attended solely by men . . . . now decrees that women 
shall be present everywhere—at Epsom, Ascot, Goodwood, 
Doncaster, and at the week-end suburban meetings of Kemps- 
ton, Hurst Park, and Sandown. Women keep racehorses now ; 
women breed horses, and women bet—largely, some of them. 
They deal with commission agents, alias bookmakers, and 
wire their wagers to town before the races, just like men.’ 
‘And,’ says the same authority, writing still later, ‘ women 
have taken to cards again . . . notin modest humdrum 
fashion, but in the spirit of the gambler.’ ‘Many a lady,’ she 
adds, ‘thinks nothing of losing or winning as much as forty 
pounds nightly.’ 

Were there space, one might enlarge upon this and kindred 
phases of modern innovating practice. The increasing preva- 
lence, for instance, of blatant self-advertising in the odious 
present-day competition for notoriety. Or, again, the 
ridiculous affectation of masculine athletic pastimes which is 
still the fashion in the ranks of well-to-do womankind, to the 
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obliteration well-nigh of everything distinctively womanly in 
the mental and physical attributes of the sex. But enough I 
think has been said to show that, be it for good or be it for 
evil, the set of custom is a mightily forceful current, which 
oftentimes the strongest individuality is powerless to stem. 
To swim with the stream is manifestly the natural instinct of 
humanity. But this present is essentially an age when it 
behoves the self-respecting and the conscientious to resist 
being floated along with the flood-tide of every tyrannous 
vogue of the hour. 

True it is, in any case—to quote once more the weighty 
words of Bacon—that ‘the predominancy of custom is every- 
where visible, insomuch as a man would wonder to hear men 
profess, protest, engage, give great words, and then do just 
as they have done before, as if they were dead images and 
engines, moved only by the wheels of custom.’ 

T. P. W. 





Art. VI—THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


M. Emile Zola. 


ONCE met at dinner a very great tragedian, one of those 
the world has praised, or at least -discussed in his every 
.incarnation, and whose trifling criticism on his art was received 
by all as an oracle. When at dessert, music was on the tapiss 
our great actor burst into a phrase out of Rossini’s ‘ Othello,’ 
adding that he was prouder of his musical gifts than of his 
dramatic power. It made a great impression on me, young as I 
then was, and disturbed my ideas of common sense as well as 
saddened my soul to have to realise the childishness of men. 
M. Zola is equally foolish in labelling himself a realist, when, 
in fact, he is a great artist, even more, a lyrical Poet. His 
method is synthetic, though he prides himself on being an 
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analyst, a scientist, a follower of Claude Bernard; applying to 
the human heart the same scalpel with which his scientific 
master operated in his laboratory, and replying to every human 
wail by a physiological answer. Still, what strikes me most in 
his whole work, and in his criticisms,* is, inconsistency ; it has 
therefore appeared to me a proper method to discuss M. Zola’s 
works from his own point of view, in quoting what he said him- 
self about realism in general and the art of the novelist in 
particular. 

He begins by telling us that physiology will give some day 
the key to all men’s passions; that with the help of science we 
shall be able to know why and how the individual mechanism 
works; how man thinks, loves; how he passes from reason to 
passion and madness. Man does not live alone, he lives in a social 
environment, and, to us novelists, social environment modifies un- 
ceasingly the phenomena. Later he says that our science is very 
limited compared with all that we ignore, and that a vast unknown 
surrounds us which we ought to try to discover by the help of 
scientific methods ; and further, he adds that being conscious of 
the ignorance of that unknown surrounding him, the experimental 
novelist ought not to trouble himself about it, for fear of falling 
into the same errors as philosophers and poets. In a few pages 
M. Zola contradicts himself and destroys the value of his argu- 
ment, while we readers gather an important fact from his own 
profession of faith, which is, that there does exist an unknown, 
which no man, nor any science, has ever yet made known. 
Centuries have passed, and that unknown surrounds us yet; 
civilizations have come and disappeared, and here man remains, 
from the little we know of him, pretty much the same animal : 
possessing about the same average of passions or virtues, for ever 
pursuing something he cannot reach, and to-day as ignorant of 
man and of his surroundings as were the Ptolemies. If it has 
been averred (and by a realist) that we are ignorant of that 
unknown, each one has the right to pierce in his own 
fashion through the dense clouds that hide the other side, and 
the poet, the philosopher, the Buddhist, or the Ju-Ju worshipper 
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have equal claim to decipher what former civilizations have failed 
to read. On the other hand, if we have been unsuccessful, ever 
since the world began, in piercing through that unknown, then 
taken as an environment that unknown has had little power in 
modifying man, for, if the environment is supposed to de- 
velop the human race, man ought to love differently, and hate 
in a new fashion; in one word, the two ebbs of the human heart, 
sympathy and antipathy, or to be more technical, action and re- 
action, which are as eternal as the ebbing of the sea, ought not 
to rule our existences to-day when surroundings are so utterly 
dissimilar to those of the primitive race. It is no doubt putting 
the cart before the horse to give to our environment a modifying 
power instead of a reflective one. 

The next thing M. Zola declares in his Roman Experimental is 
that imaginatioa can no longer be the gift needed by the modern 
novelist, but that the sense of truth is the sole attribute of the 
faithful reporter who views life and men as they are; the former 
eventless and uninteresting, the latter bourgeois and common- 
place. In advancing such a paradox, M. Zola unconsciously re- 
pudiates the god who has given birth to all his work, for is not 
La faute de l Abbe Mouret the highest expression of that imagin- 
ation which has bequeathed to the world its finest poets and 
artists? And is not ‘the sense of truth,’ which he announces to 
be the only power necessary to a novelist, utterly absent from all 
his work ? 

I believe M. Zola to be his own worst enemy, and to have been 
' playing hide-and-seek with the public for twenty years. If he 
means by that ‘sense of truth,’ or reality, the prophetic power, 
the divination of things that will be, or might be, which has im- 
mortalized Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare, then we can agree 
with him; this is the only realism which we can admit, for the 
other, the mere observation and description of things, seen as 
they are, or as they happened, would reduce art to a Police 
Intelligence, or to a medical report in the Lancet. It is well 
known that truth makes the worst fiction, and it must follow 
that imagination, which means creative power, is necessary to 
infuse life into what otherwise would remain lifeless. According 
to M. Zola, the prize would be given to the most graphic report 
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of any event, and my porter, or your cook would win the day for 
their lack of imagination. They certainly will never see Paris 
as our author saw it from his window, nor will they be affected 
by the ‘ Lachrimz rerum’ in surroundings they do not even 
notice. Our environment cannot possibly act on us equally. 
The scent of the lime trees will affect me, or my neighbour in 
in different ways; to me it may recall a phase of my past life ; 
to my neighbour perhaps only bring back the flavour of a 
‘tisane’; while to a third the olfactory sense will not be affected 
in any way. 

If we could read M. Zola’s novels forgetting that he intro- 
duced them to us as graphic pictures of men and women, which 
they are not, we should be nearer understanding him ; and if we 
effaced the word ‘naturalism’ from the label hung round his 
neck, we should be able to exercise an unbiassed and unpreju- 
diced judgment towards a gigantic piece of work, which would 
then strike us as it is, an artistic manifestation as far remote 
from reality as Dante’s Inferno is to the report of a Company 
meeting. 

To quote once more the Roman Experimental, our author 
says of that Romantique School which preceded his own, that it 
was ‘ Music and nothing but music,’ intending by this sweeping 
assertion to anathematise the lyrical flights of Hugo, Musset, 
Dumas, etc., etc., and to condemn their view of life and mode of 
developing characters. But after having read the whole of M. 
Zola’s works, it has seemed to me that there was ‘ music, and 
nothing but music,’ and I have often wondered where was the - 
‘true to life’ method? Not in L’Abbé Mouret, where impro- 
bable personages are made to wander in a Materialistic Para- 
dise, renewing the Edenic Legend in a symbolical love on earth. 
Not in La Béte humaine, in which a railway engine is brought 
forward to play a human part, with a furnace heart; not in the 
Ventre de Paris, with its fishmarkets, meat stores, cheese coun- 
ters, and pork butchers’ shops as the environment of very unreal 
human creatures. In each of the above-named books Nature 
has to disappear behind the iron railings of the Halles, the glass 
doors of a linendraper’s, the gates of a railway station. The 
examples would be endless; suffice it to say, that from the first 
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volume, La fortune des Rougons, to the last one, Paris, the author 
has never seen his personages from any analytical point of view, 
and that throughout the entire ‘Cycle’ he has only used one 
method, a new one, it is true, and what musicians would call the 
leit-motiv. To the environment he has given the part that 
Wagner gives to his orchestration, and to man’s surroundings he 
has granted an anthropomorphic power, endowing it with a sub- 
jective life robbed from his dramatis persone. 

In La fortune des Rougons the leit-motiv is not yet ap- 
parent, the first volume of the series is more analytical than 
those which follow ; he tries to view his characters impersonally 
and endeavours to give to each personage his proper value; but 
very soon he leaves the solid ground to launch into a colossal 
hypothesis: The history of a family under the Second Empire, 
in twenty volumes, And in the Curée, the Ventre de Paris 
Germinal, L’ Assommoir, Une page d’amour, environment gives 
leit-motiv freely, until L’Débacle brings the curtain down and 
the conductor’s baton is laid on the stand. Throughout the entire 
work the reader will have watched the evolution of M. Zola’s 
genius, and not at all the physiological development of a family 
under the Second Empire. In fact, M. Zola has never written 
a novel in all his life with the exception of one short story, The 
Attack on the Mill; not even has he given us phases of human 
lives like M. Anatole France. We have had Paris from every 
standpoint—from first to last he has written on that city 
symbolical fantasies of the highest order, and read otherwise his 
artistic fables must appear to the reader as fantastic and impro- 
bable as L’homme qui rit* or Gulliver’s Travels. M. Zola’s method 
is not a realistic one; far from it. Each book that has been 
published year after year has been more synthetic than the 
former one, and he has embodied ideas ever since he has put 
black on white. The artist is everywhere in the work; he is 
behind Denise’s dung-heap, and the counter of the ‘ Bonheur des 
Dames; he takes the train to Lourdes and Rome, finally 
returning to his favourite topic, Paris, where the Abbé Froment is 
the mouthpiece of all our aitthor’s thoughts. The sun rising 
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over Paris inspires the inmates of Gustave Froment’s house to 
dithyrambic praise, and they all soliloquise on the future of Paris, 
the need of a new religion, the re-birth of Society, till finally the 
book closes with an apotheosis of the metropolis bathed in a 
symbolic sunset, the harvest of the future. 

The poet in M. Zola is immortalising whole eras, and his 
artistic power is so great that he throws over his subjects, though 
modern, a glamour of classicism which lends them the remote- 
ness of abstraction. In a few short phrases he gives us the 
synthesis of Papal Rome in all its fossilisation, when the Abbé 
Froment is wending his weary steps back to the entrance door 
after his fruitless visit to the Pontiff. ‘The three vestibules he 
once more had to go through seemed to him darker. In the 
second one the Abbé Paparelli greeted him with a curt silent 
bow ; in the first vestibule the slumbering valet did not appear 
even to notice him; beneath the canopy a spider was weaving its 
web between the tassels of the red hat.’ This is but one example 
out of that labyrinth of symbols through which the reader has to 
meander in Rome; an orgy of metaphors intoxicates him, from 
the fantastic love of Daria and Benedetta to the small picture by 
Botticelli in the abbé’s room; every one and every thing is 
intended to play a part in the book. The Vatican, the Basilica, 
the Catacombs, the Via Appia, are the real actors in that tragedy 
of Papal Italy, while the personages remain accessories whose 
removal from the scene would be immaterial; and the nucleus 
of the book lies in the daily stroll of the Pope through the gallery 
of antiques. ‘The man disappears behind Papacy, and no other 
resource is left to that self-banished successor of Peter than to 
wander amidst Pagan Gods, Venuses, and Apollos. The same 
with regard to Lourdes. Yes, Lourdes, with its long list of 
diseases, its unhealthy atmosphere, is of a lyrical movement, 
and M. Zola has said himself that Lourdes was to represent the 
idea of suffering humanity, seeking relief in something outside 
itself ; in one word, that it was the story of the foundation of all 
religions, In the lengthy enumeration of human ills contained 
in Lourdes there is no pity for human depravity, no thrill for their 
agonising sufferings; pure abstraction is the aim and end of it. 
For a touch of human nature go and look at one of Hogarth’s 
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pictures, that one in which the dying Countess of the Mariage a 
la mode clasps her child in her arms. The strapped leg of the 
child will tell. you a more tragic tale of atavism than the twenty- 
three volumes of M. Zola, which as human documents do not 
possess any value. Not one of his characters has a life of his ~ 
own, independent of his or her surroundings: outside of their 
idiosyncracies of trade or profession they do not stand in any 
relation to practical life, but, similar to hieroglyphics, they explain 
some mystery, symbolise some idea, Is not Lise the symbol of 
animalism? In La belle Normande has not the fish market found 
its mermaid? And is not Cadine the Flora of a modern flower 
stall? The discordant note is thrown in when Zola brings forth 
a character without any symbolism, like Florent in the Ventre de 
Paris, a simple anarchist who walks, eats, talks automatically, 
receiving no outward impression nor giving anything of himself 
to his surroundings, There is no exchange of influence between 
him and his fellow creatures; he lives with and for one idea, 
unmodified and undeveloped throughout three hundred pages; 
his only peculiarity to be sensitive to the smell of fish and never 
to get accustomed to it, which is peculiar and contradictory in 
our author, who wishes us well to understand that our environment 
has supreme power to modify us, and to develop our tastes 
according to our callings. In L’ Assommoir, again, he brings for- 
ward a little hero from out the mire. Lilie lives a saint’s life 
and dies a martyr’s death, though no one can well understand 
why, as her heredity is no better than that of Gervaise or Nana, 
nor is her surrounding purer. Why does her ambient environ- 
ment of immorality and brutality develop her into a little martyr, 
when it played the deuce with Coupeau and Gervaise, who were 
very decent people to start with ? 

Environment has in M. Zola’s work an artistic power only; he 
uses it as an effective medium, not unlike the chiaroscuro of 
Dutch painters, to throw a lurid light on some personages while 
it leaves in the shade a few of the others. Some critics have 
called the art of M. Zola the art of photography. I do not 
agree there, for photography is the reproduction of things or 
beings existing, and M. Zola’s art is without even the semblance 
of life. He takes one round his gallery of stuffed creatures, 
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this one is reading a book, the other is counting his gold, while 
a third is plunging a dagger into some innocent breast ; come 
next day, or in twenty or forty years, and the identical attitudes 
will be found. The reader can never follow the personages of 
M. Zola’s novels beyond the yellow cover; he cannot, as with 
the characters of Richardson, Fielding, Dickens and Thackeray, 
bring them to his hearth and recognize in them many of his 
close acquaintances, for our author’s human beings are limited to 
tricks, and human evolutions are only signalized by idiosyncrasies; 
to everything that is but transitory is given a preponderance and 
a lastingness that is unnatural to human development. 

Each trade and profession no doubt ‘ carve their own lines on 
face and form,” but still the ‘man’sa man for a’ that,’ and under 
the cloth there is a human being who remains primitive notwith- 
standing his civilized surroundings, and whose instincts are seldom 
or ever subdued by outward discipline. 

Victor Hugo was the first who unconsciously gave the key to 
the present realistic school. In his Notre Dame de Paris, the 
plot placed in the environment of Medieval Paris, with Notre 
Dame as a centre, is of a secondary importance; Quasimodo is 
only a side gargoyle in that human mass of stonework, and Frollo, 
Esmeralda, Phoebus, owe their flitting existence to their environ- 
ment. The characters in the book may pass, but Notre Dame 
will endure; the romance in Gothic Masonry will stand through 
centuries with the river of time noiselessly flowing at its foot. 
Hugo, in his ‘ Romantique’ method tried to read the unknown 
according to his views, but the metaphysical author of the 
Crapaud was no more enamoured of idealism than the man whose 
worship of ideal purity has inspired the idyllic amours of Silvére 
and Miette in La Fortune des Rougons, the abnormal passion of 
Daria and Benedetta in Rome, and let us add also the platonic 
love of the Comtesse de Quinsac and the Marquis de Morigny 
in Paris. These idylls have all germinated in the author’s 
mind, for excepting the friendship of the Comtesse de Quinsac 
and her Marquis, nothing can be less real than the love. of the 
two Romans, nor the infatuation of the two southern children, 
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and both passions are forcible examples of what imagination has 
done for the man who denies its power. Take the subjects 
above quoted and ask an unimaginative writer of the modern 
school, one according to M. Zola’s own heart, to re-write them, 
and the episodes will be transformed into the grotesque farces, 
instead of being what they are—prose-poems. 

M. Zola builds up his subjects in Titanic fashion and trans- 
forms the most trivial surroundings into cyclopean dimensions ; 
he treats of phenomena and describes exceptional passions as 
foreign to the bourgeois, as Oedipus, Iphigenia, or the Ring of 
the Niebelungen, are unlike to Tom Jones, Emma, or the Duchess 
of Gerolstein. I do not mean to imply by this that life is event- 
less and that there are no tragedies within our suburban villas ; 
no, life is more tragic than fiction; the only difference is that 
the suburban ignore their own tragedy, and that the bourgeois 
do not notice the drama within their four walls. M. Faguet 
has said very truly in his criticisms of Ibsen’s plays:—‘ There 
exists a drama in almost every family. Dramas consist in the 
action and reaction of human beings closely connected with each 
other, in fact in all family connections.’ 

Thérése Raquin will remain one of the strongest proofs of what 
Iadvance. Nothing more prosaic, bourgeois, and commercial, 
nothing less subjectively tragic than the environment and 
modus vivendi of the three actors inthe book. Tragedy is under- 
lying, as we know, in every bourgeois home, but broth has re- 
placed the hemlock brew, and the frock coat the chlamys. 
Laurent is a perfect brute, who is not likely to develop artistic 
sensitiveness and neurotism, because he has committed the most 
heinous of crimes, and the morbid remorse that unhinges his 
whole temperament is utterly untrue to human nature, or at least 
to the physical constitution of that man. The ‘impossible’ does 
happen, we know, and the improbable is of daily occurrence, but 
still we never have yet witnessed an elephant changed to a dove, 
or a dog turned into a worm; and as our author is treating of 
prosaic life and conventional people, he ought to remain within 
the bounds of the probable, if he wishes us to have a true picture 
of bourgeois life. On the contrary he treats of the most unsu- 
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least in fashion amongst well-balanced brainless shopkeepers. 
But without this hypothesis of remorse the book could not exist, 
as the incident of a cold blooded murder committed between tea- 
time and supper would not be sufficient to enthral the reading 
public; besides, as we have already said, M. Zola does not write 
novels ; he hangs personages on to a peg; he has a collection of 
them, and his master peg is the power of environment over the 
individual, which is a fallacy, but a marvellously artistic one. It 
rules the entire work of our author, as fatality was embodied in 
the Greek Drama. 

Environment influences individuals, but individuals never 
influence each other in M. Zola’s work. Families live under the 
same roof, in the closest intimacy, though their action and re- 
action over each other is nil; each one remains a sealed book 
impervious to any sympathy, inaccessible to the intangible, but 
mighty power of influence, which unconsciously transforms 
human beings and rivets the chain of solidarity. We are 
more or less answerable for our neighbours’ actions, and where is 
the social reform or social injustice about which we can any of 
us say with impunity:— ‘I am nothing in it?’ I defy any 
careful reader to find a book, a scene, or a character of 
Zola’s where human influences act as a magnetic power between 
men. In every novel (we must continue to call them thus), 
Dame Nature (environment) pulls the wires, and all her puppets 
have to obey her supreme power, regardless of each other. Very 
often the screws are not always tight, and the wires are rusty ; 
and characters like ‘Madame Saccard’ in the Curée dance a 
rather demoniac step, utterly out of proportion with her limbs 
and temperament. That Phédre of the Pare Monceau has 
no individuality which she may call her own; all her feelings, 
and thoughts are fostered in her exotic hothouse; she inhales 
them from her tropical plants; there is not one little 
thought in her brain, not an emotion in her heart, not a sensation 
of her temperament that has not been awakened by the intoxi- 
cating perfumes of her conservatory, and the work of incarnation 
is complete as ‘ Madame Saccard’ becomes the symbol of prurient 
passion, and loses her ‘ego,’ however uninteresting may be the 
‘ego’ of a fashionable woman of the Second Empire. 
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In La joie de vivre we have a physiological environment, 
Neurotism. It plays havoc with every character of the book, 
while it never influences the central figure, Pauline. Why the 
latter, daughter of Quenu-gradelle and Lise, pork-butchers in 
the Ventre de Paris, should develop into a philanthropist, no one 
can say. Her heredity might just as well have developed her 
into a Nana, and her well balanced nature and rational brain are 
not fatally the results of her self-indulgent mother and 
weak father, both materialists. Pauline is surrounded by a 
neurotic herd, into whom she tries to infnse healthy views and a 
bracing love of life, but she fails in her mission; the sufferings 
augment around her, and she remains isolated in her busy 
life, as imperturbably strong as ever, uninfluenced and uninflu- 
encing. What was the idea of the author? Did he wish us to 
understand that Pauline, brought up in the environment of the 
Halles, would have evolved into a different person to one 
living in the healthy atmosphere of the sea? Why does not 
the influence of the briny sea act on her companions, and 
why does the environment play such tricks on human beings, only 
influencing a few, while it leaves the rest to rot away without 
any hope of salvation ? 

In the Masterpiece we have a mental environment—this time, 
work. The ambition of one, the failure of another, the success 
of the mediocre, and the struggles of all in that pitiless furnace, 
Paris. The Masterpiece is the most idealistic of all M. Zola’s 
works, but there again he deals with exceptions and treats of 
phenomena. Life in all its trivial details, humdrum incidents, 
is stopped all of a sudden, and we have to look on at a dispropor- 
tionate tragedy, in which all rules are broken to suit the personage 
and his grievance. Life teaches us another lesson, we are 
disciplined by hundreds of little duties, our daily routine encircles 
us as with a cuirass, and it is difficult to break bounds clogged by 
the many self-imposed laws of our lives. 

The L’ Assommoir is the only book that can be called a novel. 
In it is concentration of force, directness of expression, and the 
human developments are truer to nature than in all the other 
books. He enters into his subject straightforwardly, plants his 
personages in full daylight. The method in L’Assommoir is 
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more realistic (if ever such a word can be used in regard to a 
work of art), but the choice of characters is still untrue to the 
naturalistic school, as Coupeau and Gervaise are exceptional. 
Workmen are not all that he describes, has said many a critic; 
no, they certainly are not, but Oedipus, Orestes, were not un- 
usually met by Sophocles and Euripides in the streets of Athens, 
and the choice of personages were subordinated to ideas by the 
Greek playwrights, as passions are embodied in the dramatis 
persone of M. Zola. The latter, if he has met Coupeau and 
Gervaise, has only met them once, at the most twice—they are 
exceptions and therefore do not give us a true idea of the average 
workmen and women. Even in this book M. Zola is unable to 
resist the lyrical gift in his nature, and he launches into many 
rhythmical cadences—the fight in the wash-house, the descrip- 
tion of the laundry tub, the scenes in the blacksmith’s forge are 
epic-poems in prose, and detached from the book will live eter- 
nally, aud posterity will preserve these fragments as it has 
treasured the pages of Homer, Tacitus, Demosthenes, etc. 

In that long chain of hereditary evils, with their causes and 
effects, which help to build up the hypothesis of a family under 
the second Empire, the L’Assommoir is the only ring that will 
preserve its perfect circle and mathematical proportions; the 
rest of his work, as physiological documents or as true pictures 
of life will not live beyond the author’s life, and never will the 
drama of a family under the Second Empire carry further than 
the footlights, The whole construction is as speculative as the air- 
ship or conjectures on the twentieth century, and the scenes pre- 
sented to us in their photographic exactitude resemble more 
some cannibal’s drawing; while the psychology of the charac- 
ters most certainly approaches the lucubrations of a child. 

The history of this family is one written by M. Zola, but if I 
want to read the history of a family written by itself, I open 
Clarissa Harlowe; there human beings work out their own 
problems unconsciously, It is realism as much as it can ever be 
in a work of art, which means impersonality on the part- of the 
author; the result is undue length and intense tediousness, still 
those who read Clarissa in abridged editions commit an act of 
vandalism ; read it not, I quite agree, but if you do, read it in 
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its entirety, for one letter, one phrase cut off the rest is as 
sacrilegious as it would be to scrape off a few inches of Michael 
Angelo’s Last Judgment on the plea that it was too large. In 
Clarissa, no ambient environment, no upholstering; but could 
ever human beings live in a more vivid surrounding? Human 
nature seen from within and their environment receiving but a 
reflective existence. M. Zola proceeds differently, his environ- 
ment is subjectively studied, and his human beings are treated 
objectively, receiving their ego from a surrounding which, in 
fact, does not possess any power of developing individuals. And 
while in his physiological characters he has only arrived at 
producing chemicals, as an artist and poet he has conceived a 
gigantic hyperbole—the anthropomorphic environment. It is 
not by the analytical study of characters that our interest is 
riveted, but by the synthetical conception of an idea embodied 
in the individual. I shall quote from the Ventre de Paris, the 
description of La Sarriette, the girl who has the fruit store 
in the Halles, which will illustrate what I have just said. 
‘She (La Sarriette) laid out her counter voluptuously, as tho’ 
her lips put a red kiss on each cherry one by one; from her 
bosom she let drop the soft peaches; she lent to the plums the 
delicacy of her skin, that of her temples, of her chin, of the 
corners of her mouth, and her blood ran through the veins 
of the red currants.’ 

Can any human being be more endowed with symbolism than 
this Sarriette, and could she ever be more lifeless after having 
given all her vitality to her fruit store? One more quotation to 
show M. Zola’s method of using individuals as tools, and of giv- 
ing to environment a subjective existence. 

‘The Pavilions (of the Halles) rose under their tiny hands 
(Cadine’s and Marjolin’s), thus grew their fondness for the Halles 
and this fondness the Halles gave back to them. They were 
familiar with the gigantic vessel like old friends who would know 
every screw bolt. They were not afraid of the big monster, and 
struck with their little thin fists on its large surface, treating it 
as a camarade one is not shy of. And the Halles seemed to 
smile at these two ragamuffins who represent the wild song, the 
bold idyll of its monster stomach,’ These two weird figures, 
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Cadine and Marjolin, are thrown in the midst of feeding Paris, 
to relieve its gulosity, by their will-o-the-wisp rambles through 
the streets; they scintillate through the density of kitchen fumes, 
and add poetry to cheeses, hams and vegetables, immortalizing 
the modern street urchin as Goya has done the beggar, the 
priest and Torero; in fact a world of fantastic impressions of 
his day. 

It is not the subject that constitutes the poetical value of a 
work, but the method of treating it; and the treatment and 
rhythm chosen by an artist makes or mars a subject, be it in a 
back kitchen or the Jnferno. Is it not in the power of the poet 
to transform the trivial, the ugly, into esthetic and everlasting 
beauty? And is it not only by the power of abstraction that a 
work of art lives to posterity? Flaubert’s chef d’ wuvre and 
Balzac’s Human Comedy will not live one day longer by their 
accuracy of observation, and photographic description ; however 
true to life these were in the time of the two novelists, these de- 
tails are antiquated to us. It does not matter what coloured 
parasol Madame Bovary carried when she went to her rendezvous 
in Rouen, nor what furniture filled the drawing room of the 
Duchesse de Langeais; these pass, but the human heart re- 
mains, and the idea embodied in the book is immortal. What 
interests us is to know that which Flaubert and Balzac saw in 
humanity. The former saw, imbecility, hidden by tears, clothed 
in vanity, rolling in vice, while the latter discovered under every 
lace cape and each frock coat, a blind instinctive will—power, 
either creative or destructive ; but both owed their observation to 
the inward eye that guesses infallibly right, though they never 
saw their personages in any other form than that evoked by their 
mental vision. 

It is as fallacious to declare Zola’s work a faithful study of 
modern life as it would be to imagine Wagner’s Nibelungen 
heroes to be copies of the average men and women we meet 
along Piccadilly or the Rue de la Paix. It is not to ‘ Experi- 
mental Science’ that we are indebted for the purely lyrical 
pages in Zola’s novels; for there is neither experience nor science 
in their method, but only modulated impressions. The finest 
descriptions are those of things and events that he never has 
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witnessed de visu. The Paradou of Albine, the scene between 
the two brothers in the Basilica of Montmartre, the frenzied rush 
of the Lison* across country, the narration of the miner’s en- 
tombment in Germinal and many others. The transcendental 
beauty of these romances lies in their absolute negation of real- 
ism; and while M. Zola believes himself sincerely to be copying 
nature, he instinctively creates a world of his own. 

1 come now to what has been objected to in M. Zola’s 
works—indelicacy. To this I cannot help replying that in 
art the more or less indelicacy is not in question, for at that 
rate we should have to close our galleries and make a general 
auto da fe of most of the classical literature so as to suit the 
virginal gaze cf Board Schools. It is not more repulsive to 
print the crude words used by the lower order of society than 
it is to look at a beggar coveting a loaf of bread at a baker’s 
window, or to read the police intelligence of some unmention- 
able crime; still, newspapers lie on every table, and street 
saunterers can frequently witness scenes that for horror and 
cruelty never can be equalled by any of Zola’s descriptions 
which are only attempts at realism. Our author has the classic 
directness which places his subjects in the foreground, deline- 
ating every line, throwing crude shadows and dazzling lustre 
on them, and by that method he stands in opposition to his 
imitators both in France and in England. In his work no 
suggestiveness, no effacing of contour; he is as straightforward 
as Sophocles and as devoid of humour. 

Had he written Boule de suif,t we should have had to read 
hundreds of pages on sausages and table d’héte menu; no 
details would have been spared us of the brutal contract 
between a Prussian soldier and a patriotic demi-mondaine ; the 
underlying humour and subdued laughter would have been 
buried beneath a symbolism that admits of no piquancy nor 
suggestiveness, at least not in the sense-in which a real French 
esprit takes it. The French wit has the suggestive equivoque 
of a naked statue wearing a hat and stockings; Zola’s art is 





* La Béte humaine. + G. de Maupassant. 
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the antique nudity that can be gazed at without a blush or a 
blink. 

Read Thérése Raquin as you would read Orestes, and no 
unhealthy fumes will envelop you, nor will any bad taste 
remain on your lips) Everything is told in Biblical simplicity, 
every shriek is heard, every distorted feature is exaggerated 
as in the Greek drama, and we are struck by the abnormity of 
the subject, or rather not by the subject itself, but by the way 
it is treated, 

Fort comme la mort* missed being abnormal, for the author's 
gift of human thrill and tenderness has brought the subject 
from Olympian heights down to the drawing-room platform, 
and his delicate touch has drawn the pictures of true men and 
women, suggestive under their modern garb, and deeply 
immoral in their unconscious lack of moral restraint. 

Moral! That is M. Zola’s principal virtue. He is too 
moral, for he is not human enough. Rigid probity, immacu- 
late purity are his godesses, and the seven deadly sins are so 
loathsome to him that he cannot sufficiently flagellate vice nor 
denounce human depravity strongly enough. His whole work 
is as moral as a tract, and he preaches the law of retribution, 
as a St. Jerome or a Savonarola, All luxury ends in mire; 
luxuriousness leads to deadly nausea. M. Zola is more moral 
than life, for human nature is the most immoral book one can 
peruse, and although theoretically we know retribution to be 
a law enacted every day of our life, still we do not wait to see 
it carried out, and injustice appears to reign supreme in this 
demoralized world, as we cannot or will not look at the other 
side of anything. 

In fact Emile Zola is writing a mythology of our nineteenth 
century, and his symbolical characters and the anthropomor- 
phism with which he has endowed their environment will 
interest the thirtieth century as deeply as we have been 
enthralled by ancient legends. Be it Delphic Oracle or 
Selection, Fatality or Atavism, it will equally appear puerile 
to the future race, who will have explained the unknown in 
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their own way, and who no doubt in their pride of knowledge 
and laughing at our scientific methods, will relegate to dusty 
shelves Claude Bernard together with his disciple, as we have 
removed to lumber rooms the philosophy of Persians and 
Greeks. 

When the new world has built over the old, and Latin races 
have disappeared, then perhaps the fantastic synthetist who 
applied himself to decipher Nature’s secrets will live for our 
descendants as the poet of environment, and they will no 
doubt smile at the error of our time in denominating M. Zola— 
a realist. Scissors, if they have nothing better at that time, 
will be at work with the pages treating of individuals (with 
the exception of a few symbolical characters), and of scenes 
that convey no sense of reality. The gigantic hypothesis of a 
family, under the Second Empire will amuse the next genera- 
tions to hilarity, who will repudiate its scientific method as 
antiquated and puerile ; while they no doubt will treasure the 
descriptions of symbolic environment, and hail in this mytho- 
logy of the nineteenth century the embodiment of ideas as 


enigmatic as the Sphinx of Thebes and the Mysteries of 
Eleusis. 


FERNANDE BLAZE DE Bury. 





Art. VII.—THE TAXATION OF LAND VALUES. 


- Report of Royal Commission on Housing of the Working 
Classes, 1884-5. (C.-4, 402). 


. Report of the Select Committee on Town Holdings. May 
23rd, 1892. 
3. Royal Commission on Local Taxation—Minutes of Evidence. 
fol. III.—(Scotland) 1899 (C. 9319). 
4. Memoranda chiefly relating to the Classification and Incidence 
of Imperial and Land Tames, 1899. (C. 9528). 
. The Ground Values (Taxation) (Scotland) Bill, 1899. (Pre- 
pared and brought in by Sir Charles Cameron and others). 
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OME RULE is dead or dying. Disestablishment has either 
died or gone to sleep, and the power and influence of ‘ the 

trade’ combined with the unreasoning bigotry of teetotallers, , 
seem for the present to have put temperance reform without the 
range of practical politics. Accordingly, as a youthful Radical 
M.P. recently remarked, it was necessary to get up something 
new, and ‘Taxation of Land Values’ would, it was thought, 
answer the purpose. The phrase is, indeed, admirably adapted 
to meet the wants of those who chose it. It may mean either a 
great deal, or very little, according to the requirements of the 
moment, and the exigencies of the speaker. On a political plat- 
form, in the heat of an election, it means ‘taxing the rich instead 
of the poor,’ ‘ good houses and cheap rents,’ ‘no rates and no taxes’ 
(except for the wealthy and wicked landlord, that is). But after 
the battle is over, and in the light of cold reason, the phrase is fre- 
quently found to mean no more perhaps than the rating of un- 
occupied land in towns at its full, instead of at one quarter of its 
agricultural value! To show that the above samples of election 
cries are notexaggerated, we have only to quote the following state- | 
ment by the Single Tax League as to the blessings which would 
flow from the imposition of a Single Tax upon land—‘ It would 
solve the labour problem, do away with involuntary poverty, raise 
wages in all occupations to the full earnings of labour, make 
over-production impossible until all human wants are satisfied, 
render labour-saving inventions a blessing to all, and cause such 
an enormous production, and such an equitable distribution of 
wealth, as would give to all comfort, leisure, and participation in 
the advantage of an advancing civilisation.’ Obviously, any 
candidate who can dangle such an attractive picture as this 
before the electors, may secure many unreflecting votes. More- 
over, there can be no doubt that the present state of the property 
market in large towns is much to be deplored, and if a remedy 
could be found, it should be eagerly welcomed. In all cities we 
find many of the poor crowded into miserable houses hardly fit 
for human habitation, for which they yet pay substantial rents, 
and on which there is a further burden in respect of rates. At 
first sight, the remedy appears to be simple—namely, more 
cheap houses; but the answer is that land in or near towns can- | 
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not be obtained at a price at which it would pay to build. If, 
therefore, the Taxation of Land Values merely meant an 
attempt to obtain better house accommodation for the poor in 
towns, everyone would sympathise with any practicable proposal, 
calculated to attain that object; but the aims of those who 
advocate it are much more ambitious, and what constitutes the 
difficulty and danger of the situation is this, that large numbers 
of those who have committed themselves to the policy of Taxa- 
tion of Land Values have not the slightest sympathy with the 
real objects of those who have brought the question to the front, 
and who enthusiastically advocate the alleged reform. For the 
proposal has really emanated from the school of Mr. Henry 
George, and represents the views of those who consider that 
‘there ought to be no private ownership of land, and that those 
unfortunate persons who happen to have inherited it, or to have 
bought it, ought now to be deprived of it, without com- 
pensation. Granted that no blame is attachable to them 
for having succeeded to, or for having purchased, land, 
yet they must suffer for the good of the community, 
and they ought to thankfully consent to be sacrificed on 
the altar of the public weal. But the object in view ‘is 
to be attained not by confiscating the land direct, but by 
putting a capital value on it apart from any building or improve- 
ments, and then laying not only all local rates, but all Imperial 
taxes on an annual percentage of that valuation. Thus if a 
piece of land is valued at £10,000, the annual value would be 
taken at say four per cent., and the owner would be taxed and 
rated on £400 a year, and the taxes and rates are to be levied if 
necessary up to twenty shillings in the pound, so that the un- 
happy owner may and probably would, be left without any income 
from the land at all, which would be absolutely worthless to him. 
Indeed, it might very easily be not merely worthless, but a bur- 
den which might prove ruinous to him, for the capital value 
which is to be put upon it, and the income which he is deemed 

to be receiving from it, are purely theoretical, and as matter of 
- fact he might be drawing much less than £400, or even nothing 
at all out of it. Yet he is to pay £400 a-year for taxes and 
rates, whereas if he had only been wise enough to sell before this 
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disastrous legislation took effect, he would have got £10,000, 
from which he might have got £400 a-year in interest! There 
is the further difficulty which, so far as we know, has not been 
noticed by the advocates of the new policy. Supposing, as is 
frequently the case, that the land has been burdened with debt, 
is the lender to suffer as well as the debtor? Thus in the above 
case, suppose that the owner of the land has borrowed money 
over it up to the legal trust limit of two-thirds at three per cent. * 
Three per cent. on £6666 is, say, £200. The land is therefore 
worth to the owner not £400, but only £200 per annum. Is he 
to pay £400 for taxes and rates, plus £200 a-year to the lender? 
Of course the primary result of making him pay twenty shillings 
in the pound is to take the land from him by making it valueless. 
Accordingly as soon as the full limit of taxation has been im- 
posed, his only desire will be to get rid of it. That, however, 
will be impossible, and accordingly he will find himself and his 
heirs burdened for ever with the payment of £400 a-year to the 
State, unless indeed he can’t pay, in which case we presume the 
State would seize the land as a creditor. But how will the 
lender stand? His security is absolutely gone, for the land is 
worth nothing if it carries an obligation to pay £400 a-year, and 
he has nothing to look to but the personal obligation of the bor- 
rower, which will probably be valueless. So that the loss caused 
by the confiscation of the land will fall to the extent of two- 
thirds, not upon the owner, but upon the person who happens to 
have lent the money. ‘ Heritable security,’ where money is lent 
over land to the extent of two-thirds, has hitherto been considered 
the best and safest kind of trust investment, and an enormous 
amount of capital must at the present moment be held by trustees 
in that form of investment. Are the beneficiaries under these 
trusts, who for the most part are women and children, and fre- 
quently objects of charity, to be subjected to this outrageous 
robbery ? 

The fact is the proposal is so monstrous, that few people 
seriously consider it, and herein lies the danger, for the genuine 
advocates of Taxation of Land Values mean this and nothing 
less. The city of Glasgow has earned for itself the doubtful dis- 
tinction of being to-some extent the nursery of the new theory, 
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we find it stated with unthinking effrontery. It happens that 
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at least in Scotland, and by certain Glasgow Town Councillors 


some three years ago, a Royal Commission was appointed ‘to 
inquire into the present system under which taxation is raised for 
local purposes, and report whether all kinds of real and personal 


property contribute equitably to such taxation ; and if not, what 


alterations in the law are desirable in order to secure that result.’ 
This remit hardly seems to cover an inquiry into the merits of a 
Single tax for all purposes upon land. But the Commissioners 
have, as usual, allowed themselves great latitude in the scope of 
their enquiries, and several witnesses from Glasgow have, in 
their evidence, openly advocated the confiscation of the land by 
the State, by the imposition of a Single tax. Though the Commis- 
sioners have not yet finally reported, they have published various 
volumes of the evidence they have taken, and in Vol. IIL., p. 59, 
Mr. Peter Burt, J.P., a councillor, and ex-magistrate of the city, 
gives the following evidence :— 

‘To whom are you going to return the land?’—*To the people.’ 

‘ By this proposal ? ’—* Yes.’ 

‘But this proposal will not restore it to the people, will it? '— 
‘What people want land for in the sense of ownership is not for 
the land, but the rent, and if we restore the rent to the people, 
we think we do all that is necessary to satisfy them.’ 

‘But are you by this proposal to restore the land to the com- 
munity, which does not now own the right of receiving rent ? ’— 
‘We are to restore the rent to the whole community.’ 

‘ But all I understand this proposal, as put before us, to do, is 
to shift the burden of rating from one class of owner to another ?’ 
—‘ The proposal starts with altering the basis of taxation in rela- 
tion to rentals, that is, instead of paying as at present on tha 
annual rent they receive from the tenant, they shall pay upon 
the annual value of the ground: that is the beginning of the 
principle, or foundation of the principle, for altering the incidence 
of taxation altogether.’ 

‘ What is to be the next step ?’—‘ Increase the tax upon the 
value of the ground.’ 

‘Until you take it all?’—‘ Until you take twenty shillings in 
the pound.’ 
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Mr. John Ferguson’s evidence on page 87 is as follows :— 
‘ You go the length of saying that all charges for Imperial and 
local taxation should fall upon this natural agent land?’— 
‘ Entirely, that is our contention and our struggle.’ 

Mr. Ferguson may be further quoted to show that in his 
opinion his programme is gaining ground:—‘ Can you tell me 
what views the Council of the City of Glasgow hold ?’—‘ They 
held four years ago that they would not support such a doctrine 
at all, and I told them I would change their convictions or their 
seats, and I have done it.’ 

‘ They have changed their convictions for the sake of keeping 
their seats ?’—‘ I am not bound to know the reasons; but, in point 
of fact, they run out, or vote for taxation of land values.’ 

A majority of the Glasgow Corporation are undoubtedly in 
favour of what they call Taxation of Land Values, but owing 
to the deplorable confusion of thought and language on thesubject, 
it is impossible to say whether they mean to approve of the 
doctrine of the Single tax in accordance with the views of the 
above-quoted witnesses, or whether they mean merely a trans- 
ference of the incidence of existing rates, It was pointed out 
in an article in the Scotsman, some months ago, that when people 
talk of Taxation of Land Values, they may mean one or other 
of eight different things, and the statement is not exaggerated. 
But recent discussion, and, most of all, the definite pro- 
posals contained in a Bill introduced into Parliament last Session 
by Sir Charles Cameron at the instigation of the Town Council 
of Glasgow, have done much to clear away the confusion engen- 
dered by the vague enunciation of philanthropic platitudes on 
political platforms. It is now seen that the first and apparently 
fundamental principle of Taxation of Land Values, is that the 
land should be valued separately from any buildings or improve- 
ments on it. But the question immediately arises—for what 
purpose is the alteration desired? By the provisions of Sir 
Charles Cameron’s’ Bill, the only result of a separate valua- 
tion of land from buildings would be an alteration in the 
incidence of existing police and municipal rates, the precise 
effect of which, we shall refer to presently, But those who 
are responsible for the present agitation do not conceal 
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the fact, that Sir Charles Cameron’s Bill is merely a step 
in the right direction, and a slight attempt to educate the 
public up to what is to follow. They frankly admit that the 
object of separating the valuation of land from the houses or 
improvements on it, is in order that the whole Imperial expendi- 
ture of the country as well as local rates may be raised from that 
source, and the excuse given for the proposal is, that land should 
be the property of the community. However unjust and im- 
practicable the theory may seem, it is not possible to ignore it, 
when we find candidates who have pledged themselves to it, 
elected to Parliament. In the two recent elections in Edin- 
burgh, the two Radical candidates who were afterwards elected, 
had both valiantly declaimed in favour of Taxation of Land 
Values, wisely abstaining, however, from specifically stating 
what they meant thereby, But in the West Division of Edin- 
burgh the selected Radical candidate condemns ‘indirect’ taxes, 
and advocates instead the imposition of an Imperial tax upon 
land. In that constituency there are many owners of land, « 1d 
some of them are supporters of the Radical candidate. It would 
be interesting to know if they understand and realise that he 
proposes, if he can, to take a large portion, and if necessary the 
whole, of their property from them, without a penny of compen- 
sation. But even setting aside the impracticable proposals of 
Parliamentary candidates, it is to be observed that on the invi- 
tation of the Town Council, a conference was held in Glasgow 
not long ago ‘ to promote the Taxation of Land Values,’ Invita- 
tions had not been confined to Scotland, and there were in all 
112 local rating authorities represented by 216 delegates, while 
political Associations and other Societies and Committees were 
represented by 341 delegates, It is obvious from the report of 
the conference that most of the delegates had little idea what 
they were discussing or what they were promoting. To begin 
with, many of the speakers came from England, and apparently 
had no knowledge of the difference between English and Scots 
law on the subject of land ownership. This difference goes to 
the very root of the matter, for the agitation in England in 
favour of a change in the law is very much due to the discontent 
caused by the system of long leases under which the ground re- 
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turns to the owner at the end of the lease, and he becomes pro- 
prietor of the building erected by the lessee, without paying any 
compensation. But in Scotland where the land is alienated 
from the superior for ever under the feuing system, no such 
anomaly exists. 

The first resolution, which (like all the others submitted to the 
Conference) was of course passed, was as follows: ‘That this 
Conference is of opinion that as the values of land are not due 
to individual exertion, but spring from common need and activity, 
and are enhanced by public expenditure, the present system 
which exempts these values from taxation, and imposes the bur- 
den on industry and the earnings of industry, is unjust, and con- 
stitutes a hindrance to social progress.’ This resolution is a gem 
of confused thought and inaccurate expression. It is not true 
that land is at present ‘ exempted from taxation,’ and apparently 
what is meant is that land is taxed and rated along with houses 
or improvements and not separately. Nor is it possible to say 
whether the resolution refers to Imperial taxes or to local rates. 
No wonder that a puzzled delegate requested to know from the 
Chairman ‘if this resolution means the Single tax;’ to which 
the Chairman ingenuously replied, ‘The resolution is before you. 
Everyone must interpret it as he thinks best!’ A resolution 
which may be interpreted as everyone thinks best, has the ad- 
vantage of being certain to be carried, but it is, of course, absol- 
utely useless as a test of the opinion of the meeting. It is 
deeply to be regretted that on such a complicated subject, where 
accuracy of thought and language is of the first importance, 
such vague statements should be indulged in. | The next resolu- 
tion was in favour of a separate valuation of land and houses, 
and of the imposition of a ‘ tax’ upon the land value, but whether 
‘tax’ meant Imperial tax or local rate subsequent speakers were 
not agreed. A third resolution approved of Sir Charles 
Cameron’s Bill, which, however, was described as ‘only a be- 
ginning, but a step in the right direction.’ This resolution was 
unanimously carried, notwithstanding that a delegate ‘com- 
plained that the Conference was asked to commit itself to the 
Glasgow Bill without having a single clause of it read, or any 
explanation given of its proposals,’ 
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Resolutions passed in such a manner are certainly not deserving 
of much respect, but the fact that the conference was held under 
the patronage of the Glasgow Town Council, and was attended 
by representatives from many local authorities, shows that the 
question of Taxation of Land Values has acquired some footing 
in the country, and the resolutions and speeches prove how little 
people understand the question they are discussing, and how 
wide a divergence of opinion there is amongst those who are 
supposed to be agreed on the matter. It is eminently desir- 
able that all supporters of the proposal should understand that 
Taxation of Land Values, means, in the mouth of those chiefly 
responsible for the agitation, a valuation of land separate from 
buildings or improvements on it, for the purpose of imposing on 
the land the whole Imperial and local expenditure of the country. 
Any one owning land, however small the amount, and though he 
may have bought it only yesterday, is to be treated as a thief 
and robber, and his property is to be taken from him, not by 
direct transference to the State, but by taxing and rating it out 
of existence. It has hitherto been the object of political re- 
formers to transfer the burden of taxes as much as possible from 
the poor to the rich. But the new reformers are endeavouring 
to do exactly the opposite. They desire that a man with, per- 
haps, half an acre of land, and no other means, should bear a 
heavy share of taxes and rates, while the man with, perhaps, 
half a million of capital, should pay nothing at all! Conscious 
of the difficulty of meeting this argument they endeavonr to 
evade it by complaining that under the present system the work- 

ing classes pay more than their fair share of taxation in the 

form of indirect taxes. If that complaint be true, by all means 

let the present system be altered, and let Imperial taxes be levied 

on those best able to bear it. But the allegation that Imperial 

taxes are not at present raised in accordance with the considera- 

tion of ‘ ability to pay,’ is no reason whatever for transferring 

the burden to owners of land. Moreover, we deny the truth of 

the allegation. A working-man practically pays no Imperial 

taxes at present except on tea and coffee, drink and tobacco. 

The two first might with advantage, and, we have no doubt, will, 


on the first opportunity, be abolished, but they constitute the 
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only necessary tax which a poor man pays, for if he does not in- 
dulge in the luxury of drinking or smoking, he pays nothing 
else. As regards the tax on alcohol, it is kept up quite as much 
in the interests of public morals as for the purposes of revenue, 
and the possible consequences of reducing it would be too dan- 
gerous to face. The total revenue produced by wine, beer, and 


spirits in the year ending March 1898, was - £33,718,611 
On tobacco and snuff, - - - - - 11,433,909 
On tea, coffee, cocoa, and chicory, - - - 4,275,700 
On currants, figs, raisins, etc., - - - - 389,573 


By far the greater proportion of customs and excise was, therefore, 
levied on drink and tobacco, and unless they are to be deemed 
necessaries of life, it must be admitted that the working-man 
pays little or no Imperial taxation. 

The advocates of the Single tax are given to citing John 
Stuart Mill as an authority in their favour, but in this they 
entirely misrepresent him. On the contrary, he should be quoted 
as a supporter of the rights of a landowner to the full value or 
‘unearned increment’ which has accrued to the land up to the 
date at which legislation is passed regarding it. He would give 
to the State all future unearned value, but he would protect the 
landowner in the right to enjoy the increase of value in the past. 
His idea is that land should never have been allowed to pass into 
the hands of private individuals, but now that that wrong has 
been allowed, he does not propose to ignore existing rights. 
Thus, in Principles of Political Economy (Book V., chap. ii., 
sec. 5), he says :— 

‘But although there could be no question as to the justice of 
taxing the increase of rent, if society had avowedly reserved the 
right, has not society waived that right by not exercising it? In 
England, for example, have not all who bought land for the last 
century or more, given value not only for the existing income, 
but for the prospects of increase, under an implied assurance of 
being only taxed in the same proportion with other incomes ? 

For the expectations thus raised, it appears to me that 
an amply sufficient allowance is made, if the whole increase of 
income which has accrued during this long period from a mere 
natural law, without exertion or sacrifice, is held sacred from any 
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peculiar taxation. rom the present date, or any subsequent time 
at which the legislature may think fit to assert the principle, I 
see no objection to declaring that the future increment of rent 
should be liable to special taxation ; in doing which every shadow 
of injustice to the landlords would be obviated if the present 
market price of their land were secured to them ; since that in- 
cludes the present value of all future expectations.’ 

Mill’s views are further illustrated by the programme of the 
Land Tenure Reform Association, issued in July, 1870, which 
he supported in an explanatory statement, printed along with 
it, and in subsequent public speeches. (Mill's Dissertations and 
Discussions, Vol. IV., p. 239). The fourth article of that 
programme was as follows :— 

‘To claim for the State the interception by taxation of the 
future unearned increase of the reut of land (so far as the same 
can be ascertained) or a great part of that increase, which is 
continually taking place, without any effort or outlay by the 
proprietors, merely through the growth of population and wealth ; 
reserving to owners the option of relinquishing their property to 
the State, at the market value which it may have acquired at 
the time when this principle may be adopted by the Legislature.’ 

Regarding this proposal, Mill writes (p. 293), ‘ They do not 
propose to deprive the landlords of their present rents, nor of 
anything which they may hereafter add to those rents by their 
own improvements, The future unearned increment is what the 
Association seek to draw from them.’ 

It seems probable that if the proposal of Mill and the Land 
Tenure Reform Association had been carried out in 1870, the 
benefit would have been with the landlords and not with the 
State, for,in many instances, land has fallen in value instead of 
risirg. Yet the effect of what was proposed in 1870 would have 
been to make the State bear such depreciation in value. Ata 
given date all land was to be valued, and the owner was to have 
the option of selling to the State at the price then fixed, or at 
any future time. This is clearly explained by Mill (p. 295): 
‘No one would benefit so much by the proposed measure as those 
whose land might afterwards fall in value; for they would be 
able to claim the former price from the State, although they 
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could no longer obtain so much from individuals. By giving up 
the rise of value they would obtain an actual State guarantee 
against a fall. And this would be no loss to the State; for 
every such fall in one quarter, unless owing to a decline of the 
general prosperity, implies a corresponding rise somewhere else, 
of which rise the State would have the benefit.’ The reformers 
of 1870 seem to have made the same mistake as those of the 
present day, in assuming that the value of land is always 
increasing. Since 1870, the value of agricultural land has, in 
most districts, gone steadily down, and in many cities there has 
been an extraordinary and almost unaccountable depreciation. 
In Glasgow, for instance, property has not yet risen to the value 
it had about 1875, before the fall of the City of Glasgow Bank, 
and those who were unfortunate enough to invest in heritable 
property at that time, find now that in addition to having had 
little or no interest on their investment during the past twenty- 
five years, the capital value is depreciated. 

But passing from the proposal to place a ‘Single tax’ upon 
land for Imperial purposes as unjust and impracticable, it re- 
mains to consider the less ambitious projects of the more 
moderate advocates of Taxation of Land Values. These may be 
found put into definite form in the Bill introduced into Parlia- 
ment by Sir Charles Cameron last Session, and entitled ‘a Bill 
for the Taxation for Local Purposes of Ground Values in burghs 
in Scotland.’ This Bill is openly declared by many of its sup- 
porters to be merely the ‘thin end of the wedge’ by which 
ultimately the blessings of the Single tax are to be obtained, but 
taking it, as it stands, its provisions are shortly as follows :— 

1. The valuation of land separate from any buildings or im- 
provements on it. The owner is to put a capital value on his 
land. If the assessor does not approve of that value, it must be 
settled in the Valuation Courts, as is done at present regarding 
the annual value. Four per cent. on the capital value so fixed 
is to be deemed the annual value, and on that, a rate not ex- 
ceeding two shillings per pound may be levied. 

2. The proceeds of the said rate are to go to the relief of the 
police and municipal assessments within the burgh. 

3. A vassal under a contract of feu-duty or ground annual, or 
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a tenant under a lease of more than thirty-one years duration 
may deduct from his feu-duty, ground annual, or rent, a propor- 
tionate amount of the new rate,—e.g., if his feu-duty is one-half 
of his valuation, he will deduct from it, one-half of what he has. 
paid for the new rate. Any provision in any contract or deed 
which has been or may hereafter be entered into for the purpose 
of relieving a superior or landlord of this burden, is to have no 
force or effect. 

1. The first.and most striking change proposed by the Bill is 
to value land separate from any buildings or improvements on it. 
That land which has not been built upon or improved, and which 
lies within the limits of a burgh, should at present be rated for 
municipal purposes at only one-quarter of its agricultural value, is, 
we think, an anomaly which ought to be removed. It ought to be 
rated certainly at its full, and probably at more than its full agri- 
cultural value. No encouragement should be given to owners of 
land within burghs, to withhold it from the market, when as is 
usually the case, it is urgently required by the inhabitants, and it 
ought not to be a matter of insuperable difficulty for the assessor 
to fix its annual value, say at the price at which it might be ex- 
pected to feu if placed in the market along with the rest of the 
vacant land within the burgh. Here you have some guiding prin- 
ciple to go upon, for new land is every now and then being feued 
within burghs, and probably definite offers to feu have at some 
time been made for the ground that may be in question. When 
land has been feued long ago, and is still kept unoccupied by the 
vassal, the valuation would of course be what the ground might 
be expected to fetch if feued now for the first time. But the 
amount of land which is kept within burghs unbuilt on and un- 
used is very small, for of course public parks and gardens would 
be excepted ; and if the rating of unoccupied land is all that is 
desired, it is surely not necessary in order to attain that object, 
to make such a sweeping alteration as the valuation of all iand 
separate from the houses on it. It is very doubtful if such a 
proposal is even practicable. Is it possible to estimate the value 
of land apart from the building on it? ‘The feasibility of 
splitting up the value of an entire property consisting of a house 
and its site, so as to assign to each element its proper value, is 
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disputed not only by such witnesses as Sir Thomas Farrer and 
Mr. Thorold Rogers, but by men eminent in: the very profession 
- whose duty it would be to make such valuation.” (Report of 
Select Committee on Town Holdings). The value of the land 
is surely affected by the kind of building put upon it. Suppose 
a man has feued a piece of ground and has erected upon it a 
building which is not a success, say a large warehouse, and that 
another person has erected on the same amount of ground and 
in the same district a public house which yields enormous profits, 
are these two properties to stand at the same valuation and pay 
the same amount of rates? We presume the answer would be 
in the words of the Glasgow resclution—Yes, for to rate the 
public house more highly would ‘impose a burden on industry 
and the earnings of industry, and would constitute a hindrance 
to social progress.’ On the other hand, if a public house is 
erected next door to a dwelling-house, the value of the latter is 
immediately depreciated. But presumably the land on which it 
stands is to remain at the same valuation as before. One object 
of the proposal seems to be to throw the burden of rates on the 
owner of the ground rather than on the owner of the house, and 
there may be something to be said for that in England, where 
the ground at the end of long leases, reverts to the owner carrying 
the house with it, and where therefore the owner of the ground 
and the temporary owner of the house, are two different persons. 
But in Scotland, no man as arule thinks of bnilding a house un- 
less he has got a perpetual feu of the ground on which it is to 
stand, and therefore the owner of the ground and the owner of 
the house are the same person. So far as transference of the 
burden of rates goes therefore, there is nothing to be gained by 
the change, for if the object is merely to relieve the tenant of 
rates, that can be done without a separate valuation of land 
from houses. 

Another argument put forward for the proposal is that to put 
a tax or rate upon buildings or improvements is to tax a man’s 
industry, and punish him for improving his property. It would 
be quite as reasonable to say that we tax a man’s industry and 
punish him for being industrious, by making him pay income 
tax. The more he increases either his income or his capital, the 
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more he has to pay in income tax and in death duties, The reason 
a man is rated more highly the better he makes his house, or the 
more money he spends on his property, is, because the better it is, 
the more benefit it will receive from the expenditure of local rates, 
and because such expenditure is presumed to be an indication of 
‘ability to pay.’ If he has built it only to let, he will get the 
more rent the better it is. Both in the case of local rates and 
of imperial taxes, we are acting in accordance with the maxim 
laid down by Adam Smith (Political Economy, Book IL, c. 2, 
§ 1), and which, as Mill says, has been generally concurred in 
by subsequent writers, and has become classical, viz. :— 

‘The subjects of every State ought to contribute to the sup- 
port of the government as nearly as possible in proportion to 
their respective abilities; that is, in proportion to the revenue 
which they respectively enjoy under the protection of the State. 
In the observance or neglect of this maxim consists what is 
called the equality or inequality of taxation.’ 

In payment of rates, however, not only ‘ability to pay’ but 
also ‘ benefit received’ by the property falls to be considered, and 
where no special benefit is received, as in the case of poor and 
school rates, ‘ ability to pay’ ought to be the sole consideration. 
This point is dealt with at the end of this article. 

It may be mentioned that the present Royal Commission on 
Local Taxation recently issued a series of queries on the subject 
to sixteen gentlemen described as ‘financial and economic ex- 
perts,’ and one of the queries was—‘ Should ground values be 
separately rated for local purposes, and, if so, on what princi- 
ples?’ The answers are published in ‘ the Memoranda’ (c. 9528). 
Unfortunately, however, the replies are so much at variance with 
each other, that no definite conclusion can be drawn on their 
authority. Of the sixteen experts consulted, we find that two 
took no notice of the question, three said ‘ yes,’ four said ‘no,’ 
while the answers of seven can only be described as doubtful! 
Clear and definite replies, however, cannot be expected to obscure 
questions, and it is by no means clear whether the question refers 
to the rating of existing English ground rents, or to a new valua- 
tion and rating of all land separate from buildings and improve- 
ments on it. 
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2. The next point to be noted in Sir Charles Cameron’s Bill 
is that though it appears to impose a new rate upon land for 
local purposes, what it really does is to transfer the existing 
burden of police and municipal assessment from those who at 
present pay it to the owners of land. The proceeds of the new 
assessment are to be carried to the credit of the present police 
and municipal accounts. Unless, therefore, Town Councils 
proceed to launch out into greatly increased expenditure, the 
result of the Bill would be to relieve the present ratepayers to 
the extent of the amount received from the new land assessment. 
We assume that the intention of the Bill is not to give Town 
Councils larger funds to spend, but rather to lighten the burden 
of the present occupiers by transferring it to owners of land, 
and it may be safely assumed that this would be the practical 
result, for the ratepayers would certainly elect representatives 
pledged to lighten existing rates, rather than to increase expen- 
diture. The object of the Bill, therefore, must be deemed to be, 
to transfer police and municipal rates which are at present paid 
almost entirely by occupiers or tenants to owners of land. If the 
proposal to value and rate land separate from houses and 
improvements were dropped, and if existing leases between 
owners and occupiers were protected, there would be no great 
objection as regards the future to transferring the entire payment 
of rates from occupier to owner. Both parties would have the new 
arrangement in view when they made their next bargain, and 
would protect themselves accordingly. ‘The true incidence of 
taxation,’ and whether rates or taxes ultimately fall on the owner 
or the occupier is an endless theme of discussion amongst experts 
and others, and many pages of the volumes issued by the present 
Royal Commission on Local Taxation are devet:d to the ques- 
tion. But in any case it is obvious that no alteration in incidence 
should be made by the State on bargains that have already been 
entered into. As regards the future, if the State enacts that 
either owner or occupier is to bear new burdens, it may safely be 
left to both parties to remember them when the rent is fixed 
anew, but if an existing rate be transferred from owner to 
occupier, or vice versa, during the currency of a lease, it is 
undeniable that one or other suffers injustice. Assuming, how- 
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ever, that existing leases are to be protected, and dealing only 
with the future, the true theory as regards any alteration of the 
incidence of taxation on real estate seems to be that if existing 
burdens are transferred from occupier to owner, or viee versa, the 
transference does not take effect, and the burdens remain on the 
same shoulders as before, but that if a new burden is imposed, it 
falls upon the owner. This theory rests upon the supposition 
that the house or heritable subject has been let for the highest 
rent obtainable in the present state of supply’and demand. The 
occupier found that he was bound to pay say £20 a year and 
£2 of rates for a house if he wanted to have it. The State now 
says the occupier is to be relieved of rates to the extent of £2, 
which shall in future be paid by the owner. The owner immedi- 
ately says to the occupier, ‘ you were able to pay £20 rent and 
rates before, and I am now to pay £2 of rates instead of you, 
therefore your rent shall in future be £22, which is just what 
you were paying before.’ The occupier will be bound to yield if 
he wishes to retain the house. The result of the transference by 
the State is, therefore, absolutely nil. But suppose that either 
an entirely new local rate or Imperial tax is imposed on the same 
property for the first time, then even though it may be levied 
from the occupier, it seems to fall upon the owner, for the 
occupier is assumed to have been already paying the utmost 
that the property would fetch as regulated by supply and 
demand, and he will demand the reduction of his rent in 
view of the new burden. Such general rules, however, are 
of course liable to exemptions, and the opinions of the experts 
referred to above seem to agree that rates and taxes on property 
have a tendency to ‘spread themselves over’ both owner and 
occupier, so that each bears a share. One thing seems clear, 
and that is, that it is of little consequence whether rates and 
taxes are levied on occupier or on owner, for the mere question 
of who pays does not affect the ultimate incidence. Unless, 
therefore, Sir Charles Cameron’s Bill is to be used for the pur- 
pose of raising new funds for police and municipal expenditure, 
the transference of the existing burden from occupier to owner 
will be nugatory as regards the future, and is grossly unjust as 
regards existing leases. 
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3. The third important provision in the Bill is the proposal to 
make feu-duties and ground-annuals pay a proportionate share 
of the new rate. The Taxation of Feu-duties is a popular 
cry, which for some time seemed to be gaining strength, but 
it may now be said to be dead, for intelligent discussion has 
shown, and the provisions of Sir Charles Cameron’s Bill prove, 
that feu-duties (and in the term, we include ground-annuals), 
are taxed and rated already. When it is said that feu-duties 
are not rated, what is meant is that the superior pays no rates 
in respect of his feu-duty. (Taxes he, of course, does pay, in 
the form of income tax.) But the vassal pays rates instead, 
and therefore the only question for discussion is whether the 
present payment due by the vassal should be transferred to the 
superior. That a vassal pays rates on his feu-duty is most 
easily proved by taking an example. Thus suppose A. feus 
a piece of ground at £20, and builds a house on it, which 
he lets for £100. The property is then only yielding him 
£80 a year, yet he and his tenant pay rates on £100. There- 
fore rates are paid not only on the £80 of profit, but also 
on the £20 of feu-duty. So far, therefore, as ratepayers 
are concerned, the matter is of no consequence, for the mere 
transference of a burden from vassal to superior would 
bring no increased revenue to the community. It is a pure 
question of justice (or injustice) between these two parties 
to the feu-contract. That feu-duties are already rated is 
clearly admitted by Sir Charles Cameron’s Bill, for it pro- 
vides that the vassal may deduct from the feu-duty he pays 
to the superior, a proportionate amount of what he has paid 
for the new rate. What the Bill does, therefore, is not to 
impose an extra rate upon feu-duties, but merely to transfer a 
part of the burden from the vassal to the superior, the com- 
munity being in no way enriched thereby. It may be said 
that the result of the Bill will be to relieve the occupier, who 
at present pays police and municipal rates at the expense of 
the superior, but that is not so, for the vassal will raise the 
rent of the occupier by as much as he (the occupier) has 
been relieved, and will put in his pocket what he deducts 
from his feu-duty, so that he is the only person benefited. 
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The provisions of the Bill are therefore very different from the 
dazzling prospect hitherto held out to the ratepayers, of feu- 
duties as 4 new source of revenue, which was to relieve 
existing ratepayers. Whether the provisions of the Bill are 
intended to impose a new rate on owners of land in order to 
increase local expenditure, or whether they are intended to 
relieve occupiers of existing rates, in either case the proposal 
to make the superior bear a share of the burden, confers no 
benefit on the general public. It merely transfers from the 
vassal to the superior a portion of the burden which the vassal 
contracted to bear when he agreed to the terms of the feu- 
charter, for no one proposes that the superior should pay rates 
on his feu-duty in addition to those already paid on it by the 
vassal, and to rate the ground twice over in that way is the 
only method of bringing increased revenue to the community. 
But if the proposal cannot be supported on the ground of 
public advantage or of increased revenne to the community, 
on what grounds can such interference by the State with 
private contracts be defended, and, indeed, what object is to 
be gained by it? Such interference would be difficult to 
defend, even if it were in order to remedy some grave 
injustice. But grave injustice would, on the contrary, be 
perpetrated if such interference took place, It is estimated 
that two-thirds of the feu-duties and ground-annuals in this 
country are now held not by the original superiors who granted 
them, but by trustees for others. Trustees* for churches, 
trustees for charities, trustees for educational endowments, 
trustees for private beneficiaries—the latter being in most 
cases women and children—have, in their anxiety to find what 
was considered an absolutely safe investment, bought 
feu-duties and ground-annuals at prices which only yield 
about three per cent. If such investments are to pay 
a share of rates, the income of all these beneficiaries 
will be reduced, and the value of their capital de- 
preciated. Even assuming that the man who has bought 
land and feued it, is always idle and always greedy, 






































* See Report on Town Holdings, p. xxx. 
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and deserves to be despoiled by the industrious vassai, the 
argument will not apply to widows and orphans and other 
persons whose slender means of livelihood is derived from 
charitable and other trusts. To impose a new and quite un- 
expected burden upon the class of people whose capital is, as 
a rule, invested in feu-duties and ground annuals, would, it 
seems to us, inflict an injury so cruel and so unjust upon those 
least able to protect themselves, that we are bound to conclude 
that the advocates of the proposal have not considered its 
effect. On what grourd of justice, or even of expediency, is 
payment of rates to be transferred from the possibly wealthy 
owner of land to the poor beneficiary or object of charity ? 
It must further be remembered that the superior asked and 
received a lower feu-duty in consideration of the fact that the 
vassal agreed to pay all rates in future, and that however 
much the ground may rise in value from municipal or other 
improvements, no benefit can accrue to the superior who has 
alienated his land for ever. It is said that his security may be 
increased by the improvements, but the security is always 
ample to begin with. There is of course a clear distinction 
between existing and future feu-contracts, and if any object 
were to be gained thereby, there would probably be no objec- 
tion to the State enacting that superiors were to pay the rates 
on future feu-duties, The practical result would be that the 
superior would ask and would receive a higher feu-duty, and 
no benefit would accrue to the community from such an 
enactment. 

From a consideration of the Reports noted at the head of 
this article, and of the provisions of Sir Charles Cameron’s Bill, 
it is possible to reduce to definite statement the various pro- 
posals which are covered by the phrase, Taxation of Land 
Values. A great deal of confusion has arisen from the fact 
that people frequently discuss the question as if it were the 
same in Scotland and in England, whereas the existing land 
laws and customs are entirely different, the perpetual aliena- 
tion of land in consideration of an annual payment of feu-duty 
being unknown in England, and the rates being paid altogether 
by the occupier. Putting England out of the question then, 
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we find that in Scotland Taxation of Land Values may 
mean any of the following propositions :— 

1. A valuation of land separate from buildings or improve- 
ments on it. 

2. Anew Imperial tax upon the owners of land so valued. 

3. A new local rate upon the owners of land so valued. 

4, A transference of existing local rates to the owners of 
land so valued, from those who at present pay rates on land 
and buildings valued together. 

5. A transference of a proportionate amount of all taxes and 
rates from vassal to superior. 

1 and 2. As regards these proposals, it is enough to say that, 
apart altogether from the apparent impossibility of carrying the 
first into effect, it is not‘ werth while,’ unless with the object 
of imposing a new Imperial tax upon land, and that proposi- 
tion should, we think, be earnestly resisted by every citizen 
possessing an elementary sense of justice. Its advocates are 
sufficiently crafty to limit their proposal at present to an 
Imperial tax of two shillings in the pound of annual value, but 
it is not denied that this is ‘only a step,’ and that they hope 
one day to draw the whole revenue of the country from land 
only. 

3 and 4. Owing to the curious way in which Sir Charles 
Cameron’s Bill is framed, it may mean either a new extra land 
rate to provide further funds for increased expenditure by 
Town Councils, or it may mean a transference of existing 
local rates from present ratepayers to owners of land. It is 
probable that the latter is meant, for the mere provision of 
further funds for local expenditure is not likely to meet with 
public support. As regards the transference of existing rates 
from occupiers of houses to owners of land, the proposal is 
unjust as regards existing leases, and nugatory as regards the 
tuture, as rents would be increased tu the extent by which 
they have been relieved. 

5. The proposal to transfer to the superior a portion of the 
rates which the vassal consented by his feu-charter to bear, 
would be a harsh and unjust interference with contract, and 
would ruin many persons who have already least ‘ability to 
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pay.’ It would bring no increase of revenue to the community, 
would benefit only the class of persons who are ‘ vassals,’ and 
its insertion in the programme is probably owing to the fact 
that it was impossible to drop a cry hitherto so long and so 
successfully used as ‘taxation of feu-duties.’ It may be ad- 
mitted, however, that if anything so monstrous as the raising 
of all Imperial expenditure by a new tax upon land is to be 
permitted, there is no reason why the superior should not 
bear his share of the robbery as much as the vassal. 

Such are the objections to the proposals known as Taxation 
of Land Values. But it does not follow that the present 
system of local rating is satisfactory and stands in no need of 
improvement. It seems to us in the first place that land with- 
in burghs, required by the inhabitants for building purposes, 
should be rated at certainly more than its annual agricultural 
value, But the difficulties of putting this proposal into prac- 
tical shape are no doubt considerable, and there is so much 
difference of opinion on the point that a majority of the Royal 
Commission on the Housing of the Working Classes reported 
in favour of it (p. 42), while a majority of the Select Com- 
mittee on Town Holdings reported against it. In the second 
place it is matter for consideration whether, some alteration 
ought not to be made in the present system by which the 
burden of poor and school rates fall upon a man not in ac- 
cordance with his ‘ability to pay’ but depending on the value 
of the house or land that he happens to own or occupy. As 
regards police, municipal, and county council assessments the 
present system can be justified on the principle of ‘ benefit re- 
ceived.’ The more mouey is spent by the local authority on 
police protection, draining, lighting, road-making, public 
health, water supply, etc., the more the property in that 
locality rises in value, and accordingly those who receive the 
benefit, pay for it, in proportion to the value received. The 
man who owns a large property may be a poor man, but he is 
presumably so much richer in consequence of improvements 
by the local authority, and therefore he has to contribute his 
share. But his property is not enhanced in value because the 
poor are being supported, or the children educated, any more 
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than it is enhanced by the fact that we have a Navy or an 
Army or Courts of justice. These are no doubt benefits, but 
they are benefits shared by every citizen of the Empire, To 
rate such a man for poor and school rate cannot therefore be 
defended on the ground of ‘ benefit received,’ and if his pro- 
perty is small or burdened with debt, and he has no other 
means, it cannot be justified on the principle of ‘ability to pay.’ 
Sir William Hamilton, in the ‘ Memoranda’ (C. 9528, p. 52), calls 
attention to this difference between what he terms ‘ beneficial ’ 
rates (such as municipal) and ‘ onerous’ rates (such as poor and 
school.) After observing that there is much more complaint 
of the burden of rates than of taxes, he accounts for it by the 
fact that ‘There is less equality of sacrifice on the part of rate- 
payers than of tax-payers. The original intention of the poor 
rate, which is the foundation of all local rates, and on to which 
many other rates have been grafted, was that it should be a 
contribution from the inhabitants of parishes, according to 
their ability or substance; in fact, a sort of local income 
tax.’ He points out that this principle was unworkable, and 
adds, ‘ This disregard of “ ability to pay,” however inevitable 
it may be, is one of the contributory causes of the unpopu- 
larity of rates, and with reason. One of the primary canons of 
taxation of all kinds, handed to us from the. days of Adam 
Smith, and accepted by all subsequent authorities on economic 
subjects, is that persons should contribute to it as nearly as 
possible, in proportion to their respective abilities. Effect has 
been given to that canon to a not inconsiderable extent in the 
case of our Imperial taxation. We have the principle of gradu- 
ation recognised in the inhabited house duty, and in a more 
marked degree, in the estate duty. We have exemptions and 
abatements in connection with the income tax.’ 

It is, no doubt, in consequence of the difference between 
‘beneficial’ and ‘onerous’ rates, and of the fact that ‘ability to 
pay’ is not an element considered in the imposition of rates, 
that such large grants are given from the Imperial Exchequer 
for education and for the support of pauper lunatics, But the 
further application of money raised by Imperial taxation to the 
assistance of local ratepayers, ought not to be encouraged. It 
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causes great confusion as to the ultimate incidence of taxation 
and of rating, and it raises awkward questions of ‘ equivalent’ 
grants as between England, Scotland, and Ireland. But there 
would surely be no great difficulty in giving local authorities 
power to raise money for education and the poor from some 
source where ‘ability to pay’ would be the chief consideration. 
Lord Farrer suggests (p. 78 of the Memoranda) the imposition 
of a new municipal death-duty to be levied and applied by 
local authorities. He also suggests the transference of the 
inhabited house duty from Imperial to local purposes. It is 
true that the latter hardly fulfils the condition of ‘ ability to 
pay, but at all events it does not fall upon the poorest class. 
Some means at anyrate should, we think, be found of relieving 
owners and occupiers from payment of school and poor rates 
solely in respect of their heritable estate, and of casting the 
burden upon those best able to bear it. 

As civilisation advances, there is more and more sympathy 
with the poor, and more and more desire to throw the burden 
both of taxes and rates upon the shoulders of the rich. But it 
should be clearly understood that the supporters of Taxation 
of Land Values are inspired by no such considerations. Their 
object is not to alleviate the hardships of the poor and of the 
working-classes, but to carry to a practical conclusion the 
theory that no private individual should own land. To 
achieve that purpose, they are prepared to ruin all who stand 
in their way. It behoves all good citizens to resist a policy so 
cruel, so unjust, and so disastrous. 
| J. EDWARD GRAHAM. 
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Art. VIIL—THE FIRST CHAPTER OF THE WAR, 


¢ HERE is much fine stuff in your army,’ said a distinguished 

foreign officer to me not twelve months ago. ‘ Buta 
tew more victories over black men will be the ruin of it. Your 
military chiefs play to the gallery, and your high staff supplies 
the “claque.”’ —‘ Yes, yes, I admit it, your regimental 
officers are still all right, and your men brave fellows, but are 
there not even there, signs of ——” he hesitated for a word, 
then added: ‘ Hippodroming.’ 

‘Then in your opinion,’ I said, ‘we need ——’ ‘ Exactly 
so! a thorough good shotting from modern artillery—a really 
big war—all fight, no talk,’ he continued, with a smile, and a 
motion of the eyelid. 

Whether my candid friend had reason for his criticism, I 
will not now be careful to enquire, the more so that we seem 
at last, in a fair way to realise those conditions of salvation he 
so cheerfully prescribed. 

It was on the 11th October, 1899, that, according to the 
terms of President Kruger’s astonishing ultimatum, we found 
ourselves at war with the South African Republic, and by 
declaration of President Steyn, also with the Orange Free 
State. That very day, in pursuance of long matured plans, 
the Boers, already mobilised, assumed the offensive simul- 
taneously on their east and west borders. Everyone knows 
more or less the causes of dispute—political supremacy and 
the native question. It is, however, worthy of remembrance 
that, as a matter of fact, the casus belli was the alleged exces- 
sive accumulation of British military forces on the borders of 
the Transvaal—a grievance curious to review by the light of 
snbsequent occurrences. 

In the present article I propose to discuss briefly the events 
which followed, not necessarily in their chronological sequence, 
and certainly not with any attempt at a description of the 
marches and the battles. All this has been, and is being, done 
most ably by the daily press, leaving nothing to add of 

picturesque detail or heroic incidents, I, on the contrary, 
XXXV. 9 
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take up the story in its prosaic aspect, such as it will perhaps 
appear to a future generation, when time has allayed the 
agony of the struggle, and history records only the solid 
results of the military operations, grouped as memorials of 
success or failure. 

From this point of view it is as well to begin with a clear 
idea of the theatre of war, without which an intelligent 
criticism of the doings of the armies is absolutely im- 
possible. Now, for practical purposes, we may take this 
to be a rectangle about 1500 miles long, by 450 wide, . 
and distant some 6000 miles from England ;—a vast stretch 
of land greater than Spain, France, Belgium and Holland 
combined, and possessing every variety of climate and physi- 
cal condition, but, according to European standards, as yet 
quite undeveloped. Its railways are its only high roads; its 
great rivers are bridged at rare intervals, and its lesser streams 
not at all. Small as is its entire population, its food products 
are unequal to its needs—-so little of the soil is under cultiva- 
tion,—and thus it comes about that in a South African war our 
forces must depend upon ocean transport, not ouly for rein- 
forcements and material of war, but also for clothing, neces- 
saries, and the main supply of food. 

The magnitude of such an undertaking is one which few 
but shippers can realise. Suffice it to say, that by the aid of 
our great mercantile marine the task has been accomplished, 
and it remains only to consider what ports we possess avail- 
able for disembarkation, and as bases of supply. 

In pursuance of this enquiry, if we take up the map we see 
that besides a few insignificant landing-places for small boats, 
there are just four British ports in South African waters acces- 
sible to sea-going ships. 

1, First and foremost, there is Cape Town near the southern 
extremity of the west coast. Here Table Bay offers a 
sheltered anchorage of unlimited extent, with docks, wet and 
dry, sufficient for the largest fleet. Railway waggons rua 
alongside the steamers, and entrainments of men and stores 
cau proceed by day and night independent of season or 
weather. 
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2. Passing round Cape Agulhas, and continuing north-east 
for four hundred miles, we come next to Port Elizabeth, an ex- 
clusively English town on Algoa Bay. There is a fine pier like 
the admiralty pier at Dover, with complete railway connection; 

; but from large vessels the landing is by steam tug and lighter, 
and, the bay being much exposed to weather, is unreliable for 
heavy stores or live stock. 

3. East London, sixty miles up the coast—mainly a group 
of warehouses:on a high cliff—is also a railway terminus, but 
trains do not run to the wharves. The outside anchorage is 
more exposed even than at Algoa Bay, and there is an awk- 
ward bar which excludes vessels of heaviest draught. Inside, 
however, at the mouth of a small river, there is complete 
shelter and fair depth of water. 

4, Durban from East London is two hundred and fifty miles. 
Here, too, there is a bar to cross ; but, thanks to the enterprise 
and perseverance of the colony, it has been deepened to over 
twenty feet, and kept down by a fleet of dredgers. It is, 
moreover, protected by a splendid breakwater, inside which 
there is an estuary—Southampton Water on a small scale— 
with good wharfage and rail to the ships’ side, . 

Outside the bar the anchorage is risky; easterly gales 
are violent at certain seasons, and it sometimes happens 
that vessels are compelled to run far out to sea for safety. 
All things considered, however, Durban is a good port, and on 
no occasion has there been cause to complain of it during the 
present war, : 

So much for the sea-ports ; now let us glance at the hinterland. 
Returning to the maps, it will appear that the theatre of war 
is divided, for over one thousand miles, by a band of connected 
mountain ranges forming an inverted letter C, the upper loop 
of which crosses the Transvaal from west to east, and then 
runs along the coast, at a hundred to one hundred and fifty 
miles from the sea, until opposite Cape Town, when it turns 
north-west, and follows the shores of the South Atlantic into 

| Namaqualand. Now this belt of mountain region is a de- 
termining factor of many South African problems, political 
as well as military. Of immediate importance is the cir-' 
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cumstance that from whichever of the ports the start is made, 
we are bound to traverse a certain number of mountain passes, 
and, whereas up to the edge of the hills we travel, for the 
most part, among English friends, it behoves us to advance 
with the utmost caution through the ravines, and out upon 
the other side, if we are on bad terms with our Dutch fellow 
subjects and neighbours. 

From the coast to the backbone of the high-lands is the region 
of highest fertility, and here are the sugar plantations of Natal 
and the richer forests and best arable land of the Cape Colony. 
Across the hills are vast table lands, fit only for nomadic 
grazing, varied for hundreds of miles only by an occasional 
oasis of cultivation, and by mining districts, such as the 
Diamond Fields and the Golden Rand. 

It happens in South Africa, as elsewhere, that nationalities 
and races are prone to group themselves according to the 
natural boundaries of their chief industries and aptitudes, and 
thus it has come about that on the east coast, where high farm- 
ing is practicable, the English race is paramount, while else- 
where it predominates only in the larger towns and in the min- 
ing districts, leaving the outlying veldt and the village com- 
munities to a peasantry of Dutch or semi-Dutch descent—a 
peasantry of far higher character, it is true, than the aboriginal 
natives it terrorises, but only one remove above them in 
ignorance and contempt of civilization. 

I have remarked that the country is roadless except 
for the railways. As a matter of fact, however, it is inter- 
sected by many waggon tracks which pass for roads, and 
which lead to the drifts or fords, which in South Africa take 
the place of bridges. All the same, the railways are the main 
medium of transport, and lines of marches must perforce con- 
form to lines of railway, not to save the troops from fatigue, 
but for easy conveyance of food and stores. 

There is a section of the public which seems to imagine 
that generals are free to move their forces as players 
manoeuvre their pieces on a chess board, and that armies can 
travel in any direction, and for any distances, their own or 
their horses’ legs can carry them. Not so. The problem of 
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locomotion is governed by the problem of transport, and that 
requires more generalship even than strategy and tactics. 
None, I suppose, but professional soldiers, and only some of 
them, really appreciate the desperate difficulties of the feed- 
ing, clothing, housing, doctoring, and replenishment of 
ammunition for an army in the field, especially in a half- 
savage country. To get some approach to a conception of it, 
one may think of the trouble it is to organise a week’s camp for 
a dozen men on the moors—the tents, the rolls of bedding, the 
crates of necessaries, the baskets of provisions, that have to be 
provided, and the further onus of a daily supply of fresh and 
palatable food. What then must it be when the men are not 
twelve units, but twenty thousand, when the camp is not for 
a week in the genial autumn, but for months of extremes of 
heat, cold, and rain, and when, instead of being confined to a 
small and well known locality, it is for ever moving onward, 
so that each sunset leaves it further off than it was at sunrise. 
Twenty thousand men! That means 20,000 lbs. of meat, 
25,000 Ibs. of bread, 20,000 Ibs. of biscuits, and 5000 Ibs. of 
groceries, daily ; besides forage for horses and hospital needs. 
Add to this 20,000 sets of clothing to be maintained, 20,000 
pairs of boots to be repaired, and often renewed; supplement 
it all with a mass of ammunition and equipment that must keep 
pace with the troops, and the wonder will seem not that an 
army does not fly to any spot the public would have it, in less 
time than elapses between the morning and the evening 
papers, but rather that it ever manages to march at all. 
And it is indeed a wonderful undertaking, though simple 
enough in its way, if everything goes smoothly. Putting 
aside technicalities, it is all done on the system of depots, aug- 
menting in number and diminishing in size the nearer they get 
to the front. This is much on the same principle as the dis- 
tribution of commodities in civil life, where the merchant sup- 
plies the wholesale dealer, who again supplies the large 
retailer, who in his turn replenishes the modest stock of the 
village shopkeeper. But what if things do not go smoothly ? 
What if supplies run short at the base? What if waggons 
break down or if horses and mules perish? What, too, if the 
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enemy crosses the communications, and plays havoc with 
every department? Why, just anything, from mere delay to 
privations like those of the Moscow campaign, and finally 
perhaps to defeat and surrender. 

But to return to the subject of railways ; it is calculated that 
a single train with two locomotives and thirty-five ten-ton 
waggons, running a course of 200 miles per day, will just do 
the work of 10,000 army waggons, needing from 40,000 to 
50,000 horses, a fact conclusive, I think, in favour of hugging 
the iron road, especially when no others are available. 

Now the railways at the seat of war are :— 

(1)—The Western System ; Cape Town, De Aar, Kimberley, 
Mafeking, Buluwayo (Mr. Rhodes’ line). This runs all the way 
through British territory ; 

.(2)—The Midland System; Port Elizabeth, Bloemfontein, 
Pretoria. This crosses the Orange River at Norvals Port. A 
cross line, De Aar, Naauwpoort, connects these two trunk lines ; 

(3)—The Eastern System; East London, Springfontein, 
Bloemfontein, etc. This joins the Midland at Springfontein 
in the Free State, but a cross line through the Cape Colony 
from Stormberg to Rosmead connects it with Port Elizabeth, 
and via Naauwpoort with Cape Town ; 

(4)—The Natal System; Durban, Maritzburg, Charleston, 
Standerton, Pretoria. This line has no connection with the 
Cape Colony. 

Taking these railway systems in succession, it will be useful 
to have a bird’s-eye view of the country through which they 
pass. , 

Starting from the terminus at Cape Town, we may pause 
for a moment to notice that in the Cape Peninsula, England 
possesses the one great maritime fortress of the southern seas. 
Placed where two oceans meet, with its great backbone of 
mountains cut off from the Continent by a neck of sand longer 
than the longest range of artillery, it requires but little fortifi- 
cation to make it a new and magnified Gibraltar, with this 
advantage, however, that instead of one cramped Bay to the 
west, it has two grand ones to east and west, False Bay in 
the Indian, Table Bay in the Atlantic Ocean, one dominated 
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by the naval station at Simons Town, the other by the 
batteries of Cape Town. 

Leaving the capital and following the ordinary route to the 
north, the railway first.crosses the Cape Flats, then traverses a 
paradise of vineyards and peach orchards, with many fine old 
country houses interspersed, until by degrees the scenery 
assumes a colder aspect, and at the wild Hex River Pass the 
first ascent is made. 

At Touws River, some 160 miles from Cape Town, the 
traveller makes his first acquaintance with the South African 
Veldt, and from there to De Aar, he will see no more vineyards 
and gardens, no more stately avenues of oaks, but illimitable 
plains of scanty vegetation, with only a peep here and there of 
far distant and flat topped mountains. At certain seasons the 
lower spurs and plains put on a mantle of richest green, but 
for the greater part of the year all is forbiddingly bare; now 
scorched by the sun; now desolated by frost and biting winds, 
For miles on either side the track no objects meet the eye but 
the everlasting kopjes ; 1.¢., clusters of broken rocks, like ruined 
castles upon little hill tops, Such is the great Karroo. 

At Beaufort West, 390 miles from Cape Town, the line enters 
another series of passes, from which it emerges upon @ 
higher plateau, less desolate than the Karroo, but still treeless 
and dreary, with farm houses few and far between, white 
specks in a rolling ocean of grass. Thus the journey continues 
to De Aar (500 miles from Cape Town), and for anyone going to 
Mafeking on the Western Line, or to Johannesburg on the 
Midland, it seems everywhere the same monotonous repetition 
of veldt and kopje, kopje and veldt, with nothing to enliven the 
outlook except it be the great iron bridges which span the 
bigger rivers—the Orange, the Modder, and the Vaal. 

Take now the Midland system. Starting from Port Elizabeth, 
the railway clears the passes of two subordinate chains of hills, 
with familiar Devonian scenery, then having crossed the Great 
Fish River 220 miles from the sea, runs by Rosmead Junction 
(connecting with East London) into the main range of the 
Stormbergen, out through the Naauwpoort Pass, and on to the 
table lands, in the neighbourhood of an exclusively: Dutch 
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population. Finally, crossing the Orange River at Norvall’s 
Pont, it passes out of British territory altogether, and becomes 
the Free State-Transvaal Railway. 

On the East London line the country is of the same char- 
acter, but even more among Dutch surroundings, for after 
passing Queenstown (English) the train loses itself in the ~ 
intricacies of the Stormbergen, only to enter upon a region, 
now in rebellion, where the English language is scarcely 
spoken, and Dopper sentiment reigns supreme. 

So much for the high roads from Cape ports to the interior, 
but we have yet to notice the Natal system. 

From Durban the railway ascends through a thick belt of 
semi-tropical vegetation—tea and sugar plantations and orange 
groves on every side, where natives of India at work in the 
hot fields give an Oriental colouring to the scene. Further on, 
the country opens, and grass lands appear, the valleys widen, 
and rounded hills are seen, till at length, near Maritzburg, 
magnificent downs meet the eye, and a panorama of table 
mountains rises to view, beyond a series of deep valleys to the 
north. 

Leaving Maritzburg—seventy miles from the sea—the line 
twists in strange contortions, working its way from one fertile 
plateau to another of the garden colony. Crossing first the 
Mooi and Bushman’s River, then the Tugela at Colenso— 
180 miles from the sea—there is open ground, and ten miles 
further, at Ladysmith, is the junction to the Free State, via 
Van Reenan’s Pass. Thence the line involves itself once more 
in a network of hills, and passing Glencoe (junction to the 
Transvaal eastern border) climbs ever upwards till it gets out 
into the open at Laing’s Nek, 300 miles from Durban. At 
Charleston, close by, it enters the Transvaal, and the rest of 
the journey is through typical veldt. 

English to the backbone is the population of Natal; never- 
theless there is a good deal of border land iu possession of 
Dutch farmers, who have no love for English institutions. 
Some of them have now found their way into the ranks of the 
Boer armies ; others are to all intents the spies of President 
Kruger, 
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Thus far we have discussed the theatre of the war, in 
aspects likely to affect the military situation, and now it may 
be profitable to forget that the tragedy has begun, and to 
devote some attention to the actors as they stood three 
months ago, waiting for the curtain to rise. 

First, the Boers—Their army consists of the entire male 
Dutch population of the Transvaal and of the Free State 
between the ages of eighteen and sixty, to which must be 
added a miscellaneous contingent of European adventurers, 
disloyal Anglo-Dutch and Cosmopolitan filibusters. The 
following estimate is probably fairly correct as to numbers :— 


Transvaal Boers, .........+.«+++ 30,000 

Orange Free Staters,............ 20,000 

Miscellaneous, ........+..0sse00 10,000 
TS, ciccccsmandsnctbae 60,000 men, 


but it is unlikely that more than 50,000 can be put into the 
fighting line for any long time together. 

The army so formed is actually a force of mounted infantry, 
each man bringing his own pony and being supplied by the 
Government with a rifle and ammunition. The best of the 
fighting strength is composed of small freeholders accustomed 
to irregular warfare with the natives, and inured from child- 
hood to every conceivable hardship. The Boer carries with 
him on his pony six days provisions, consisting of bread and 
meat (biltong); on this, and a little tobacco to smoke, he can 
subsist with comfort. The ponies are extremely hardy, and 
carry their riders at great speed for long distances over rocks 
and pitfalls no English horse could face. 

The Boers do not move by word of command, nor fight in 
any regular formation, but are organised in commandoes of 
varying strength, each levied in a single district, and sub- 
divided into groups of men accustomed to work together. 
Acting under general direction from their leaders, they carry 
out orders rather by intuition than by rule. The individual 
Boer combines caution with resolution,and, though uneducated, 
possesses ready resource and presence of mind, the character- 
istic qualities of white men who pass their lives in the midst 
of savages. 
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Until the war began, the strength of the Transvaal Artillery 
was thought to be small, but by experience and tardy enquiry, 
we have ascertained that it amounts to at least one hundred 
pieces, of which thirty siege guns and thirty field are of the very 
latest type, manufactured by the Krupp and Creusot Works, | 
This estimate includes the artillery of the Orange Free State, 
and is more likely to be under than over the truth. The 
Boers are known to have 40,000 Mauser rifles and a great 
stock of Martini-Henrys. Of ammunition they have an ample 
store for present use, but war for a year or two would probably 
exhaust their supplies, it not replenished by importations from 
Europe. 

Ihe Boer scheme of campaign, carefully worked out with 
foreign assistance, appears to have been based on the assumption 
that a war with England would be declared when the Colonial 
garrisous were weak. ‘The first step of the programme was to 
occupy the great northern salient of Natal, which is bordered 
by the Transvaal on one side and by the Free State on the 
other. With the aid of the Free Staters, it was expected 
that the British garrison would be quickly overwhelmed and 
the Colony overrun and conquered. At the same time, minor 
commandoes would capture the towns on the Bechuanaland 
border—Mafeking, Vryburg, Kimberley, &c.—while others 
invaded Rhodesia and Cape Colony, south of the Orange River. 
The effect of these initial successes upon the natives was relied 
upon to cause risings against British rule, while the general 
movement thus set in motion would, it was hoped, draw 
into its vortex the old Dutch of the Cape Colony, so that by the 
time British reinforcements arrived, they would find no spot 
in South Africa except Capetown, perhaps, over which the 
Union Jack was still flying. As to the rest of the war, con- 
fidence was placed in defensive tactics and constant stratagem, 
based upon knowledge of the country; also to European 
intervention and party jealousies in England. 

Turn now to the British—Less than five years ago our 
garrison at the Cape consisted of a battalion and a half of 
infantry, two companies of fortress artillery and one of 
engineers, while that in Natal was made up of a regiment of 
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aud have right well maintained their reputation. 
The British forces thus detailed were :— 


Reserves at Cape and Natal, 


but to the Corps generally. 


making in all :-— 
6 Regiments Cavalry (3 Squadrons). 
2 Batteries Horse Artillery (6 guns each), 
8 Companies Mounted Infantry. 
1 Troop Engineers. 





cavalry, a battalion of infantry, and a mule battery of mountain 
guns. As relations with the Transvaal became more and more 
‘strained, both garrisons were slightly increased, but it was 
not till war was actually threatening, that any serious effort 
was made to place the colonies in a state of defence, 
September 8th, 1899, it was decided at a Cabinet Council to 
send out 17,000 more troops, and orders were accordingly 
given to despatch them from India, the Mediterranean, and 
other garrisons abroad. On the same occasion it was also 
decided to mobilise an army corps for active service. 

A number of officers were at this time sent to South Africa 
on special service to raise and organise local forces for the 
Imperial Government, independent of those already existing, 
and of the Natal and Cape Cvlonial Volunteer Corps. 
these officers were Colonels Baden-Powell and Plumer, both 
of whom distinguished themselves in the recent native wars, 


Among 


Men. 


The Ist Army Corps—General Sir Redvers Buller, sp 40,000 
Troops on Lines of Communication, etc., os 14,000 


Natal Field Force—Lt.-General Sir George White, “ae 16,000 


Total, 78,000 

It may be worth while to mention, for the benefit of civilian 
readers, that an Army Corps is divided into four divisions, 
with a body of troops not belonging to any particular division, 


‘The four divisions of the First Army Corps are :— 
(A) The Cavalry Division under Lt.-General French in two equal Brigades 


(B) Three Infantry Divisions under Lt.-Generals Lord Methuen, Clery, and 
Gatacre, respectively, Each Infantry Division in two Brigades, 
each Brigade consisting of four Battalions of Infantry. 
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Each Infantry Division has attached to it as Divisional Troops :— 


3 Field Artillery Batteries (6 Guns each). 
1 Squadron Cavalry. 
1 Field Company Engineers. 
(C) The Corps Troops are under the immediate orders of the General com- 
manding the Corps, and consist of :— 


2 Cavalry Regiments, 

2 Batteries Horse Artillery, 6 guns each. 

6 Batteries Field Artillery, 6 guns each. 

6 Companies Engineers for Pontoons, Telegraphs, Railways, 
Balloons. 

1 Infantry Battalion. 


Not enumerated in the foregoing detail are a large number 
of services connected with ammunition supply, food supply, 
hospital and bearer duties, distributed in the same principle 
of Brigade Divisional and Corps troops, independent of each 
other. so as to allow of the separation of the larger units when- 
ever necessary. 

In thus preparing a complete Army Corps for South Africa, 
the idea was that a splendid demonstration such as this would 
so impress the rulers of the two Republics as to paralyse their 
resistance to the British Government. In Pall Mall there was 
naturally a desire also to impress the British public, to the dis- 
comforture of Mr. Arnold Forster and all his following, while the 
occasion was welcomed as opportune for the advancement of 
a select few, such as the king delighteth to honour ! 

The assembling and fitting out of this corps was officially re- 
garded as the crowning triumph of the new regime, and cer- 
tainly, as an armed force per se, it was about the finest that ever 
left our shores. It was commanded by a popular general, 
it comprised well-nigh every corps d’elite of the army, and its 
brilliant staff represented the most prominent of the ruling 
military party. In addition was an immense array of specialists 
from every department under the jurisdiction of the War Office 
—none seemed forgotten—the Professor of drawing to the 
Cadets was even provided with a billet. Fora European war 
no better contingent, perhaps, could have been selected ; but, 
unfortunately, as an expedition for the conquest of the Boers, 
it was fundamentally and fatally defective. So also was the 
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Natal Field Force, under Sir George White. What was wanted 
was, obviously, not the flower of the British Infantry, but a mus- 
ter of hardy troops, unusually strong in Light Cavalry, abound- 
ing in Mounted Riflemen, and with an overwhelming supply of 
Artillery ; whereas actually every one of the special arms was 
in the minimum proportion allowable for operations in close 
cultivated countries. That it should have been so is proof 
positive that the official mind was, up to the last, blindly 
optimistic, and that immediate success was taken for granted 
so absolutely, that the question of the moment became rather 
what individuals and which regiments should be accorded 
opportunities of distinction, than what were the special require- 
ments of an army operating in South Africa. 

It may be said in excuse that Mounted Infantry did not 
exist as a distinct body in the British army. Granted. But 
how came it that no provision was made for mounting a larger 
proportion of the regular infantry on arrival in South Africa, 
and why when accepting Colonial contingents was preference 
given to infantry? As for the dearth of guns, it is hard to find 
any extenuation whatever. Not only were there not half 
enough to meet the needs of the regular army, but absolutely 
no provision was made for giving a proportion of artillery to 
the many rifle corps known to be formed, or forming, among 
the English in Cape Colony and Natal. 

Lord Wolseley has long been credited with the opinion 
that artillery is useless, and cavalry a foolish luxury. Like 
most such reports, this possibly overstates the case; neverthe- 
less, it is notorious that he has shown persistent disfavour to 
these services, the latter especially. If it be true that he does 
depreciate the value of cavalry and of artillery in the field, the 
explanation may easily be found in the special circumstances 
of his own careér as leader of exploratory and punitive ex- 
peditions—enterprises in which cavalry would have been an 
embarrassment only, and artillery was, in the main, superfluous, 
In justice to the Commander-in-Chief, however, it must be 
admitted that our artillery, though too small in quantity, was 
unequalled in quality, and that our guns were as effective, 
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aud of longer range, than those adopted by the other leading 
European Powers. 

Horse and Field Artillery are obviously not intended for 
the attack or defence of fortified places, therefore it is a 
mischievous mistake to suppose that because the siege 
guns which the Boers, with infinite labour, dragged into 
position, outranged our field pieces, the latter must, ipse 
facto, be defective and obsolete. Unquestionably, as mat- 
ters turned out, some siege and position guns would have 
been most useful at Ladysmith and on the Modder, but so 
would many other appliances not just then to hand. It is 
plain that everything that may be desirable in exceptional 
cases, cannot accompany an army in the field, and it must be 
remembered that guns of equal destructive power and longer 
range that our 15 pounders would be too heavy to be man- 
ceuvred in open country—If we find ourselves checked by 
heavier ordnance than our own here and there, we do but 
experieuce a like difficulty to that which confronted the Ger- 
man aries when, arriving before Paris in 1871, they were in- 
definitely held off by the smooth bore guns of Mont Valerien 
and the other obsolete forts of the French capital, to which 
their rifled field guns could make no effective reply. 

Reverting to the estimate given of British forces in South 
Africa at the outbreak of war, no account has been taken of a 
large number of local troops, some of whom existed as organised 
bodies before the war, while others had been recently created. 
For the moment, however, these troops may be left out of cou- 
sideration, except in Natal and the North-West, because, 
scattered far and wide along the whole length of the Border, 
they could not co-operate immediately with the Regular 
Army. 

Thus it appears that on the eve of hostilities what we 
actually mustered was about 15,000 in Natal, and rather less 
than 9000 men in the Cape Colony. At home, there was 
one Army Corps almost ready to embark, and another to 
follow if necessary, while the British Colonies throughout 
the wocld were contributing contingents, limited in strength 
only by the reluctance of the Government to take advantage 
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of their generous loyalty. If more troops were needed there 
remained what then at any rate seemed ample sources of 
reinforcement, and behind all was the potential strength of a 
mighty Empire. 

Of the personal qualities of our men I need say little. At 
heart the army remains what it always was. We all know it 


‘ and are all proud of it. Nevertheless it has undergone many 


changes of system in recent times which it would be wrong to 
overlook. Thanks to Lord Cardwell, it possesses a reserve and 
a territorial connection which has worked well. On the other 
hand short service has brought it about that our regiments, 
the infantry in particular, are entirely composed of ex- 
tremely young men (reservists included). This is not an ad- 
vantage. Young men are just as brave as old men indivi- 
dually, but collectively they have not the same coolness in 
emergency. We have lost, too, with the old soldiers, the 
grand old non-commissioned officers of earlier days, and it 
is idle to pretend that the voice of a sergeant aged, say 
twenty-two, is the same to encourage and to rally, as was the 
leovine roar of the grim old disciplinarian in Peninsular ware, 
For this reason it must be recognised that our officers have 
much more thrown upon them in action now than formerly, 
and that a heavy proportion of casualties among them is only 
to be expected. 

At length the war began. The Boers, faithful to their plan of 
campaign, prolonged negotiations till the early rains had fallen, 
and they were warned by the English papers of coming 
reinforcements to the Colony; then they hurled their defiance 
at the Empire.’ During the next four days they seized Laing’s 
Nek, and the Transvaal commandoes swarmed into Natal, 
while on the other Border they cut the Western line, des- 
troyed an armoured train, laid siege to Mafeking, and isolated 
Kimberley. An exodus from Johannesburg, most likely fore- 
seen by them, materially aided their invasion of Natal, the local 
Government having kept open the railway from Charleston for 
the conveyance of refugees to the coast. Had Sir George 
White gauged the magnitude of the euemy’s forces, or sup- 
posed it possible that they would be in possession of heavy 
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guns, he would no doubt have destroyed the line, and thus 
delayed their advance for days, perhaps weeks. Unfortunately, 
at that time the erroneous information collected by our 
Intelligence Branch was the key to the situation, and every 
step taken was on the hypothesis that the Boer army in 
Natal would not exceed 15,000 men, and would be practically 
without artillery. Ladysmith had been selected as a position 
unassailable by riflemen, alone or assisted by only a few small 
guns, and it was calculated that the enemy would be compelled 
to remain inactive among the hills or deliver av attack over 
open ground exposed to shrapnel fire and liable to the counter 
attacks of the English cavalry. On the same misleading 
hypothesis Glencoe was chosen as a suitable outpost. Lady- 
smith Junction is of strategic importance as commanding 
the use of the railway to Harrismith through the Van 
Reenan Pass. Glencoe Junction, on the other hand, covers 
the line to the near frontier via Dundee, and if it could be 
long held, as seemed probable, by 3 battalions of infantry, 3 
batteries of artillery, and a squadron of cavalry, its possession 
by the British would greatly impede the concentration of the 
Boers. Together, the two positions, strongly occupied by 
13,000 magnificent troops, promised complete immunity 
to Southern Natal, always supposing that its superiority in 
artillery gave the force freedom to manoeuvre, otherwise its 
existence would be no hindrance to an enemy marching on 
Durban via Greytown. Up to the 19th October, all the con- 
ditions for a complete check to the enemy seemed realised, 
but the morning of the 20th brought an awakening surprise 
to the camp at Dundee in the form of a shower of shells from 
the guns of Meyer’s Commando, and as day advanced it 
became clear that not only were the Boers in great force, but 
that they had guns sufficient to make the position un- 
tenable. I need not here repeat the story of Glencoe, fresh 
in the memories of us all. As at Salamanca, the British 
out-marched and strategically defeated, accepted battle, and 
stood victorious on a hard won field, so did our little force, 
suddenly threatened with extinction, wipe out for ever 
the reproach of Majuba, on the crest of Talama Hill. Sir 
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Penn Syrions gave away his valuable life, but not for nothing 
—a point was gained. The Boer had been tried and found 
wanting in open fight, and the news spread like wildfire into 
Basutoland and Zululand, and on to the far-off kraals of the 
Bechuanas and the Matabeles, with political effect of incal- 
culable value. After this came the action of Elandslaagte, the 
midnight retreat from Dundee, and the flank march to Lady- 
smith, well covered by the engagement at Reitfontein, a series 
of necessary movements and of British successes, 

Thus at the end of the first fortnight, in spite of the num- 
bers and armament of the enemy, things had gone well for the 
British. Joubert’s army in Natal had been seriously shaken. 
On the Rhodesian border Plumer was fully equal to the 
northern commando. Mafeking and Kimberley were ready 
for a long siege. Everywhere the natives were deaf to the 
voice of the Dutch charmer, and in many places burning to 
attack him. The great Boer programme was more or less a 
failure. But at this point came a turn of the tide, and 
our own mistakes did what the enemy had failed to effect. 
On 30th October, Sir George White made a grand recon- 
naissance in foree—sometimes called the Battle of Lombards 
Kop—with the result, to use his own words, that he returned to 
camp unmolested. That he did so get back was due to the 
opportune arrival of a party from H.M.S. Powerful with five 
guns from its moveable armament. As a battle, the affair went 
against us, for our centre and right were nearly entrapped, 
and a detached flank support was cunningly cut off, sur- 
rounded, and eventually compelled to surrender. As a recon- 
naissance it was pushed too far, and it revealed only what 
toust have been already perceived—viz., that the enemy 
were in great numbers, and that their guns were heavier 
and of longer range than ours, 

And now came a parting of the ways for the British 
General. Two courses were open to him, and he had but 
a night and a day in which to make his choice. He 
might at once retire through Colenso to the other side of the 
Tugela, or he might await a siege at Ladysmith, The 
theory of war and the example of the greatest commanders 
XXXV. 10 
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pointed to the first alternative ; the fate of Marshal Bazaine 
was a warning against the latter. To retire was to fulfil the 
task allotted to the advanced guard of an army on the 
sea. His mission was—not to run risks,—not to do brilliant 
exploits,—but to delay the enemy, and cover the Colony, by 
every means possible; above and beyond all else, to keep touch 
with the fleet at Durban. 

What considerations led to the action taken we do not 
know, and we have therefore no right to pass judgment upon 
it. We are not even sure that Sir George White was in this 
matter his own master—possibly he had definite orders from 
England. Still, in discussing the question, we cannot but re- 
member that even generals are human, and it would be strange 
if he could be insensible to the knowledge that retirement 
would have been interpreted as admitted failure, and that it 
would have bitterly disappointed the Colony, irritated the British 
public (as yet blind to the state of the case), and roused the 
daily press to a fury of denunciation. What this would have 
meant to him as servant of a department which has ever made 
haste to endorse the popular verdict, right or wrong, we need 
not particularise, Asa matter of fact, he made his decision. 
Ladysmith was isolated November 2nd, and soon afterwards 
the bridges of the Tugela passed into the possession of the 
Boers, after which the Natal Field Force as such ceased to exist, 
and was known only as the beleagured garrison of Ladysmith. 
What followed we know. Natal was raided almost to the 
suburbs of Maritzburg, and despite the gallant rally of the 
Colonists, and the efforts of tardy reinforcements from the 
Cape, the Boers had it much their own way in the British 
colony. Nor was this the whole of the misfortune. The in- 
vestment of Ladysmith set free a portion of General Joubert’s 
reserves, and Boer commandoes at once congregated on the 
Orange River, soon to pass Norvall’s Pont into the Cape 
Colony. The sieges of Mafeking and Kimberley were pushed 
forward with increased vigour, and more activity was mani- 
fested on the Rhodesian border. 

On the 30th Oct. Sir Redvers Buller arrived at Cape Town, 
followed, Nov. 9th, by the first batch of his Army Corps, 
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the remainder of which landed by driblets up to the end of 
the month, Meantime the military and political situation 
became daily more and more serious, and Sir Redvers was 
confronted with a dilemma more momentous even than 
that which had been forced upon Sir George White. It 
had been his intention to concentrate his army on the line 
De Aar-Naauwpoort, and from this as advanced base to have 
marched upon Bloomfontein, via Colesberg, along the main 
Midland railway. Had he adhered to this resolution, and 
waited for the assembly of his Army Corps complete, content- 
ing himself with seizing and fortifying the bridges on the 
Orange River, he would have been able to take the field in 
December at the head of all his 30,000 men. One of two things 
might then have been expected :—Ist. He might be unop- 
posed. In that case he could occupy Springfontein Junction, 
and build a fort there—thus cutting off any commandoes 
in Cape Colony—and continue his advance when and 
how he thought best, 2nd. He might find an army in his path 
amounting probably to 40,000 men, but not more. Such an 
army, which could scarcely in the time available bring up for- 
tress.or siege guns, could (judging by what had been done 
already) be probably defeated by 30,000 British in the open 
veldt; or supposing it were too strongly posted to 
warrant the risk of a great battle, could be detained in a 
state of uncertainty just as long as seemed advantageous, 
In either of these cases, the mere presence of a large 
| army would without fail raise the siege of Kimberley, and at 
) the same time, by the withdrawal of Boers from Natal, give to 
the troops at Ladysmith an opportunity of breaking out. 
Thus a campaign in the Free State offered many direct 
advantages. It would moreover cover the line of communi- 
cations, and deprive the enemy of further initiative ; in other 
words, the Boers would have to dance attendance on the 
British, not the British upon the Boers. 

Another alternative offered, less ambitious but equally sound. 
This was to threaten an advance on Bloemfontein, but 
’ actually to go to the relief of Kimberley, not with a single 
division only, but with the bulk of the Army Corps, including 
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the Cavalry. The result of such a step is not difficult to fore- 
cast by the light of what afterwards took place. Following 
Lord Methuen’s march we may be sure that the Belmont 
Kopjes would have been taken as they actually were, but with 
less loss to the British, and more to the Boers ;—their entire 
force, in fact, would have been almost certainly killed or taken 
prisoners. Gras Pan would probably not have been defended, 
and the passage of the Modder River would have been more 
easily forced, not only because the British would have been 
stronger, but because the Boers would have had less time to 
prepare for their coming. Finally, the army once across the 
river, need not have waited there more than a single night, 
and next day the Spytfontein Kopjes, not yet artificially 
strengthened, would have probably been captured and Kim- 
berley relieved. 

Both of these plans were promising—Napoleon Buonaparte 
would certainly have adopted the first, our Iron Duke probably 
the second; but there were drawbacks. To begin with, 
either scheme would have necessitated a period of patient 
inaction, and while the troops were concentrating, the 
General in command must have hardened his heart to the 
appeals of Natal, and steeled his nerves against fears for 
Ladysmith. Granting for a moment that Sir Redvers Buller 
could have borne the tension of so trying a situation, would 
the public have done so? Most likely not, and Sir Redvers 
knew that he must move at once. Imagine what would have 
happened if Ladysmith had fallen with no effort to relieve it! 

Still there remained a third course. It was to let Kim- 
berley take its chance for a little longer, and to go in full 
force to the relief of Ladysmith. Judging, again, by immediate 
precedent, this movement would have succeeded—the passage 
of the Tugela would have been carried (though not without 
severe loss), and the united armies of the British at Ladysmith 
would have driven the Boers beyond the Biggarsbergen. 
Then if a retaining force only had been left on the Tugela, a 
rapid transfer of the remainder to Cape Colony might have 
been in time to sweep the north clear of Boers and rebels, 
and afterwards advance in force on Kimberley or Bloemfon- 
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tein. This plan, however, would have exposed the Cape 
Colony for a long period to the chances of invasion and re- 
bellion, exposed the lines of communication between De Aar, 
and the East Coast ports, and even endangered the great 
strategic points. Besides all this, to do nothing for Kim- 
berley would have given almost as much offence as to 
do nothing for Natal, and an English general must justify 
his existence by pleasing everybody. Sir Redvers tried to do 
so, and failed. 

We know what actually took place. The fresh arrivals were 
hurried to the front to meet the requirements of the moment. 
Some went to Natal, where the Boers had isolated Estcourt 
and threatened Maritzburg ; others were sent to De Aar, and © 
the rest to points in the north-east of Cape Colony, where in- 
vasion and local risings compromised the railway communi- 
cations. Bit by bit the great Army Corps, upon which so 
many hopes had been built, melted away, and its organisation 
by Divisions and Brigades was entirely lost. Eventually the 
available British troops were disposed of as follows :— 

Lord Methuen was despatched to the relief of Kimberley, 
with a divison and a half. Sir Redvers Buller went himself to 
Natal, where another division under General Clery had been 
assembled. General French, with the bulk of the cavalry, 
was told off to cover Lord Methuen, and to hold the base line 
from De Aar to Naauwpoort. General Gatacre was left, with 
the remainder of the infantry, to guard the communications 
from Naauwpoort to East London and to drive the enemy from 
the Stormbergen district. 

The forces thus dispersed, though augmented largely by 
extra regular troops, by local levies, and by naval contingents, 
proved, as might have been expected, everywhere ineffective 
for the objects in view. Lord Methuen began his campaign 
by the three costly victories of Belmont, Gras Pan, and Modder 
Bridge, at none of which had he sufficient numbers to cut off 
the enemy’s retreat, or, by rapid pursuit, to prevent them 
assembling in a fresh position. After the last of these battles, 
when within a few miles of Kimberley, twelve days were lost 
repairing the railway bridge and waiting for reinforcements, 
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during which time the Boers received large accessions of 
strength from the North, and from their army in Natal.. Tak- 
ing advantage of the inaction of the British, they fortified a 
series of kopjes, lying between the river and the town, and 
covered them with a network of entrenchments and barbed 
wire entanglements, so that when at length, on December 
10th, an assault was delivered on the Magersfontein heights, 
the position was found to be impregnable, and the troops, after 
severe fighting, had to retire to camp with heavy losses. ‘Thus 
it happened that on the very threshold of success the expe- 
dition was brought to a standstill, and Lord Methuen had to 
entrench on the Modder River, assuming the defensive, with 
only 12,000 men opposed to at least 15,000, posted in front of 
him, and no certainty about the number there might be at 
Jacobsdal, on the flank of his communications. 

For the check thus experienced neither Lord Methuen nor 
the gallant soldiers under his command were in any way to 
blame ; it was no fault of theirs that they had been assigned 
an impossible task, and they had, in fact, succeeded in doing 
what few troops in the world would have attempted in like 
case ; all the same, the circumstance of their enforced idleness 
within sight of Kimberley played into the hands of the Boers 
exactly, by enabling them to complete the investment of the 
city, and neutralise the relief expedition with one and the 
same army. 

Meanwhile General French, who was more or less tied to 
the base of Methuen’s expedition, scoured the plains from De 
Aar to the Orange border without meeting any enemy bold 
enough to oppose his cavalry. He found himself, however, 
too weak in mounted infantry and artillery to dislodge the 
Boers from their laagers on the Colesberg-Naauwpoort line, 
and it was not till after the New Year had begun that he was 
able to co-operate with Gatacre’s forces. These, again, were 
all along far too small to hold the front given them. The 
enemy was in force at Burghersdorp, and scattered in small 
bodies broadcast within a radius of 100 miles. General 
Gatacre, hurrying hither and thither through the defiles of 
the Stormbergen, found it impracticable to out-manceuvre a 
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mounted enemy with a force mainly composed of infantry. 
At last in attempting a night attack upon a commando in the 
hills (Dec. 10th) he was misled by guides, himself surprised in 
a hopeless position, and with difficulty able to make good his 
retreat, leaving two guns and six hundred men in the hands 
of the enemy. 

While these most unsatisfactory operations were in progress 
in the Cape Colony, affairs were no brighter in Natal. Sir 
Redvers Buller found his advance towards Ladysmith ham- 
pered by every possible obstruction put in his way by 
the Boers, who disputed every inch of ground without com- 
mitting themselves to a general engagement, and who took 
care, as they retreated, to wreck the railway and destroy the 
bridges behind them. Reaching the Tugela at Colenso dur- 
ing the extreme of the rainy season, the British had to wait 
in camp at Chieveley until the floods had somewhat subsided, 
and even then could scarcely find an available ford, every 
known point for crossing having been rendered impracticable 
by the enemy, who occupied a set of peculiarly strong natural 
positions commanding the river, the bank of which they had 
entrenched, and honeycombed with concealed rifle pits, On the 
15th December the British, with three brigades, endeavoured 
to force a passage, but the attempt sadly miscarried, and had 
to be abandoned for the time being, with a loss of over 1100 
officers and men and 10 guns, after which check the expedi- 
tion had to settle down and wait for reinforcements in iden- 
tical circumstances to those of Lord Methuen’s army at Kim- 
berley; the result of identical causes. 

The repulse on the Tugela River, following two other severe 
disasters in the same week, may be said to have ended the 
initial period which has given a title to this article. Imme- 
diately on receipt of the news in London, a Cabinet Council 
was held (Dec. 16th), at which it was decided to call out the 
remainder of the Reserve, and to mobilise the seventh and 
eighth Divisions. Four divisions were already in South Africa, 
the Fifth was on its way out, and the sixth in course of mobili- 
sation. It was decided at the same time to ask for the services 
of a large body of British Yeomanry and Volunteers, to raise 
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more local corps in South Africa, and to accept a second series 
of contingents from the other Colonies. Lord Roberts was ap- 
pointed to the supreme command at the seat of war, with Lord 
Kitchener as his chief staff officer. These steps conveyed no 
censure whatever on Sir Redvers Buller, but were the acknow- 
ledgment by the nation that the war was a serious undertaking 
not to be rushed through by one impulsive effort, but by patience 
and perseverance, soberly and systematically. 

The day of political and military optimism was over at last, and 
the transition in public feeling, which then took place, was in every 
respect a healthy sign; nevertheless, it was attended by unneces- 
sary discouragement. As a matter of fact, nothing extraordinary 
had occurred ; nothing indeed half so unfavourable as we might 
have expected, had the facts of the situation been known from 
the first. Other nations in less difficult circumstances have ex- 
perienced far more serious reverses. In the last Russo-Polish 
War, for instance, the Russian army was held at bay for nearly a 
year by a half armed peasantry, and later on, in the war of 1877, 
the repulses it suffered at the hands of the Turks were so many 
and so severe as to become text book examples of the losses 
which small armies well posted can inflict upon great ones. Yet 
in neither of these wars was there the slightest doubt of the 
ability of the Russians to bring matters to a successful issue; and 
they actually did so in both cases, 

To take another example :—The Federal States of America, 
in the year 1861, having decided to coerce the Southern Con- 
federacy, did so with absolute confidence that the war would not 
last three months. An army of 90,000 men was accordingly 
enlisted for ninety days, and it was calculated that long before 
the expiration of that period, the stars and stripes would float in 
triumph over Richmond, the Confederate capital. Everything 
seemed in favour of the North—numbers, wealth, manufacture, 
and access to European markets, and to European recruiting 
grounds ; also entire command of the coast; yet at the end of 
seven months the Federals had been defeated in six great battles, 
and the question seemed not how soon Richmond would be taken, 
but for how long could Washington be saved. During the first 
eighteen months of the war the Northeners put a million and a 
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quarter of men into the field against armies rarely exceeding 
a hundred and twenty thousand all told, yet for two whole 
years, scarcely a single success were they able to score against 
the vast array of Confederate victories—army after army was 
destroyed, thousands of their troops fell in battle, and thousands 
more were prisoners down South. In the battle of Chattanooga 
alone the Confederates captured 8000 prisoners, 51 guns, and 
50,000 stand of small arms; but the Northenexs never faltered, 
never once doubted their ultimate success; and they were right; 
for, despite the expectations of European experts, the Con- 
federate power collapsed suddenly, and in April, 1865, after just 
four years war, the Southern States accepted honourable con- 
ditions, and returned to the political union they had so long 
repudiated. 

And surely if the Northern Americans could impose their 
will upon the great and proud confederacy of their own most 
famous States, we, with a united empire, need not shrink from 
the cost of overcoming a, handful of obstructionists, whose 
numbers are to the subjects of the Queen in the proportion of 
one to three thousand. Still less need we amuse the world by 
croaking of the great national calamity that has overtaken us, 
because the course of events for nine weeks has not gone quite 
as smoothly as usual. The British public has had nearly half a 
century of unbroken good luck, enlivened by little campaigns, 
rich in episodes of the Piper Findlater order, so dear to war 
correspondents, and so seldom true. A generation has grown up 
that remembers nothing of the great mutiny, and to whom the 
story of Badajos conveys no message. We have had an agreeable 
sleep, a dream of diamonds and gold, of easy victories, and of 
Jubilee reviews, and our senses have been lulled by the music of 
‘Rule Britannia.’ An awakening has long been overdue. It 
has come at last, and better now than later. 

We began the war at a disadvantage. The Boers outwitted 
us in diplomacy, and tricked us by secret preparations. Our 
Intelligence Branch, never given the wherewithall to pur- 
chase information, supplied us with false information. The head 
of our military system stinted us in guns and cavalry. Our 
plans were mere makeshifts, and all disclosed by the newspapers, 
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as were also the movements of our troops and the details of our 
armaments. The Boer Republics were like a great wedge in the 
midst of our scattered Colonies, and at the very outset of the 
war, their armies secured possession of a natural fortress in North 
Natal, having sally ports equi-distant from Pretoria and 
Bloemfontein, from which they could operate against Natal 
and Cape Colony simultaneously, and reinforce either of their 
armies by shorter routes than were open to their opponents. 
With superior numbers and superior transport for the first 
six weeks at least, they were enabled to take the initiative at the 
points peculiarly favourable to themselves, and by laying siege 
to Ladysmith and Kimberley, they succeeded in compelling 
the British to attack them in their chosen positions. Their 
spies and sympathisers were in every British garrison and 
camp, so that they were never without full information of 
what was about to be done, whereas the most absolute secrecy 
was maintained as to everything relating to their own movements 
and intentions. 

The Boer armies were moved at the will of one old man who had 
devoted many years to the study of how best to embarrass the 
British in South Africa, and had secured the best European ad- 
vice. The British, on the contrary, were subject to many masters, 
themselves the servants of superiors, having conflicting ideas 
of political and military expediency. Generals and men were, 
for the most part, alike strangers to the country, and new to 
the tactics of the enemy. 

And yet, with every advantage on the side of the Boers, the 
balance of actual fighting at the end of nine weeks remained in 
favour of the British. Seven times we defeated them in open 
combat, and drove them from their kopjes; and our little 
garrisons, times without number, repelled their most resolute 
attacks. They could count on their side some good strategy 
and really excellent tactics, but in the way of battles no 
positive victory ; only the doubtful action at Lombard’s Kop, two 
repulses from prepared positions at Magersfontein and Colenso, 
and two guerilla-like surprises at Nicholson’s Nek and at Storm- 
berg. 
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This was to them but a miserable record of a period during 
which they had the theatre of war all to themselves, and if it 
represents, as it may, the high water mark of Boer success, then 
indeed must the Republics be in a bad case. President Kruger 
no doubt still hopes for foreign intervention, but that need 
scarcely be feared if only our press will cease to speak of a 
crisis which does not exist, and of disasters which have never 
occurred. The editors of our London newspapers should take 
it to heart that it was they who by their cheap Imperialism and 
vulgar boastings before the war, roused against us the jealousy 
of every nation in Europe, and they also who, when the 
war began, by indiscreet disclosures enabled the Boers to 
anticipate and counteract the efforts of our Generals in the 
field. It would be well if they would deign to learn a little 
reticence from our enemies at Pretoria whose dignified silence 
has all along been well worth an extra ten thousand men pre- 
sent with their armies. Lord Roberts has now reached South 
Africa, and we may be sure he will not let the grass grow 
under his feet. If therefore he should refrain from sending 
reports home, we may reasonably take the hint, and moderate 
discussion. 

On landing at Cape Town, January 10th, the Field Marshal 
found matters much as they were when he left. England. 
Kimberley and Mafeking still held out, Buller, Methuen, and 
Gatacre maintained theirown. White had vigorously repulsed 
a general attack and assault at Ladysmith (Jan. 6th), and 
French had gained some advantage over the mixed Free 
Staters and rebels about Colesberg, though not without a 
hitch. 

The general military situation, however, had been changed 
for the better by a substantial increase of our forces, which 
were then approximately as follows :— 


Regulars— 
Infantry, © « « «© « Soe 
Cavalry, - - - - - 6,000 
Artillery and Engineers, - 8,000 
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Volunteers and Special Levies -- 
Furnished locally (Cape and Natal), 15,000 
From the other Colonies,- - - 2,000 
17,000 
Grand Total, - - 106,000 
The distribution was probably as under :— 

Ladysmith, - - - - - - - - 10,000 
With Sir Redvers Buller, - - - - - - 20,000 
Garrisons in Natal, - : . - - a. 5,000 
Communications and Supply in Natal, - a. 8,000 
Field Force with Lord Methuen, - - - - 15,000 
Do., General French, - - - - 4,000 
Do., General Gatacre, - - - - 3,000 

Garrisons of the Cape Peninsula, the other ran 
and the great strategic —_ inland, - - 10,000 
Kimberley, - - - - - - 2,000 
Mafeking, - - - - - - - - - 1,000 
Rhodesia, - - - - - - - 2,000 
Supply and Transport, ene nies. - = «= 12,000 

Guarding 1400 miles of Railway Communications (one 
Battalion per 100 miles), - ie. oe a 14,000 
106,000 
Seen 


The Boer armies at the same date were probably as at first, 
casualties having been counterbalanced by recruits from the 
Cape and from Europe, and were distributed as under :— 


ee rr 
Kimberley, - - - oe, ae - 15,000 
Bloemfontein to Van Reenan’s stig - - 1,000 
Basuto Border, - - - + 1,000 
Between Bloemfontein and Shhete.- - 3,000 
Mafeking, - - - - - - 2,000 
North East Cape Cane, - - - - 3,000 
Orange River, - ee ee 2,000 
Pretoria, Se ee ee So a oe 1,000 
Swaziland Border,- : - - - - 1,000 
Rhodesian Border, - - - - - 1,000 
Transport Work, -~ - - - . 5,000 


50,000 
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I adhere to my original estimate, though in many quarters 
the numbers are put down at 90,000, all told. What the 
losses of the Boers have been we can only conjecture ; their 
published statements have been purposely fictitious; but ac- 
cording to private advices they seem to have had about 4000 
killed and wounded, and 300 prisoners. : 

As to the British casualties, though we speak of them as 
severe, having regard to the tactical objects achieved, they 
have, all things considered, been remarkably small. 


Killed, about - - - 1250 
Wounded, - - - - 3850 
Prisoners, - - - - 2500 


Of the wounded two out of three have completely recovered, 
so that the net loss in killed and wounded up to 10th January 
was not over 2300 men. The proportion of officers killed and 
wounded has been great—one-tenth of the total casualties in 
fact ; and this circumstance, combined with the high military 
and social position of so many of them, has no doubt impressed 
the public mind. Actually, however, our losses have been 
nothing to those suffered by other armies in recent wars. For 
example, in the first three attempts upon Plevna the Russians 
lost 30,000 men ; and, at St. Privat, the Prussian Guards had 
nearly 6000 men killed and wounded in ten minutes. Con- 
sidering that the monthly emigration from the kingdom 
amounts to about 5000 persons a month, without affecting the 
increase of the population, which is at a rate of 280,000 a year, 
it is clearly childish to use the superlative in speaking of the 
number of lives sacrificed. 

As to the prisoners, an Englishman is perhaps annoyed to 
think there should be any; but this is mere sentiment. All 
things considered there are not many; and, so far as the 
course of this war is concerned, they are possibly a greater 
embarrassment to the Boers at Pretoria than they would have 
been shut up at Ladysmith. In the American Civil War, the 
accumulation of Federal prisoners, all to be fed and housed, 
became an almost intolerable burden, and did much to hasten 
the collapse of the Confederate Power. 
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So much for the past and present of the war, but no article 
on the subject can be satisfactory without a word or two on 
the probabilities of that future which is now uppermost in 
men’s minds. The pity of it is that at this point the arm-chair 
generalissimo becomes no better than ‘the man in the street’ for 
reliable information. A reasonable criticism of what has been 
already done is not difficult, if full details and reliable maps 
be given; but to say what lies before us, is a task which 
none but Mr. Spenser Wilkinson could undertake. Any whist 
player can make shift to analyse a game when it is over, but 
who shall undertake to forecast a single trick ere the deal is 
finished, and the trump uncovered. 

Said a staff officer to Wellington on the morning of 
Waterloo :— Will you favour me, sir, with an outline of your 
plans?’ ‘Most happy,’ replied the Duke, ‘if you will first in- 
form me what Buonaparte is going to do.’ So runs the story, 
for which I do not vouch, but it is good enough for the moral 
1 would fain impress upon all concerned who may be tempted 
to sit in judgment upon our rulers and generals. Lord Roberts 
at this moment, unquestionably, knows more of what is going 
on in South Africa than the cleverest of us here at home, but 
a week, a month, or a year hence, the dullest man in England 
will know more than Lord Roberts does now. It is in quite 
humble spirit, therefore, that I venture to mention a few 
points which may perhaps throw some light on coming events. 
Colonel Datry, a French military critic, has, in a recent 
number of the Gaulois, very ably summed up the situation in 
these words:—‘ The mastery will be obtained by the side 
which resolves on concentrating its strength at a given point, 
and which will be able to press an attack home.’ 

Now it is clear that a great concentration of British strength 
will be next to impossible before the arrival in South Africa of 
the 6th and 7th Divisions, therefore, unless the turn of events 
should force the pace, it is unlikely that any decisive blow will 
be struck before the end of February. 

If Lord Roberts should decide to collect a large army as a 
preliminary step, leaving the opposing forces to balance one 
another, as they have done of late, he will but follow the 
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example of Colin Campbell (Lord Clyde), in his preparation for 
the successful campaign by which he terminated the Indian 
Mutiny. 

If, on the other hand, he considers it necessary to strike at 
once with the materials at hand, we may be certain that the 
need was urgent, and reconcile ourselves to severe fighting and 
proportionate losses. 

There are but two ways of making war upon an enemy who 
stands on the defensive. One is to make use of a great supe- 
riority in numbers, so as to allow of large detachments to 
surround his positions and starve out his garrisons, without 
delaying the forward movements of the armies elsewhere; as 
when the Germans were able to lay siege to Strasburg and 
Metz, and yet continue their march upon Paris. This method 
has the merit of gaining victories with little loss of life, and 
ought to commend itself to the British Government in the 
present juncture. 

The other course is to peg away—as General Grant des- 
cribed it—with varying success, until one side or the other is 
utterly exhausted. In such a war the army taking the 
offensive will generally be driven to assaults of fortified places, 
and great is the loss of life to be expected in so doing. To 
take one more example from Plevna—the Russians in the third 
battle attempted the capture of the Omar redoubt. The 
assault was made with 21 battalions, and was repulsed with a 
loss of 5,400 men ; the defenders composed of three Turkish 
battalions losing less than 300 men all told. 

Whether the war in South Africa is to be of the first or of 
the second kind is matter for the nation and Government to 
consider, not for the Generals on the spot. With forty millions 
of people in the British Isles alone, and with unlimited com- 
mand of money, one would suppose it not impossible to out- 
number the Boers in overwhelming proportion. If we did so, 
our casualties would be practically ‘nil’ The expense might 
perhaps be great, though probably not greater than that of a 
prolonged war. Supposing, however, that it amounted to a 
hundred and fifty million sterling ; the normal taxation of the 
Transvaal alone could bear the interest of the debt at 3 per 
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cent., arid such is the latent wealth of the land that in less 
than fifty years the principal sum might easily be wiped out. 

Whichever way, however, we elect to carry on the war, the 
end is humanly speaking certain, always provided that the 
British nation is true to itself. Time fights against the doomed 
Republics. Men, ammunition, money, food, all must be used 
up by degrees, so must the endurance of the bravest of their 
citizens who, we must recollect, are fighting not for existence 
nor for liberty, but only for exclusive privilege and political 
monopoly. 

As the war progresses, the British will learn many things; 
in particular, how to guard against the stratagem and 
espionage that at first disconcerted them. They will discover 
better ways of dealing with fortified kopjes than by charging 
into them with the bayonet, and they will get to see that it is 
as profitable to deprive the enemy of food and ammunition, as 
it is to chase him from point to point of positions which, when 
captured, are valueless to retain. Patience and resolution is 
all that is needed, to render our triumph signal and complete. 
The end may come sooner than we expect. Even now, as 
these pages go to the press, important operations are in pro- 
gress. Two divisions of the army under Buller have crossed 
the Tugela, and for the last six days have been engaged in a 
combined movement, in front and flank, to push the enemy 
from his laagers. If all goes well, Ladysmith will be relieved, 
and White will join hands with Clery and Warren. The 
Boers must then retire to the North, and the road to Har- 
rismith and Bloemfontein will be opento us. A month or two 
hence, therefore, we may perhaps see the beginning of the 
end, aud congratulations take the place of gloom. Yet, alas! 
for victory, however skilfully obtained, there is a price to pay 
in blood; and to those who have Jost what was all the world 
to them, it matters little if the death-roll be small or great. 
The country may rejoice that the average is insignificant ; a 
broken heart finds no consolation in comparative statistics. 
A beloved face is seen no more; a kindly voice is mute for 
ever; in the home there is a vacant chair, and in the life an 
abiding sorrow. Let the nation then continue as it has begun, 
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to give bountiful and thoughtful sympathy to all who in dis- 
tress deplore the absent, or mourn the dead. The most we 
can do is but a small return for service faithfully rendered. 
As for those who have fallen on the field of battle, honour to 
their memory, but pity never. Life is short at best, and it 
matters little to a brave man when or where he dies, so he 
has lived usefully. His sleep is equally profound whether it 
be in some sweet spot of his native land where the birds sing 
in the Spring and flowers are planted by loving hands, or far 
away in a grave upon the lonely veldt where no foot of man 
intrudes, no voice breaks in upon the all-pervading quiet, and 
the wind whispering in the waving grass alone disturbs the 
solemn and mysterious silence. 
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SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


GERMANY. 


THEOLOGISCHE StupreEN Unp KritIKen (No. 1, 1900).— 
Professor Blass, of Halle, has the first place here with a paper 
on ‘ Zu den zwei Texten der Apostelgeschichte.’ His idea that 
there were originally two texts of the Acts, both by Luke, put 
into circulation, is well known. It was set forth in the Zheolo- 
gische Studien u, Kritiken in 1894, and has been much debated 
since. The Irish text in the Book of Armagh has now been 
collated by him, and he gives us here the most important and 
interesting results of that collation. In the second part of his 
article he deals with the criticisms passed on his former essay, 
and more especially with those of Dr. A. Harnach.—Herr R. 
Treplin follows with an elaborate and scholarly treatise on the 
‘ Essenerquellen,’ and the literature they have called forth in 
recent years. His paper is prefaced by a list of the works deal- 
ing with the question of the Essenes, and the list itself occupies 
a couple of pages. The sources of our information as to the 
Essenes are very defective, and the consequence has been much 
uncertainty in our knowledge of them, giving occasion to many, 
writing on the subject, to make up by conjectures and more or 
less venturesome inferences for the lack of exact and trustworthy 
data. Many of these ingenious efforts are here noticed. The 
value of the sources is discussed, and the principal texts are 
given as an appendix to the treatise—Dr. Barwinkel, of Erfurt, 
in an article titled ‘Johann Matthiius Meyfart, ein Vorliiufer 
Speners und ein Freund der Union,’ refers to a work of his own, 
published three years ago, on that poet. It seems he has been 
found fault with for passing over in that work several of the 
writings of Meyfart, and giving no accourt of them, or appre- 
ciation of them. While he retorts that his object in his former 
treatise was limited to those of the poet’s writings that had 
reference or relation to his famous song, ‘ Jerusalem die hochge- 
baute Stadt,’ and that therefore the fault found with him is not 
justified, he proceeds to notice some other of that poet’s effusions, 
especially two or three which go to illustrate his opinions as to, 
and which present him as a friend of, the Union.—Dr. Boehmer 
furnishes a short study of the use in Ezekiel of the teams Melek 
and nasi; Professor Ley follows with a note on the interpre- 
tation of the much discussed passage in Job, xix. 26; H. 
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Schulze with one on Acts xx. 18-38 ; Prof. F. Weiss deals with 
the introduction to the first Epistle to the Corinthians. Zahn’s 
‘Einleitung in das Neu Testament’ is fully reviewed by Dr. F. 
Haupt. 


DEUTSCHE RUNDSCHAU (November, December, 1899; Janu- 
ary, 1900).—A charming little story occupies the first place 
in the November and December Nos. It is not a ‘dog story’ 
in the sense we here generally attach to that phrase, but the 
story of a dog and its misfortunes, ‘Peterl’ was the dog’s 
name, and is the title of the story. It will be prized oe 
children, but it has its charms and lessons for other folks as 
well.—J. Van Verdy’s reminiscences of the war in 1866 are 
continued in all these three numbers. They bear the title :— 
‘Im Hauptquartier der II, (schlesischen) Armee 1866, unter 
dem Oberbefehl Sr. Konig] Hoheit des Kronprinzen Friedrich 
Wilhelm von Preussen.’ From his position at the head- 
quarters of the then Crown Prince Friedrich, he was well 
acquainted with the plans and movements projected, and the 
course of events during the campaign. His reminiscences are 
graphically written, and shed many side-lights on the history 
—the inner history, especially, of that campaign.—Paul 
Schultz deals at considerable length in the November number 
with Schopenhaur’s attitude to, and treatment of, natural 
science.—Paul Heyse continues in all three numbers his 
reminiscences of his youth :—‘ Jugenderinnerungen,’ These 
sections are sub-titled :—Five and Forty Years Ago; and Meine 
Miinichener Anfange, the Anfinge being more comprehensive 
than our representative word might lead English readers to 
imagine, and Dramaturgische Anfinge.—A series of papers on 
Frau von Krudener—the Madame de Stael of German 
politics and literature—follows from an anonymous pen, and 
runs through the November and December numbers.—H. 
Oldenberg concludes in the November number his articles on 
The Literature of Ancient India, or rather the special section of 
them dealing with the Poesy of the Veda.—In the December 
number we have an interesting description, by Paul Bailleu, of 
the disaster to the Prussian arms in the battle of Auerstadt, 
1806, and, in the course of it, a letter, hitherto unpublished, 
of King Fredrick William IIL, written immediately after the 
defeat, to his Queen, Louisa.—In this number we have also a 
series of letters from various people, furnished by Marie von 
Bunsen, which are continued in the January number. In this 
last number we have a poem, in ballad style, titled, ‘ Saeculum 
in Favilla,’ by Ernst von Weldenbruch; the first instalment of a 


~ novel,‘ Ein Wohlthater, by Walther Siegfried; a glance back 
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over the century—‘ Die grossen Miichte—(its title gives an 
idea of its nature)—by Maz Lenz, but which is not completed 
here; a musical retrospect by Edward Hansleik, which covers 
the twenty-five years of this journal’s existence; and a 
summary of the results of the recent Peace Conference at the 
Hague, by Philipp Jorn. The usual political and literary 
Rundschauen, or literary notices and book reviews, appear in 
each of those numbers. 


RUSSIA. 


Tue Russian PaILosorpuHicaL Review (Voprosi, Philosophii 
i Psychologii, No. 48), opens with a note of deep sorrow, on 
the part of the Moscow Psychological Society, which we have 
no doubt is reciprocated by the sister society, associated in the 
support of this journal, on account of the death of the presi- 
dent and honorary member, Nicolai Jacoblevitch Grot, the 
first editor, and, oue may say, the originator of the journal. 
They will cherish his memory, and hold his work in remem- 
brance. He died at the early age of 47. The present number 
of the journal contains a beautiful portrait of the philosopher. 
—This is followed by an obituary notice. Three other friends 
or contributors to the Voprosi have also been called away, 
two of whom, M. M. Korelin and M. Troitsky, were spoken 
of in Nos. 46 and 47. Besides his logical works, M. Grot 
is the author of a treatise which ought to be translated 
into English, on the ‘Psychology of the Feelings.’ It is 
noticed, how much his life and works have advanced the 
popularity and dignity of the Moscow Psychological Society, 
now ggg one of the most popular institutions in the city of 
Moscow. M. Grot came of a distinguished family. His 
father was a member of the Academy of Sciences. Nicolai 
Jacoblevitch studied in the University of St. Petersburg, in 
the Historical-Philological faculty. The History of Philosophy 
was one of his favourite studies, with which he cherished a 
liking for the natural sciences, He received a gold medal for 
a work on Ancient Philosophy. A year after finishing his 
studies he became Professor of Philosophy in the Historico- 
Philological Institute. In 1883 he was transferred to the 
University of Novo-Rossiesk, and in 1886 to Moscow. His 
‘ Psychology of the Feelings’ appeared in 1880, for which he 
obtained the Master’s Degree. Bis treatise on the Reform of 
Logic, for which he was made Doctor, appeared in 1882, and 
was soon followed by a series of some twenty-one articles, 
from 1888 to 1898, for the most part on subjects of the Higher 
Philosophy, such as ‘ Classification of the Sciences,’ ‘ Giovdena 
Bruno, ‘Pantheism,’ ‘The Significance of Feeling, in the 
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Knowledge and Activity of Man,‘ ‘ Critique of the Conception 
of the Freedom of the Will,’ etc., etc. Such as he was in 
youth, such he remained in manhood—rapid, uneelfish, quick 
in apprehension, and ready in organisation; ¢g., there had 
been a lack of maps in Greek and Roman History, his atten- 
tion was called to it, when the lack was speedily supplied. 
The arena of his activity, moreover, was quickly enlar ‘i B. 
I. Shenrock, in his affectionate ‘ Recollections of Professor 
Grot in his Student Days,’ speaks thus concerning him :— 
‘ Having become a student, Grot showed himself uncommonly 
quick and adroit, so much that he drew upon himself the 
attention of the whole class with which he was associated, and 
at the same time united himself to them in a friendly way, more 
especially in the subjects of common study. He was not easil 

intimidated or depressed, and when he was, he had the knac 

of passing it lightly by. Such he remained all through life. 
M. Lopatin holds that his life divides itself into periods or epochs, 
the first strictly positive in character. In the first period of his 
life, he might be said to be especially under the influence of 
Herbert Spencer. In the second epoch, he felt more the 
influence of the ideal, and passed into a state of reaction 
against the strictly positive and realistic tendencies which had 
dominated the former part of his career. In this stage he 
passed over from the realistic monism which had ruled his 
thought, into what might be named a mono-dualistic combina- 
tion. He felt the power of spirit, moving in the forces and 
life of the universe, and, in conflict with these, he realised the 
presence of a life in the material forces at work in the world 
around him. M. Grot was a born professor, one of the most 
popular ever seen in Moscow University.—The second article 
continues the Outline of the Bhagavadgita, from the pen of 
the talented lady, Vera Johnstone.—This is followed by 
another article by M, Tchichérin, on the ‘ Philosophy of Right.’ 
The first manifestation of freedom is that man imposes his will 
upon physical nature, and subjects it to his influence on the 
material side. Man, on the material side, is himself a physical 
being, and, as such, has a known tendency of which he makes 
good use in turning to his own advantage the objects and 
creatures which he finds in the material world. In this relation 
he stands on a line with the animals around him, many of 
which do not limit themselves to the search and appropria- 
tion of the substances around them for food and other- 
wise, some of them, even like him, collect stocks of 
them, and construct for themselves habitations The 
appropriation of external objects for the satisfaction of 
their natural wants is a necessary characteristic of all organised 
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beings. But in this is included the grounds of a legal relation, 
Those who deduce property from man turning to use the 
objects around him for the satisfaction of certain physical 
cravings, have no conception of this as a right—this last being 
an intellectual element. It flows out of the freedom of reason- 
able creatures, that they should make themselves lords of 
impersonal nature. Kant the philosopher has dealt with the 
question, and makes clear the intellectual significance of right 
as a purely intellectual relation in contradistinction to mere 
physical possession. And this is admitted by all legislators 
in the world. The right of property is purely a personal 
matter. The author discusses this in a very lengthened form 
from the philosophical point of view in relation to property, 
on a social basis, whither we are unable to follow him. The 
next chapter is on agreements, also in substantive form denot- 
ing a contract or bargain expressed in writing and signed by 
the parties concerned! In opening the chapter, our author 
defines them in the following way :—‘ Property, as we have 
seen, is the phenomenon of freedom in regard to the physical 
world. Agreement to which we now come, is the phenomenon 
or manifestation of freedom in regard to other persons. This 
he defines as a mutual relation between free persons not bound 
by any special obligation, and which can only be determined 
by a consent of the will, to confirm which our author goes 
back to Roman law.’—The paper which follows this is on 
Types of Presentation concerning the world as it is in itself. 
Ledbnitz has made us familiar with the thought of the best 
ossible world, but this paper, which was read before the 
hilosophical Society in St. Petersburg, suggests the possibility 
of a whole series of possible worlds. It is suggested that the 
world which actually appears to us may be very different from 
the world that actually exists, Buddhism has suggested that 
the world as seen by us is only a mirage or illusion—Maya, as 
the Indian Buddhists name it. Thoughts similar to those of 
the Buddhists are occurring to thinkers in our own times. The 
same view occurred to Anaxagoras, who referred the changes 
and variations of the heavenly bodies as arising from a deluded 
mode of interpretation.—The general division of the journal 
ends with a paper on the speeches of Emile Dio Bua Reimon 
and his scientific views of Nature—On this follows a paper | 
by M. Ph. Sophronoff, giving a Theory of Knowledge on the 
Basis of a Critical Empirism. There follows a medical paper 
on ‘ The True Nature of Disease.—We have in conclusion— 
controversially dealing with the question of the true nature of 
the Old Testament _necthee in relation to Prince E. N. 
Trubetskoi’s articles in former numbers of this journal—two 
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apers, the first by M. I. Novgorodtseff, the second by M. V. N. 
Bave—The usual reviews of books and _ bibliographical 
notices complete the number. 


ITALY. 


Nuova AnToLoera (October 16).—Signora P. Siciliani con- 
tributes an interesting description of Castiglione dei Pepoli, an 
Alpine town famous in feudal history, which is now concentrated 
in the ancient palace of Pepolithere. The writer briefly sketches 
the history of the place. Tn ancient times Castiglione was sur- 
named ‘of the Cat,’ from the mountain which dominates the 
citadel. In 1340, after the arrival of the Pepolis, it took its 
name from that powerful family. In 1209 the place belonged to 
the lords of Mangona. In 1317 it had become a refuge of 
malefactors and bandits, for the place was protected by deep 
ravines.and dense forests. The commune of Bologna attacked ° 
the castle, consigning it and the surrounding houses to the 
flames. Those inhabitants who escaped returned afterwards to 
the still smoking ruins, and rebuilt the town. In 1340 the 
Pepolis were masters of the castle, town, and surrounding coun- 
try. In 1369 Charles IV. bestowed the Imperial feudal power 
on the children of Giacomo Pepoli, and the deed was cothimed 
by Rudolf IT. in 1599, and by Leupold T.in 1700. It was again 
renewed by a papal grant in 1783, and by Joseph II. In 1796 
Napoleon Buonaparte received the vath of obedience from the 
Pepolis. The place is still full of the memory of its ancient 
lords and of its brigands, and Signora Siciliani gives a vivid 
idea of these times. —In the following conclusion of the 
account of the second expedition to South Africa of Prince 
Ruspoli, the writer of the article, A. Rossi, quotes the words of 
one who was present at the prince’s death, Luigi Lucca, He 
says :—‘ Menten, 4th December, 1898.—We left Sanvate, and 
arrived at Jubalgenda. No one foresaw the catastrophe about 
to overtake us. Prince Ruspoli delighted in elephant hunting, 
and his boldness had so increased that he would not allow a guard 
to accompany him. The Europeans in the camp had frequently 
warned him of the danger he ran, but he would not listen. That 
afternoon he started to hunt elephants, but found none, and, not 
to return empty of result, he shot some birds. Then it seems 
that, as he was on his way back to the zariba, he met with a 
majestic elephant, who was peacefully browsing. The prince 
approached it, at the same time sending his boy to the zariba to 
fetch a horse. I had just returned from the river, where I had 
been busy cleaning ivory, and preparing for our departure on the 
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next day. When the boy with the horse arrived at the spot 
where the prince was, he ordered them to stop, as there was a 
deep swamp, which I believe contributed to the accident which 
ensued, footing being very unsafe. After having fired at the 
elephant, the prince stepped back, and must have stumbled. 
Being now very close to the animal, he fired again, with 
the intention of wounding it in the foot, but missed. Once 
more he fired at its head, but missed again. The animal, 
now quite furious, rushed at the Prince and attacked him. When 
the soldiers, who had followed the boy with the horse, reached 
the place, they found the Prince on the ground breathing with 
difficulty. He had been beaten to death by the elephant’s trunk. 
As soon as I heard of the accident I hastened to the spot, 
arriving before the Prince breathed his last. His body showed 
no trace of violent contusions,.only a violet-coloured streak 
across his heart. His left eye was slightly contused, his tongue 
swollen, and his mouth full of curdled blood. His clothes were, 
however, torn to pieces. One of the soldiers said he saw the 
Prince tossed into the air by the elephant.’—(November 1)— 
Signora Deledda here commences a new novel, entitled ‘ The 
Old Man of the Mountain,’ written in her usual graphic and 
lively style-—E. Cocchia, in a third part of his essay on the 
‘School Problem’ in Italy, closes his important studies on the 
subject.—A. Torresia contributes an article on ‘ Italy in Benedir,’ 
containing many valuable statistics—In ‘ Artistic Notes,’ G. 
Frizonni founds his remarks on three French works—‘ La 
Sculpture Florentine,’ by M. Reynard ; ‘ Les Premiers Venitiens,’ 
by Paul Flat; and ‘St. Antoine de Padue e I’ art Italien,’ by 
Dr. de Mandach.—E. Pais commences a learned article on the 
archeic stela in the Roman Forum.—A. Loria describes some 
socialistic evenings passed in London in 1882, where he had the 
privilege of becoming acquainted with Miss Eleanor Marx, the 
third daughter of her celebrated father. Signor Loria also 
frequently visited Frederick Engels, who was about sixty-one 
years of age; also Elen Demuth, the governess of Miss Marx; 
and Madame Longuet, Karl Marx’s eldest daughter, who inherited 
her father’s mental gifts.—(November 16).—Here is published a 
new and long poem by Gabriele D’Aunnunzio, ‘ audi of the 
Heavens, the Sea, the Earth, and Heroes.’ A fine poem, in 
which it seems to us the author has read with benefit, and been 
influenced by, the works of Walt Whitman and our own 
Kipling.—G. Finali contributes a full study of the life and work 
of the late Eduardo Fabbri.—Professor Villari commences a 
paper on political economy, entitled ‘New Problems. L. 
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Beltrami devotes an interesting paper to the recently deceased 
artist, Giovanni Segantini—S. Sonnino writes on Parliamentary 
Bills and procedure ; and A. Padua on the affairs of discount in 
Italy.—E. Lorini contributes, by consent of the author, an illus- 
trated article founded on the second chapter of the splendid 
work, ‘ Contemporaneous Persia,’ just published by Loescher of 
Rome.—The Municipality of Lucera here publishes a collection 
of ‘ Thoughts’ by the late Professor Bonghi, relating to various 
subjects.—(December 1)—This number commences with an 
interesting paper by P. Molmenti on the Italian poet and 
novelist, Antonio Fogazzaro, discussing him in each of these 
ualities—Signora Deledda’s novel, ‘The Old Man of the 
Sountaine’ is continued in this number, and finished in the 
following one.—I. del Lungi discusses Galileo as a literary 
man.—A. Graf contributes three poems; the Bronze Gate, the 
Distaff, and the Fanfare.—F. Nobili-Vitelleschi writes on State 
Anarchy.—G. Macchiero sends the first instalment of a paper on 
the Future of Italy in South America.—C. Boito a es his 
remarks on the Architecture of the Milan Cathedral and Doge’s 
Palace in Venice.—G. Secretani sends a monograph on Professor 
Bonfadino, the late President of the Italian Press Association, 
who died some weeks ago.—G. S. calls attention to Olive 
Schreiner’s novels, all Italy being intensely interested by the war 
in the Transvaal.—F’, Ranzi discusses the urgency of oe 
and increasing the nativnal defences.—The article on ‘Josep 
Chamberlain’ contributed to this number by Ouida, is marked 
by great malevolence towards her subject, and enormous lack of 
patriotism.—(December 16).—Giacomo Rovetta here commences 
a new novel, entitled ‘ La Signorina,’ containing much conver- 
sation on art, and ending in the portion sent, with a fatal deed. 
—Signora Lovatelli writes on the Ludi Secolari, showing how 
those famous ancient festivals survive, after disappearing through 
many centuries, on the jubilees of the Popes, etc.—P. Mol- 
menti continues his study of Togazzaro’s life and works. The 
veteran novelist now lives a retired life in his villa at Val- 
solda, on the lake of Lugano, but he has not ceased to write, and 
more of his excellent novels may be still hoped for.—A. Sindici 
contributes a series of poems.—A. Venturi, writing on Italian 
works of art, advocates a new law for their protection, whether 
they be public statues, edifices, churches, or objects in the pos- 
session of institutions or societies.—Signor de Cesare, writing on 
the Holy Year (Anno Santo), says that the present Pope is the 
only one among 262 who will have been present at his own 
sacerdotal jubilee, and at the opening of the Holy Year. The 
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ceremony of the latter was last performed by Leo XII. in 1825, 
for in 1850 the Holy Door remained closed, the then Pope, Pio 
Nono, being at Gaeta. The Holy Year was a year of penitence, 
formally carried out in all its forms. Processions passed through 
the streets of Rome, all places of diversion were closed, and 
people fasted and kept strict vigil. The pilgrims walked bare- 
foot to the churches, making the sign of the cross on the pave- 
ment with their tongues. There were many flagellants, and all 
Rome resembled a convent. On the 2nd December, 1774, the 
cardinal vicar issued an edict enforcing the closing of drinking 
shops early in the evening, and forbidding all balls and enter- 
tainments. Dante, in his time, describes the return from St. 
Peter's of the immense multitude which then passed through the 
gate of St. Angelo. At that time religious faith took a sentimen- 
tal form. In 1300 Rome was crowded by pilgrims, who came long 
distances on foot, and were lodged without comfort. At the end 
of the fifteenth century the discomfort was avoided by care being 
taken to provide lodgings and a refectory. An old chronicler 
gives a curious description of the rations. Cold beef or lamb 
was cut up, half a pound for each pilgrim, with salad, soup, a 
loaf, and a bottle of wine. The priests got an extra dish of figs — 
or nuts, and bread and wine ad libitum. On fast days tunny or 
herrings took the place of the meat. In the middle of the refec- 
tory hung three large chandeliers, each having ten wicks, and 
here and there on the walls of the room were placed lanterns, 
On the table itself stood forty tallow candles, so that ‘the room 
was beautifnlly lighted.’ The present jubilee is the twenty- 
second of the ordinary ones, but will be very different to those 
which have preceded it. Almost all indulgences will be sus- 
os and the pilgrims ‘will visit St. Peter’s, St. Paul’s, the 

ateran, and Santa Maria Maggiore once a day for thirty days; 
if foreigners, fifteen days may suffice. But nowadays no sign of 
penance will be seen. The shops, cafés, and theatres will be 
open, and more numerous than ever, and with the pilgrims come 
only curious persons, anxious to behold a curious spectacle. But 
the Pope will not, as of yore, visit the four churches, and even 
the ceremony of opening the Holy Door will be carried on almost 
clandestinely. The pilgrims find a large modern city ready to 
entertain them hospitably, and offer them occasions of diversion. 
The manner in which the Holy Door opens to the new century is 
a proof that the Papacy, supposed to live under hostile condi- 
tions, is, on the contrary, free to act as it will, and is actually 
accommodating itself to the exigencies of modern life.—Professor 
Villari closes his exhaustive study of ‘ New Problems.’ 
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RASSEGNA NAZIONALE (October 16).—Some considerations 
on the economical victories lately accomplished by Germany, is 
the theme of a paper by T. M., who founds his remarks on M. 
Blondel’s book Essor industriel du peuple Allemand. The writer 
agrees with Blondel’s opinion that while military conquest may 
be the work of one lucky day, economical conquest can only be 
the fruit of long-continued sacrifice, it being a collective work 
requiring the strength of an entire nation, and sometimes of 
several generations.—N. Bardelli has an interesting essay on the 
beginnings of the Athenian State.—Professor Grabinski sends 
another instalment of his paper, on the fall of the Liberal minis- 
ter, Richelieu-Pasquin, begun in April, 1898.—A. Panzini dis- 
cusses a book by. Signor Mordno on ‘ Possessors, and the Ignor- 
ant.’—Follows a lecture by C. Durazzo on Slavery and Chris- 
tianity in the Roman States.—A. Senesi contributes interesting 
statistics of Buenos Ayres in 1898. He shows that that city 
now counts 765,484 inhabitants, which is an annual increase of 
3°7 tper cent., while London, Berlin, Vienna, and Rome, have 
respectively only an increase of 0°90 ; 1:20; 2°10; and 2°70 per 
cent. In 1898 the births in Buenos-Ayres were 40:9 for every 
1000 inhabitants, while in London and Berlin and Vienna, they 
were respectively 29°8, 21°1, and 31°5; and in Paris, 23°6, and 
Rome, 22°9 for every 1000 inhabitants. The mortality in 
Buenos Ayres was small; 17°67 per 1000 inhabitants, the result 
of many sanitary improvements carried out during late years. 
Tramway traffic is a characteristic feature of the city. It in- 
creases by leaps and bounds, so that Buenos Ayres may be styled 
the city of tramways par excellence. There are ten companies 
with a network of 394 kilometres of lines. In 1898, 3,212,221 
journeys were made along the lines, and travellers numbered on 
an average 294,346 per day. Quite lately, electric traction has 
been introduced, and is rapidly extending. The new electric 
tramway, meeting the villa suburb of Belgrano to the city, is 
7,500 metres long. Exportation and importation were consider- 
ably increased during the year 1898. 6,111 marriages were 
eontracted in Buenos Ayres, 37 per cent. being between Argen- 
tines; 23°47 between Italians, and 9°34 between Italians and 
Argentines. Crime was increased by 183 cases, none of which, 
however, was due to violence and robbery.—S. Ricci writes on 
the representation of the Virgin Mary in Italian art.—Ginestra 
continues to translate M. Balaguer’s Recollections of [taly.—A. 
Piamonti discusses the rolling stock of Italian railways.—Signora 
Savi-Lopez commences a romance entitled ‘In Other Times,’ 
the scene of which is laid in Naples.—(November 1).—F. 
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Carandini describes poetically an ‘All Saints’’ day in the 
country.—Professor Bettazzi, saying that public morality is 
too little regarded or discussed in Italy, appeals to all preachers 
and teachers to honestly set to work to enlighten the Italian 
populace, and improve public morals.—U. Papa describes the 
career of Camillo Tarello, a Brescian agriculturist of the 
sixteenth century; and G. Rondini gives a similar sketch 
of the work of Diomede Carafa, statesman and author of 
the fifteenth century.—‘In Other Times’ is continued.—G. E. 
Saltini, in concluding his history of Bianca Cappello and 
Francesco de’ Medici, says that that prince leaves a very sad 
record in patriotic history, but, far from ascribing his wickedness 
to his love for Bianca Capello, the author attributes it entirely 
to the bad education he received in Spain, and the example of 
his own court. Asa private man, Francesco de’ Medici possessed 
some laudable qualities. He was industrious, studious, intelli- 
gent, and fond of science and art, and he generously remunerated 
those who served him.—A. Brunialti writes very pleasant and 
useful notes about Scandinavia, specially directed to intending 
travellers in those northern regions.—G. Spenzapane contributes 
‘ Chinese Sketches,’ treating of foreign diplomacy in the Celestial 
Empire.—C. P. Siciliana writes a short memoir of the late 
Enrico Pazzi, sculptor, who died on the 27th of March last at 
the advanced age of 81.—Follows a paper entitled ‘ Neglected 
Italians,’ showing the want of means of cultivating their religion 
among Italian emigrants. A few statistics taken from the mass 
furnished by the writer, will suffice to show the gist of the paper. 
85,000 Italians, living in New Orleans, are provided with only 
one church and one priest ; 30,000 Italians in Chicago have only 
one church and four priests. In New York there is one priest 
for every 12,000 Italians. In Italy itself, there is a priest for 
every 370 Italians.—(November 16th)—P. Manassei discusses 
the question of Assurance Banks, etc.—G. Signorini reviews 
Demoulin’s ZL’ Education nouvelle, arguing that the method of 
instruction in Germany and England is not suitable for the 
Latin races.—M. B. Paoli inveighs against the frequent illegal 
sale of precious ancient works of art to foreign countries, and 
blames the clumsiness of the existing laws, proposing considerable 
modifications.—P. Molmenti publishes a page from an autobio- 
graphy of Tommaso Gheraddi, thus reviving the fame of a 
dramatist whose comedies were applauded throughout Italy some 
twenty years ago.—R. Corniani offers some reflections on Signor 
Ferraro’s book, L’ Europa giorane.—R. Fornaciari describes the 
national edition of the works of Galileo.—D. Giannitrapani dis- 
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cusses the project for colonizing Patagonia published by General 
Ricciotti Garibaldi, saying that for such a vast enterprise in a 
little known land, preliminary examinations should be made on 
the spot; and that it may be doubted whether the necessary 
capital can be found, though General Garibaldi asserts that he 
could dispose of a capital of 250 million francs for the purpose. 
Signor Giannitrapani thinks that the Italians who figure in the 
project should rather prefer to colonize Italy, where, specially in 
the south and in the islands, much available land lies waste.— 
C. Pozzolini commences a descriptive story entitled ‘ A week in 
Casentino.’—The article ‘Italian Diplomacy in China,’ by G. 
Senzapaura, is concluded.—C. di Giorgi writes on Puglia and 
its economic failure.—G. Angelini describes the good success of 
the Italian Mission at Madab, Palestine, giving a sketch of the 
history of the place, which owed its origin to the sons of Moab, 
and belonged to the Moabites. It was destroyed during the 
seventh century, first by the Persians and then by the Saracens, 
and is now a small village.—E. Pastelli and F. Scerbo both 
write on scholastic reform, which is occupying many minds in 
Italy just now.—(December 1).—A. Conti writes on the 
increasing glory of Beatrice in the Divine Comedy.—‘ Ernest 
Hello, the Thinker,’ is the subject of a short paper by Signorina 
Allason.—A. Milese describes the effects of absenteeism in Italy. 
—Father ‘F. M.’ contributes a paper on San Bonaventura and 
Dante.—‘ R. H.’ describes the province of Caehkiang in China.— 
(December 16)—P. Molmenti writes deploring the deficiency in 
the study of art and history in Italian Schools.—G. Gabrieli 
contrasts the descriptions of Palestine by the two Italian travellers, 
Professor De Gubernatis and Matilde Sarao, as shown in their 
respective books, The Holy Land and In the Country of Jesus.— 
A. Senesi discusses the use of electric traction for railways, and 
its approaching application to railways in Italy.—Signora 
Azoletti sends a chapter of her forthcoming Life of Maria Gaetana 
Agnesi, an Italian philanthropist.—Captain Tortello discusses 
the projected enlargement of the Port of Genoa, with a plate of 
the plan.—B. Chiara sends some ‘Scenes and Types’ of poor 
Italians in Barcelona, where they apply for help to the Italian 
Beneficent Society in that town. He calls them the adventurers 
of labour, and tells a number of most interesting anecdotes, 
and describes the thoughts and opinions of the Italian emigrants, 
their facility for weeping, and their language and the changes they 
suffer during their wanderings.—J. Stanga relates how he 
became an agriculturist.—R. H. has a statistical paper on com- 
merce in Shanghai in 1898.—A. Ragani writes on the absolution 
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of G. V. Picus of Mirandola—E, A. Foperti discusses the war 
in South Africa, hoping that an agreement may come to pass 
which will spare the sacred rights of the Boers, while still satisfy- 
ing the just aspirations of England. 


FRANCE. 


REVUE DE L’HisTorrE DES Rexiaions (No. 5, 1899).— 
There are only two articles de fond in this number, the largest 
part of it being taken up with reviews and literary notices. The 
first article is by M. Dom J. Besse, ‘Les diverses sortes de 
Moines en Orient avant Je Concile de Chalcédoine (451).’ The 
monks here treated of, however, are Christian, or so-called 
Christian, monks, They were very numerous, and of very 
diverse characters. Ostensibly seeking the same object, the ideal 
of perfection which they found in the Old and New Testaments, 
their conceptions of that ideal, and of the means by which it 
might be realised, were very varied. Each chose that which 
answered to the bent of his own desires. Some selected or fixed 
on one passage of Scripture, and some on others, aud these were 
often sadly perverted from their true meaning and purpose. It 
has been found difficult to classify these orders and bring them 
under any satisfactory rubrics, Jerome proposed to arrange 
them under three categories, and others have adopted his classifi- 
cation, but with modifications. Our author here gives a very 
comprehensive summary of the various orders of cenobites, 
anchorites, ascetics, recluses, etc., etc., that swarmed, especially 
in Egypt, and describes the manner of life they severally led, and 
the rules framed in many cases for the better ordering of their 
daily conduct, and their relations towards one another. There 
were many earnest and devoted men and women among them, 
but many also who brought disgrace on the whole move- 
ment by their loose, idle, and licentious lives. The various 
orders are here passed under review, and a rapid sketch is given 
of their peculiarities. Those of the ‘Gyrovagi’—the vagabond 
or wandering monks—and the ‘Sarabaitz,’ are not ignored. 
Most of the orders, however, had many redeeming qualities, and 
their members, according to their lights, were really in search of 
religious ideals—M. E. Blochet continues his ‘ Etudes sur 
Vhistoire religieuse de PIran,’ dealing here still with the legends 
as to the ascension of the prophet Mahommed to heaven. The 
origin of these legends is more fully considered in this section. 
The Persian legends as to Tahmuraf making Ahriman serve him 
as a steed, on which he traversed the world, or moved about at 
his will, are summarised, and two curious engravings on a gold 
vase, now in the Cabinet of Antiquities in the Imperial Museum 
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of Vienna, are given, along with @ miniature which is in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, and which are thought to date from the 
Sassanade period, and to be illustrative of these legends. It is 
to these Persian legends that our author thinks those of the 
ascension of Mohammed owe their origin, or later forms. But 
the Persian legends are again, he thinks, derived, so far as the 
winged animals on which Tahmuraf rode through the air are 
concerned, from the winged bulls placed at the gates of the 
palaces of the Babylonian and Assyrian kings. These winged 
figures are found in widely scattered regions, and M. Blochet 
regards them as traceable to the same source. He gives good 
reasons, too, for his opinion. His argument as to ‘ Borak ’—the 
horse on which Mahommed ascended to heaven—being derived 
from the Persian, seems conclusive. ‘ Bara’ is the Persian word 
for horse, and the change of a into o is easily accounted for. 
Numerous examples of such changes in the transference of words 
from the one language to the other are given. As an appendix 
to these papers M. Blochet gives a translation of part of an MS., 
which is in the Bibliotheque Nationale (No. 57 of the Supplément 
Persan), and which is a comment on the passage in the Coran 
regarding Mohammed’s ascension.—Of English and American 
works reviewed here we may mention Emeritus Professor Lewis 
Canpbell’s Religion in Greek Literature ; Professor Max Miiller’s 
Ramakrishua—His Life and Sayings; Lucy M. J. Garnett and 
J. S. Stuart Glennie’s New Folklore Researches—Greek Folk 
Poesy; John Fiskes Through Nature to God; and D. G. 
Brinton’s Religions of Primitive Peoples. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE (Nov., Dec., 1899; Jan., 1900).— 
Under the title ‘ Mathematique et Philosophie,’ M. G. Milhaud 
gives an article—the introduction to a work he is about to 
issue—in which the influence of a mathematical training on 
minds to be occupied in maturer life with philosophical studies 
is to be traced, and demonstrated. The field of illustration is 
seemingly to be confined to the early Greek thinkers, of whom 
Plato is regarded as one of the most interesting examples. 
Here M. Milhaud sets himself to show in what way mathe- 
matical studies tell on the mental faculties, and influence the 
trend of their activities. Mathematics, being one of the pure 
sciences, has a tendency to develop in the student the pursuit 
of ideals as distinct from mere materialistic forms, He is ac- 
customed to deal with certainties, and naturally becomes im- 
patient with that in which there seems no finality, and to seek 
in his conclusions a certainty and force which the evidence 
does not justify. This tends to make him dogmatic. Dealing 
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as a mathematician with forms and not with their material 
embodiments, with ideas, with purely mental conceptions, he 
becomes an idealist, though not necessarily an unpractical 
one. His science is applicable to the concrete realities of the 
world. It is of the greatest use in every branch of human art, 
and the skilled mathematician is one of the most efficient 
agents in practical life. Mathematics does not lead to scepti- 
cism. The Greek sceptics were none of them deeply versed 
in mathematics, It was not their knowledge of that science 
which made them sceptics, but their ignorance of. it.—*‘ La 
responsabilité et les équivalents de la peine,’ is the second 
article in the November number, and is by M. Gaston Richard. 
It is a study in criminology. Is pain, he asks, inflicted on the 
violator of law effective as a corrective of evil? Has the sub- 
stitution of social equivalents for penal inflictions not done far 
more in the way of the redemption of these unfortunates than 
our penal laws have ever accomplished? He shows that in 
France the number of criminals has been diminished by one- 
fourth since the adoption of such substitutes in dealing with 
them. The article is devoted to the explanation and defence 
of such equivalents, and illustrations of the beneficial effects of 
such measures as he advocates, are drawn from the recent 
legislation of many countries.—M. R. de la Grasserie continues 
his papers on ‘ Des. mouvements alternants des idées révélés 
par les mots.’ He illustrates his subject by showing how 
terms alter their meanings, some, so to speak, degenerating, 
and others coming to honour—falling or rising—while others 
again acquire meanings which may be regarded as neither 
better nor worse, but simply other than their primary ones.— 
M. A. Penjon has a lengthy review of Mr. Shadworth H. 
Hodgson’s Metaphysie of Experience.—Mr. George Trumbull 
Ladd’s Theory of Reality is also here reviewed by the same 
writer.—(December).—‘ L’Analyse et les Analystes,’ by M. F. 
Paulhan. It is a study of the mental processes involved in 
analysis, as also in synthesis, in the various departments of our 
intellectual life, and of the practical issues when either the 
tendency to the one or the other predominates in any one. 
Numerous examples are quoted of writers in whom the pre- 
dominance of either the one or the other was very marked.— 
* L’éducation du Caractére’ is an interesting essay by M. Jules 
Payot, and will be specially interesting and useful to all en- 
gaged in education, whether of very young children, or of 
older pupils. It is hardly possible to define what we call 
character, and to form it in any one is one of the most per- 
plexing problems for the educationist. What is he to aim at? 
aud how is he to accomplish his ideal? These and other 
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matters are dealt with here in a very practical and instructive 
manner.—(January, 1900).—This number opens with the first 
part of a psychological study on ‘Ennui’ by Dr. G. Tardieu. 
The mental condition so denoted is somewhat difficult both to 
define and to account for; but our author sets himself here to 
discover its physiological and psychological causes, and its 
effects on human action, or activity. It is produced, of course, 
in many ways, and Dr. Tardieu enumerates six of them, and . 
proposes in this study to examine and discuss these, devoting 
a chapter to each. Here he deals with exhaustion, and lack of 
variety in mental occupations, combined with defective power in 
mental faculties.—M. A. Bertrand treats of scientific teaching 
in connection with the evolution and development of morals, 
—M. A. Schinz furnishes an interesting article on ‘Common 
Sense and Philosophy. —M. B. Bourdon gives a short but 
suggestive paper, under the section ‘ Recherches Experimen- 
tales,’ on what he describes as ‘L’acuité Stéréoscopique,’ a 
subject in optics which Helmholtz in his Physiol. Optik, pub- 
lished in 1896, and Stratton in the Psychological Review, Nov., 
1898, have recently endeavoured to. elucidate—M. C. Hemon 
furnishes two hitherto unpublished letters of J. Proudhon.— 
The reviews of books and articles in periodicals are numerous, 
aud embrace works in General Philosophy, Psychology, 
Logic, and Sociology. 


LE MUSEON ET LA REVUE DES RELIGIONS (No. 3, 1899).— 
The first place is naturally given here to a tribute on the part 
of the Redaction to the memory of Monseigneur Charles de 
Harlez, the founder and editor of this periodical from its institu- 
tion in 1881. Monseigneur de Harlez died after a somewhat . 
prolonged and painful illness in June. He was editor for a 
short time of the Revue Catholique, but it hardly satisfied the 
aims he thought such a magazine might accomplish, so he set 
the Muséon on foot, and, three years ago, the Revue des Religions, 
was incorporated with it. He has been, it seems, unable from 
the malady from which he suffered, to burden himself with the 
details of the management of the journal for the last three years, 
bnt he was a constant contributor to its columns. We have 
given us here a brief sketch of his life, and a warm appreciation | 
of his literary and religious work, especially of that connected 
with the Muséon. He was one of the most brilliant of our 
Oriental scholars, equally at home in, and familiar with, the 
classics of Persia, India, and China. The concluding part of 
his article, the first section of which appeared in last number, on 
the ‘ Historical Allusions in Chinese Literature.’—‘ Les allusions 
historique dans la litterature Chinoise, follows. Many of those 
XXXV. 12 
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allusions perplex the students of that literature from their par- 
donable ignorance of the historical incidents to which they refer. 
Monseigneur de Harlez set himself to render them help in regard 
to these difficulties. He has gathered up in these two papers a 
number of examples of these allusions, so as to guide students in 
their work, and lighten somewhat their labour.—M. B. C. de 
Vaux continues his translation of the Arabic treatise of Al- 
Gazali, the ‘ El-Falasifah,’ the Destruction of the Philosophers, 
—M. R. de la Grasserie also continues, and here concludes, his 
series of articles on ‘Ia conjugaison negative, ainsi que de 
Vinterrogative et de la negative. —M. A. Marre furnishes another 
instalment of his translation of the ‘Sadjarah Malayou.—A 
large number of recent books, bearing on matters within the 
province of this periodical, are reviewed, or brief summaries of 
their contents are given. 


REvvE Des Erupes J UIVES—(No. 3, 1899).—M. Israel Levi 
examines here the new fragments of the Hebrew text of 
Ecclesiasticus edited recently for the Cambridge University 
Press by Professor Schechter and Dr. Taylor. These recent 
additions to those already published have quite altered M. 
Levi's opinions as to the Hebrew text being the original text. 
He was one of those who at first accepted and defended that 
view. His further study of the fragments, and his study 
especially of those last issued, has convinced him that the 
Hebrew version now brought to light is really a translation 
from a Syriac version. His reasons for so thinking are based 
chiefly on the occurrence of certain Arabisms; on the incom- 
plete condition of the acrostic poem, (ch. li., 13-20); and ou 
the numerous doublets in the text, which are merely two 
different modes of expressing the same thought. The argu- 
ment is not completed in this number.—M. T, Reinach takes 
up the Athenian Decree in favour of Hyrcanus, given by 
Josephus in his Ant., iv. 16, and endeavours to determine the 
real date of it. He tries first to settle the exact form of the 
text of it, which has sadly suffered from the carelessness of the 
copyists. He does this with the help of two inscriptions given 
in Corp. Inserip. Attic., ii. 470. After justifying his emenda- 
tions of the Decree, he comments on it, and shows that it refers 
to Hyrcanus II1., and not Hyrcanus L, and fixes the date of it 
as most probably 47-40 B.c.—M. Israel Sach continues in this 
number his essay on the radical differences which characterised 
Israel and Judah, as witnessed to in the Old Testament. In 
the previous section he set forth his proofs of their having differ- 
ent torahs—laws—on many points which were far from agree- 
ing with each other; of their having different religious usages 
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and customs, and of their having very different ideas of Jahve, 
of His nature and the field of His action. Here he educes 
proofs of the inimical feelings of Israel towards Judah from 
the patriarchal legends which reflect on the latter, and from 
the narratives contained in the book of Judges, which are seen 
to breathe the same spirit of hostility towards that tribe and 
those in union with it. Judah is presented in these as being of 
incestuous origin, and as lacking in the higher qualities of 
courage and truthfulness, Judah is shown, however, to have 
had no pronounced hostile feelings towards Israel. It concerned 
itself, rather, with efforts after union with the Northern tribes, 
and to inspire them with the same religious ideas and senti- 
ments as those which ruled in it, and which it rightly regarded 
as purer than those in the north. The only prophets who 
say anything reflecting on the character of Israel, or of the 
northern kingdom, are Hosea, and (less pronouncedly, how- 
ever) Amos. When the literary memorials of the past were 
finally gathered up and brought together, those who edited 
them, did so in the spirit of the religious ideas then prevailing, 
and it is only when we study them in the light of these facts 
that it is possible to come to a true understanding of them.— 
M. H. P. Chajes has an instructive paper on Jewish Judges in 
Palestine from the year 70 to 500 aD. He seeks to bring out 
the kind of administration then existing, and the administra- 
tion of justice generally in Jewry.—The other articles in this 
number are :—‘ Sur la Sémantique des mots Talmudic Em- 
— au Grec,’ by M. 8. Krauss; ‘ Lettres de Scheschet b. 
saac b. Joseph Benveniste de Saragosse aux Princes Kalony- 
mos et Levi de Narbonne,’ by M. D. Kaufmann, alas, we have 
now to say, the late; ‘Un Recueil de Consultations Inédites 
de Rabbins de la France Méridionale,’ and ‘ La lutte entre 
Isaie, fils d’Abba Mari, et Yohanan, fils de Matatia, pour le 
rabbinat de France a la fin du XIV. siécle, by M. 1. Levi; 
‘Note additionelle sur Moise Halawa,’ by M. Elkan Adler ; 
‘Les Juife de Tarascon au moyen Age,’ by M. Kahn; ‘ Les 
Juif dans la Comédie au XVIII. Siécle.’ by M. C. Dejob.— 
Shorter articles to be noted are 8. Mendelssohn’s, ‘ Le Ressenti- 
ment de Cain ;’ J. Furst’s, ‘Un Passage difficile du Valkont;’ 
and D. Kaufmann’s ‘ Poesies de Moise Hayyim Luzzato pour 
féliciter ses amis promus Docteurs en Medecine et en Philo- 
sophie.’ 


U 
REVUE SEMITIQUE D’EPIGRAPHIE ET D'HISTOIRE ANCIENNE 
(No. 4, 1899).—M. Halévy continues here his examination 
of the passages in Isaiah in which the Servant of the Lord is 
the central figure, In last number he passed in review that 
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section of Isaiah extending from Chap. xli. 8, to xlix. 13, 
Here he examines 1. 4-11; lii, 13, to lit. 12. Chap. 1. 4-9 is, 
he thinks, complementary to xlix. 1-4. It enlarges and 
further defines, or explains the gift and mission of the prophet 
—the gift of eloquence, and the mission of the prophet to 
encourage the exiled captives—and details the reception he 
was to get from those of his auditors who were not in 
sympathy with him. M. Halévy regards the last clause of 
xlviii. 16,‘and now the Lord Jahve hath sent me and his 
Spirit’ as belonging to v. 4 of Chap. 1, or the beginning of 
v. 5, and as having found its way where it now stands in 
our text by the mistake of a transcriber. After suggesting 
a ye of amendments in the text he enters very minutely 
into the details of Chap. lii. 13—liii. 12, the principal object 
of his study. The present condition of the text, he regards 
as very faulty, and he sets himself in the first place to 
restore it, as he thinks it came from the writer's hand. 
Hardly a verse in the Massoritic text satisfies him; but 
while he corrects, he also comments on the prophet’s mean- 
ing, so that the essay forms an exegesis of the passage, 
and a critical justification of the emendations suggested. 
He next gives a translation of the whole section as corrected, 
and places the text in the light of the epilogue in Ch. liv. 
Dhum’s views are then summarised, and their untenableness 
brought out. In a second section under his usual rubric, 
¢ Salenes Bibliques,’ M. Halevy begins the critical examina- 
tion of the Book of Deuteronomy in order to show its 
testimony to, or its bearing on, his thesis, At the outset of 
his investigations here, he thinks it necessary once more to 
assert his iudependence of, or freedom from, any ethnic or 
religious prejudice in favour of the traditional view as to 
the chronological order of the Pentateuchal writings. His 
interest in the question, he asserts, is purely historical and 
literary. He takes Dr. Cornill as representing here the 
critical schovl, and deals with the passages which are 
looked upon as parallel, or whith bear on the same or 
similar matters in D and P. This section of his stud 

extends to Deut. xii. 24. In the next article here Ww. 
Halévy returns to the Zindjirli inscriptions, to which he 
devoted a series of papers in 1893 and 1894 in the pages 
of this magazine. A new and more perfect copy of them— 
that from the stele of Hadad and that from Harrekub— 
has been recently given by Mark Lidzbarski, in his ‘ Hand- 
buch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik, and M. H. takes 
occasion from their publication there to revise his earlier 
views as to them, and correct what he sees now to have 
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been inaccurate conclusions based on faulty transcriptions, 
He gives here the improved texts, and furnishes a new transla- 
tion of both inscriptions, and accompanies each with a series ~ 
of critical notes, and with a Hetean vocabulary alphabetically 
arranged, and supplementary remarks.—M. F. Nau gives an 
account of a hitherto unedited Syriac version of the Life of 
Schenoudi, prefatory to its appearance in the columns of this 
eriodical. M. J. Perruchon continues his ‘Notes pour I’ 
histoire d’Ethiopie contemporaine. The ‘ Bibliographie’ is 
furnished by M. Halevy. 
REVUE CELTIQUE (October, 1899).—M. Ernault contributes 
. a number of notes on the text of the Breton Credo of the 
fifteenth century, noticed in a previous number of the Celtique 
by M. Le. Nestour, and as a completion of the work begun by 
the latter.—Dr. Whitley Stokes completes his articles on the 
text of the Bodleian Amra Choliumb chille. At the end is an 
appendix containing a number of Columba legends, one of 
which is particularly valuable as poe that the ancient [rish 
worshipped the sun and moon. Keating referred to it as an 
instance of apostasy from Christianity.—M. A. Thomas con- 
tributes a number of place names in France, hitherto unnoticed, 
of Gallic origin. All of them are names of obscure places, and 
appeared to have been culled from topographical dictionaries, 
the best places, we would say, in which to find them.—Mr. J. 
Strachan has a note on the Irish term ‘toglenomon,’ which 
appears several times in the St. Gall glosses, and comes to the 
conclusion that it means ‘a tag,’ and, as he says, ‘ “ togle- 
nomon exempli” might be translated “a tag to the example.”’ 
—This is the last number of the year, and the remaining pages 
are occupied with the usual indices. 


HOLLAND. 


Dr Grips (November).—‘ Green Towns and Black,’ a des- 
cription by Tutein Nolthenius of his experiences of American 
cities with especial reference to street railways and trams, and 
the possibility of developing the same in Holland, so as to check 
overcrowding in towns, and depopulation of country districts.— 
‘Mr. F. A. Van Hall as Minister,’ contains reminiscences and a 
sketch of deceased’s mot brilliant but industrious career.—‘ In 
Behalf of Netherland Sailors,’ This is a plea by one of them- 
selves, Captain Vreede, for more attention to be given by the 
State to the lot of common sailors. Fifty thousand out of 
Holland’s five millions are employed at sea, and both at sea and 
on land there is pressing need for regulations to secure the 
safety, comfort, and well-being of sailors‘ What should 
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Children read,’ by Nellie van Kol. She lays down as general 
characteristics of sound child-literature, that it should be religious 
in principle, in tendency evolutionary, in contents universal, and 
in form, pure. She warmly reprobates special boy and girl 
literature, always untrue to nature, and also the teaching of 
national prejudice and hatreds.—Another article in this number is 
devoted to ‘Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson.’—(December).—*The Grand- 
child, by A. Germonprez, a sketch from Flemish peasant life gives 
a vivid impression, no doubt true to life.—‘The proposed Inhabited 
Houses’ Law and Health Regulations.’ G.Oosterhaan discusses in 
this reference the best means of preventing overcrowding in cities 
and of grappling with the maladies due to the existing condition of 
many towns. A complete reorganisation of sanitary regulations 
is declared to be urgently required. ‘The Wajang Orang at 
Jogjakarta,’ a charmingly-written description by a lady who was 
a guest at this Javanese festival held in honour of the installa- 
tion of the Sultan’s son as Crown Prince.—‘ Criminal Etiology,’ 
by G. A. Van Hamel, is a general article on the causes of 
criminality, showing in how many ways the treatment of 
criminals ought to be conditioned by this sort of knowledge, and 
how necessary this study is as a preliminary to all attempts 
at reformation also to the prevention of crime.—(January)—A 
new complete edition of the seventeenth-century poet, Hooft, 
gives Professor Kalff the opportunity of discussing Hooft’s Lyrics, 
which he thinks are a good antidote to the depressing spirit of 
modern lyric. Hooft is always bright, cheerful, and finds joy 
in life, and has much of the breadth of Shakespeare’s sympathies, 
though his style is more artificial. A Hollander in South Africa 
is a laudatory sketch of Herman Coster, a lawyer, who sought 
his fortune in Africa and rose to be State-Procurator of the 
Transvaal, involved in all government intrigues, and killed at 
Elandslaagte—‘ The Science of Religion,’ by Dr. H. Y. 
Groenewegen, is for the most part a highly appreciative review 
of Dr. Tiele’s Gifford lectures.—‘ The Plague,’ by Dr. Pijnappel 
treats of the modern appliances and experiments directed to its 
cure. He hopes to see a project for a plague laboratory at 
Amsterdam carried out, and expects satisfactory results. ‘The 
Plague and how it was fought in old times’ is a striking contrast 
to the foregoing article, and of much interest. 


DENMARK, 


AARBOGER FOR NORDISK OLDKYNDIGHED 0G HisTorIE (Vol. 
XIV., Part 3).—This part is of somewhat limited interest, as 
no lees than four of the six short articles it contains deal with 
questions of church architecture. They are (1) ‘ Remains of 
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Stave-building in the Goose-tower at Vordingborg,’ by Sune 
Ambrosiani; (2) ‘ Did Uvelse Church Have Twin Towers?’ by 
J. B. Léffer ; (3) ‘ Varieties of Chalkstone in Danish Medieval 
Churches ; and (4) ‘ Woodwork in Danish Medieval Churches,’ 
by V. Koch. The first of these is written in Swedish, and all, 
except the third, are illustrated by diagrams and views.—Of 
more general interest is the article by Mr. Nyrop, on ‘St. 
Eligius, in connection with a wall-painting discovered in 
Stubbekébing Church in 1881. The saint was a smith by 
trade, and so proud of his skill in the craft, that St. Peter was 
sent to earth for the special purpose of humiliating him. Thig 
he did, under the guise of an apprentice, by taking the leg of 
a horse, fixing the shoe on it, pa replacing the limb as firmly 
as before. Eligius tried to imitate the process, but had to 
confess himself beaten. Another story tells how he once 
caught the devil by the nose with his smithy-tongs, a legend 
which in England is attached to St. Dunstan. Both of these 
events are depicted in the fresco at Stubbekébing, of which a 
reproduction 1s here given.—The remaining article (incomplete) 
by P. Hauberg, deals with a large find of silver coins made in 
Flensborg in 1897. The coins number no less than 8000, and 
belong to the reign of Erik of Pommern (1396-1439). 


SWITZERLAND. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE (November, 1899).—The first 
place is given to an article by M. C. Vulliemin on the corres- 
pondence between Conrad-Ferdinand Meyer and Louis Vullie- 
min.—It is followed by a continuation of the article which 
es in the preceding number on the Philippine Islands.— 

. M. Delines concludes his article on ‘Dramatic Music in 
Russia.’—M. E. Muret gives the first instalment of an interest- 
ing and well-written article on ‘A Winter in Spain.—M. 
Tallichet continues his contribution begun in the October 
number on ‘ La France et le procés Dreyfus.’ Fiction is repre- 
sented by ‘En plein air, Historie de bons gabelous,’ by M. 
T. Combe, and the second part of M. Jacob Frey’s story, 
entitled ‘ Parole tenue..—(December)—M. Jules Repond opens 
this number with a political article under the title, ‘ Assurances 
Sociales et Referendum.’—All the other articles in the number 
are continuations, viz—M. Muret’s ‘A Winter in Spain,’ M. 
Vulliemin’s Conrad-Ferdinand Meyer et Louis VulKemin,’ M. 
Plauchut's ‘ Aux Philippines,” M. Ed. Tallichet’s ‘La France 
et le procés Dreyfus,’ and the two novels, all of which are here 
concluded.—(January, 1900)—In an interesting paper, the first 
of two, which occupies the place of honour in this number, M. 
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E. Bovet, uuder the title ‘ Les conditions présentes de |’ Italie,’ 
writes hopefully of that country, and expresses the belief that 
to the careful observer there are obvious in its present condi- 
tion signs of great vitality—Under the title ‘Le Village 
Chinois, M. Michel Delines contributes the first part of an 
account of the Russian traveller M. Krassnov’s journey up the 
Yangtze Kiang, and of the villages and towns through which 
he passed. M. Krassnov is Professor of Botany in the Univer- 
sity of Kharkov, and was sent out by the Russian Government 
to report on the tea plantations in the Yangtze valley. M. 
Delines draws his material from the Professor's reports, and his 
paper, as need hardly be said, is of considerable importance at 
the present moment. M. Paul Stapfer has an interesting literary 
article under the title ‘Les autorités de la Critique.’ M. P. 
Martel follows with a paper bearing the title ‘La restauration 
d’une route d’Europe aux Indes,’ The route he discusses is 
that to be opened up through the ancient Mesopotamia to the 
head of the Persian Gulf. As most readers are aware, the 
railway for which the concession has recently been granted, 
follows one of the oldest of the trade routes from the Mediter- 
ranean to India. M. Martel narrates the history of the con- 
cession, and glances at its importance politically and com- 
mercially,—The Editor sketches the career of Numa Droz, and 
M. T. Combe represents fiction with ‘Les bficherous.—The 
‘ Chroniques’ are, as usual, full of interesting notes. The war 
in South Africa is noticed in the ‘Chronique politique.’ The 
writer declines to take the view common among many con- 
tinental papers, and blames the Boers for the war, speaks of 
the unreadiness of Great Britain, her desire to avoid war if 
possible, and the rapid conveyance of her forces over so vast 
a distance. 


AMERICA. 


THe American Historicat Review (October, 1899).— 
With one exception the principal articles in this number” 
yey exclusively to American readers, and can have but 
slight attractions for any except those who are specially 
interested in the history of the United States. The subjects 
discussed in them all are more or less remote. All the same 
they are not unimportant. Mr. Wolfson opens the number 
with ‘The Ballot and Other Forms of Voting iu the Italian 
Communes.’ The article is historical, and goes back to 
ancient times. It is a scholarly performance, and contaius 
much rare information.—Mr. B. C. Steiner follows with the 
first part of ‘ Maryland’s Adoption of the Federal Constitution,’ 
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and discusses one of the most important incidents in the War 
of Independence.—Mr. F. M. Anderson follows with another 
instalment. His subject is ‘Contemporary Opinion of the 
Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions.’—Over the signature of 
Mr. Carl Becker is an article with the title, ‘The Unit Rule in 
National Nominating Conventions.—In the ‘Documents’ 
section we have a transcript of a curious document, showing 
that as far back at least as the beginning of the reign of 
Henry VIIL the judges of the Court of Star Chamber and the 
Clerk of the Court, and on some occasions the solicitor‘and 
attorney-generals, were in the habit of dining together, when 
their day’s work was finished, in the adjoining dining-room, 
known as the Inner Star Chamber, at the public expense. 
The document shows who were present at these dinners, the 
dishes with which they were supplied, and the cost of the 
entertainments. Their lordships appear to have dined 
sumptuously, and with due respect to the times and seasons of 
both the natural and ecclesiastical year. The transcript con- 
tains some curious reading.—The remainder of the section is 
taken up with copies of correspondence between Bancroft and 
Buchanan in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 1849-1850.—The 
notices of recent historical publications are, as usual, well done, 
and include notices of several books published on this side of 
the Atlantic, in Britain and on the Continent.—The section 
headed ‘ Notes and News’ is full of information of interest to 
students of history. 


THE JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL StuprIESs (No. 1, October, 
1899).—This, the latest addition to English Theological peri- 
odicals, issues from the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
It is intended mainly for Theological scholars, but will not 
neglect wholly the requirements of the laity. According to 
the editor, ‘It will welcome original papers on all subjects 
which fall within its province, as well as shorter discussions or 
brief notes upon matters of detail. It will print ancient texts 
which have not appeared in type, or which for any cause may 
need to be ssialek afresh, A portion of its space will be given 
to summaries and notices of recent literature, and it will review 
at length a few of the more important works, in cases where 
a fuller examination may serve to contribute to the knowledge 
of the subject.’ Among the ‘ Directors’ of the Journal are 
some of the chief names at the two Universities mentioned. 
The opening number is full of scholarship, and forms a 
remarkably good beginning. Here, of course, we can do no 
more than mention the contents, Canon Sanday opens with a 
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discussion, entitled ‘Recent Research on the Origin of the 
Creed,’ in which, among other things, he argues against the 
recently published views of Harnack and Kattenbusch.—The 
Master of Balliol follows with a paper on ‘St. Anslem’s 
Argument for the Existence of God,’ in which he shows that 
the interpretation now put upon that argument is the converse 
of what it was first presented as being. ‘It is not the proof of 
God from the thought of Him,’ he says, ‘ but, starting with the 
presupposition that our minds are necessarily carried back to 
the consciousness of Him as the absolute unity to which all 
things must be referred, it is the —_— that that unity must be 
conceived as a spiritual principle . . . in the sense that 
only in spirit can the original unity return to itself through all 
the differences of the finite.’—In a Practical Discourse on some 
Principles of Hymn-Singing, Dr. Bridges points out the defects 
of pus hymn tunes, and modern church music and hymn 
singing, and lays down the principles in connection with the 
music of modern hymnody, that ‘ The music must express the 
words or sense; it should not attract too much attention to 
itself; it should be dignified; and its reason and use is to 
heighten religious emotion.—Two articles are devoted to the 
Acts of the Apostles, one discussing its historical value, and 
the other the date of its composition.—In the section headed 
‘ Documents,’ is printed a collection of liturgical prayers, taken 
trom a photograph, of the eleventh century MS., belonging to 
the library of pate on Mount Athos. The collection is 
entitled ‘The Sacramentary of Serapion Thumis.’ It is 
minutely described and compared by Mr. F. E. Brightman, 
whose notes upon it are not completed in this number. The 
‘Notes’ treat, among other things, of the title of the magis- 
trates of Philippi, of some new members of the ‘ Ferrar Group’ 
of MSS. of the Gospels, and of the significance of #7 in 
John i. 14.—Several sor are reviewed; much information is 
given in the Chronicle, and the contents of some British and 
foreign theological magazines are given. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


Fundamental Ideas of Christianity. By Joun Carrp, D.D., 
LL.D., late Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Glasgow, with a Memoir by Edward Caird, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Master of Balliol. 2 Vols. Glasgow: James 
Maclehose & Sons. 1899. 


With the death of the late Principal Caird there passed away one of 
the most conspicuous and revered figures in Scotland. Though not to be 
reckoned in the first rank of theologians, his influence as a theological 
teacher was deep and broad and good, always making for toleration and 
thoroughness in theology, and for reality and truth in religion. As 
a thinker, he cannot be said to have been in any way highly original, 
most of his theology being based upon the teaching of Hegel, but as an 
expositor he had few equals and no superior. Whatever he touched he 
made luminous and set out the most intricate problems with a brilliancy 
and splendour which has seldom been surpassed. Of all this, the two 
posthumous volumes before us, which have passed under the affectionate 
editorial hand of his brother, the Master of Balliol, offer abundant 
evidence. They contain the twenty-one lectures delivered by the late 
Principal on the Gifford foundation at Glasgow, together with a Memoir 
of him by the brother who was his close and constant companion till his 
removal to Oxford. To those who were personally acquainted with 
Principal Caird, and to many who knew him solely through his writings, 
this latter will prove extremely acceptable. It is a model of what such a 
Memoir should be—restrained, judicious, and charmingly written. Brief 
as it is, the Master of Balliol has found sufficient space in it to trace 
with conspicuous clearness his brother’s career and mental develop- 
ment. It is pervaded from beginning to end by a calm and beauti- 
ful spirit, nd one lays it down with a deep sense of its intrinsic 
value. As the subject of his Gifford lectures, Principal Caird selected 
the fundamental ideas of Christianity. The term ‘doctrine’ seems 
to have been avoided in the title as suggestive of opinion and de- 
finition, and the term ‘idea’ chosen as implying capability of growth 
and expansion, room for the increase of light and knowledge respecting 
the object of thought. In the same way ‘ Christianity’ appears to have 
been adopted in the title in preference to the ‘ Christian Faith,’ in order 
to indicate what may be called the dynamical aspect of Christianity, 
rather than its representation as a series of conceptions—i.e., Christianity 
as a-living divine energy leavening society, a thought-producing power 
rather than a finished system of thought. The ideas discussed in the 
lectures are the Christian ideas of religion, aud of the relation between 
faith and reason, the Christian idea of God and His relation to the world, 
of the origin and nature of evil, of the possibility of moral restoration, 
of the Incarnation, the Atonement, of the kingdom of the Spirit and of 
the future life. The point of view from which all these are discussed is 
what is usually known as the Hegelian, or, as it is sometimes termed, the 
spiritual, and which falls back for support on the teaching of St. John and 
St. Paul. In Germany Principal Caird has been anticipated by a whole 
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school, among whom were some of the greatest theological luminaries of 
the last generation. His exposition is admirable. It is eloquent and 
richly suggestive. The reader will find in the lectures not only an un- 
equalled exposition of the great ideas handled, but a veritable arsenal of 
weapons with which to meet the arguments which the scepticism and 
materialism of the present seek to confuse the issues and to impair the 
power of Christian truth. 


The Ritschlian Theology, Critical and Constructive: An Exposi- 
tion and an Estimate. By Aurrep E. Garvig, B.D, 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1899. 


Notwithstanding the acceptance which the Ritschlian theology has met 
with in Germany, and its advocacy by some of the most distinguished 
among German theologians, in this country it has been but coldly received. 
Theologians of almost every school have stood aloof from it, and most of 
those who have taken in hand to examine it have criticised it unfavourably. 
Stihlin has ventured the pretty large statement—‘ What Germany thinks 
to-day, Great Britain will begin to think to-morrow.’ Perhaps the wish 
was father to the thought. At any rate, so far as the theology he advo- 
cates is concerned, his statement is as yet unfulfilled. Here and there, of 
course, Ritschlianism has its advocates among us, for there are still those 
among whom a theology ‘ made in Germany ’ is quite as acceptable as any- 
thing else. Mr. Garvie, who in the volume before us has attempted an 
exposition of it, is a devout student of this popular mode of German theo- 
logical thought. Fortunately, however, he has brought to his examination 
of it a cool head and a clear vision, and while favouring some of its points, 
takes care to show us that in others it isin his opinion, if not absolutely 
wrong, at least open to grave suspicion. When reading his volume, it is 
essential to bear in mind that the theology he is expounding is not merely 
that of Ritsch], but the whole body of Ritschlian theology, as modified and 
interpreted by Ritschl’s principal disciples—Harnack, Kaftan, Herrmann, 
Wendt, Schultz, and Bornemaun. As Mr. Garvie points out. the dis- 
tinctive features of the teaching of these writers are the elimination of 
metaphysics from theology, the consequent rejection of speculative theism, 
the condemnation of ecclesiastical dogma as an illegitimate mixture of 
theology and metaphysics, the antagonism shown to religious mysticism as 
a metaphysical type of piety, the consequent contrast between religious 
and theoretical knowledge, the emphasis laid upon the historical revelation 
of God in Christ as opposed to any natural revelation, the use of the idea 
of the Kingdom of God as the regulative principle of Christian dogmatics, 
and the tendency to limit theological investigation to the contents of the 
religious consciousness, On all these points Mr. Garvie has much to say, 
and on some of them a good deal that is unfavourable. But his main 
object is to expound what the Ritschlian theology is, and his book may be 
said to divide itself into four parts: the first introductory, the second an 
exposition of the critical position taken up by the above-mentioned dis- 
ciples of Ritschl, the third an exposition of their positive teaching, and the 
fourth, a criticism of the various teaching and tendencies of the school. 
The exposition is clear, accurate, and exhaustive ; the introduction 
scholarly, and the critical chapters, while sympathetically written, are, as 
already intimated, independent. The book makes no pretension to literary 
style, Mr. Garvie being more intent on giving an accurate representation 
of Ritschlianism than an example of style, and here and there one meets 
with an awkward or monotonous series of sentences, but the student who 
masters the volume will make himself acquainted with all the essentials of 
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the Ritschlian theology, and find it an extremely valuable guide to the 
voluminous writings of the theologians of the Ritschlian school, and a good 
substitute for those he does not read, excepting those of a purely historical 
character. . 


The Theology of Modern Literature. By the Rev. 8. Law 
Wrson, M.A.,B.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1899. 


The task which Mr. Wilson appears here to have set himself is to 
answer the question— What is the relation between Christian theology and 
modern literature, and to what extent are the conceptions of the former 
reproduced or contradicted in the pages of the latter? To answer the 
question adequately, and even fairly, a large knowledge of theology is re- 
quired, as also a large knowledge of philosophy and literature, with much 
weighing of apparently contradictory statements, and great tact and skill 
in the matter of interpretation. "Tetons, properly so-called, while 
always religious, and the more profoundly so in proportion as it is great 
and enduring, is always undenominational, and is not apt to speak in the 
language of the Theological Schools. Its language is not technical, but 
literary. There is more of the emotional and imaginative about it than 
there is in the definitions of science. Besides, literature is human, not 
divine. At any rate it does not start. from the same luminous ground of 
assurance as theology. It is the utterance rather of the human heart 
conscious of its ignorance, perplexed, and bewildered, haunted by 
shadows, and fighting its doubts and fears. All these things, to men- 
tion no others, make the task of its interpretation in regard to the verities 
of the Christian faith one of more than ordinary difficulty, and delicate to 
a degree. Mr. Wilson has, doubtless, said many just and true things 
about modern literature, and said them well; but here and there, and 
generally in fact, he seems to have expected it to speak in the language 
which he himself is wont to use. We have no desire to defend modern 
literature or its theology. All we desire is to point out that its interpre- 
tation in relation to the doctrines of Christianity requires to be carried on 
on larger lines, or on principles somewhat more flexible than those on which 
the criticism of a book of theology is based. Mr. Wilson, too, has fallen 
into the mistake of making the literary artist responsible for all that his 
characters say, or of regarding whatever they utter as a clear indication of 
the artist’s belief. So again he interprets their attitude to Christianity as 
the real attitude of the author. We have no great admiration for Robert 
Elsemere, yet it is scarcely fair to blame Mrs. Humphrey Ward for not 
making Elsemere argue with Wendover, and refute his ‘ infidel assaults,’ 
and then after asking whether it is probable that Mrs. Ward declined to 
argue the question, because she secretly felt her inability to demolish 
Christianity in that way, to go on to say :—‘ It looks so like it, that if any 
one chooses to infer as much, he does her no injustice, for she has 
certainly left herself open to that insinuation.’ The insinuation, it seems 
to us, would be extremely unfair, and to make it would, at any rate, on 
the grounds stated, be a great injustice. Like any other artist in fiction, 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward, we take it, is working out or depicting a series of 
characters, conceived by herself it may be, but not her own. They think and 
talk as she imagines they would do in actual life, but to identify their 
thoughts and doings with what she herself thinks or does, unless it is ex- 
sured said so, is, we venture to say, totally unwarranted, Among the 

iterature Mr. Wilson examines are the writings of Carlyle, Emerson, 
Browning and George Eliot. He writes fluently, but with a general tendency 
towards exaggeratiun. Robert Browning, we are told for instance, ‘ is the 
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one great rhythmic spokesman of the age welive in. No other writer has so 
thoroughly reflected and interpreted the ideas, hopes, aims, and aspirations 
of the nineteenth century.’ . . . Browning has become a leader of men, 
because he knows so well what men are thinking, and can put into words 
thoughts which in other minds are vainly struggling for articulation.’ This 
may be Mr. Wilson’s view ; but there is another which has probably, we 
might say certainly, more adherents. Mr. Browning, notwithstanding his 
great git, is often unintelligible and inarticulate, chiefly, we suspect, 
through his impatience, or his unwillingness or inability, though at times 
he can speak with the clear utterance of Tennyson, Milton, or Shakespeare, 
to make his language the clear mirror of his thought. As for his being the 
‘ one great rhythmic spokesman of the age we live in,’ or the ‘ one who has 
most thoroughly reflected and interpreted its thoughts, the formation of a 
society to interpret what he has said, and to ascertain the meaning of his 
words, speaks in the opposite direction. Mr. Wilson’s estimate of 
Emerson’s teaching strikes us as being thoroughly inadequate. Many of 
the Concord seer’s utterances seem to us far fetched, some of them stagey, 
and others of them erroneous, but the passages selected by Mr. Wilson are 
scargely open to his criticisms. On one point he appeals to the philoso- 
phers against Emerson, but Kant, Herbert, Spencer, and many others are 
with Emerson and against his critic. Mr. Wilson takes exception on 
some other points, to which the mystics, such as Eckhart, Tauler, Suso, and 
many whose orthodoxy has never been called in question, are at one with 
Emerson. Mr. Wilson, indeed, seems to have failed to appreciate this 
side of Emerson’s writings, and to have forgotten that theologians point to 
a similar side in the writings of St. Paul and St. John. Perhaps the best 
essays in the volume are those on George Eliot and George Macdonald. 
Mr. Wilson, however, has evidently studied his subject with considerable 
care, and though his verdicts are often questionable, they are instructive 
reading. 


Etude sur le Cénobitisme Pakhomien pendant le 1Vé sidcle et la 
premiere moitié du Ve. By PauLin LaDEvzE. Louvain: 
J. van Linthout. 1898. 


This elaborate work of almost four hundred closely-printed pages, large 
octavo, is the thesis presented by the author for his doctorate degree to 
the Theological Faculty of the Catholic Universisy of Louvain. It is a 
historical and critical study of the Cenobite Institutions, or orders in 
Egypt, which owed their origin and rules to Pakhomius. It describes 
their constitution and organisation, and traces their history from the time 
of their founder to the Council of Chalcedon, 451 a.p. The first part is 
taken up with an enumeration and analysis of the literary sources on which 
our knowledge of these depends, viz.-—the versions of the Life of Pak- 
homius, which have been preserved to us, with an appreciation of their 
historical value ; the writings of Pakhomius himself and those attributed 
with more or less probable accuracy to him, and the writings of Schénoudi, 
the last of the literary monks of the order. The second part sketches the 
history of the order; and the third part describes its organisation, and 
gives the rules that were intended to regulate the lives of its members ; 
those given by its founder, and those given by Schenoudi. In an 
appendix, Dr. Ladeuze discusses various matters that have been the subject 
of controversy regarding the morality of the monks in the various districts 
where the Pakhomian monasteries were founded, and their repute 
generally, giving the documents regarding them on which the controversy 
has been based. A bibliography is also given, which will prove very 
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serviceable to those who desire to study the subject fully, and to come to 
personal judgments as to the merits and demerits of the controversy 
raised. The writer here, it may be mentioned, while heartily in sympathy 
as a good Catholic with monastic institutions and aims, seeks to examine 
with an impartial mind the history of the order as set forth in the sources 
at his disposal, and presents it in a fair and judicial spirit. His work is 
a valuable contribution to the subject with which it deals, and brin 
together a very considerable mass of evidence in favour of the mon 
which should be carefully weighed. That some of them were defaulters, 
and did not a little to befoul the fair fame of their order, is admitted, but 
what order is there that has been altogether free from such ? 


The Map of Life Conduct and Character. By WILLIAM EDWARD 
HARTPOLE LEcKy. London, New York, and Bombay: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1899. 


Though the title which Mr. Lecky has chosen for his volume seems at 
first sight somewhat peculiar, one has not to read far into the volume 
without seeing that there is a certain appropriateness about it. The book 
is certainly on the ‘ conduct of life,’ but it is quite as certainly about a 
good deal more than is usually conceived under that phrase. For one 
thing, it is a fairly trenchant criticism of modern social and political 
morality ; and for another, though it lays down no map or plan of life, and 
gives no tables or rules or axioms for its guidance, it touches upon most 
of the problems which a man is likely to meet with in his pilgrimage across 
the world, and upon most of the influences with which he is likely to have 
to contend. Among the subjects discussed by Mr. Lecky are work as 
necessary for happiness, the power of the will, the use of the imagination, 
the influence of environment, inherited disposition, the pursuit of 
pleasure and of happiness, ‘military, civic, and intellectual virtues, mar- 
riage, social ideals, human depravity, moral compromises in war, law, 
politics, and the Church, the use and misuse of money, statesmanship, 
and the management of character. Besides these, many other topics, such 
as the ethics of party, the Jameson Raid, the criminal code, and the 
intellectuai position of Anglicanism come in for discussion. The tone of 
the volume is on the whole hopeful, but by no means optimistic. The 
dangers which threaten modern civilisation, and the increasing evils with 
which it is attended, are carefully pointed out, and fully appreciated. 
Speaking of the increase of wealth, and of fortunes which are wholly or 
almost wholly dissociated from special and definite duties, such as those 
represented by incomes derived from national or provincial and municipal 
debts, and the tendency of such fortunes, the multiplication of which ‘is 
one of the great characteristics of our time,’ to give unrivalled oppor- 
tunities of luxurious idleness, and to exercise a ‘ profoundly vulgarising 
and demoralising influence upon society,’ he remarks: ‘ Perhaps our own 
age has seen more clearly than those that preceded it that complete and 
habitual idleness is immorality, and that when the circumstances of his life 
do not assign to a man a definite sphere of work, it is his first duty to find 
it for himself.” The vast and ever increasing expenditure on the luxury of 
ostentation which is characteristic of modern society is regarded by Mr, 
Lecky as fraught with danger. ‘It is the colossal waste of the means and 
of human happiness,’ he says, ‘in the most selfish and most vulgar forms 
of social advertisement and competition, that gives force and almost a 
justification to anarchical passions which menace the whole future of our 
civilisation.’ Speaking of commerce, and the unscrupnlousness of many 
to get rich, he says—‘ It is much to be questioned whether the greatest 
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criminals are to be found within the walls of prisons. Dishonesty on a 
small scale nearly always finds its punishment. Dishonesty on a gigantic 
scale continually escapes.’ On almost every page Mr. Lecky strikes at 
some evil more or less prevalent, and deals with it in a judicial spirit. If 
his strictures are severe, they are sound, and deserve to be carefully con- 
sidered. The volume, indeed, is not one to be lightly taken up and thrown 
aside. It is full of a mature and practical wisdom. 


Das Problem Friedrich Nietzsches. By Epwarp Grimm. Ber- 
lin: C. A. Schwetschke u. Sohn. 1899. 


In a brief preface to this work the distinction is made between Nietzsche 
asa problem, and the problem of Nietzsche, between the man and his 
writings, the pyro: age and his philosophy. Intimately as these are 
connected and closely dependent, as the latter is on the former, they 
ought, and especially so in Nietzsche’s case, to be dealt with as far as pos- 
sible by themselves. They are at least separate entities, and may be 
examined each by itself. It is the latter that Herr Grimm proposes here 
to study—to elucidate and appreciate. He divides his work into three 
parts. In the first of these he traces the development of Nietzsche’s 
philosophical opinions as they are reflected in his writings, and in the 
order chiefly in which they were published. He divides the period of 
Nietzsche’s literary activity into five parts—into five periods, and places 
each under a rubric expressive or descriptive of the predominant phase of 
Nietzsche’s views during the years in question. In the second part of his 
work Herr Grimm deals more particularly with Nietzsche as a thinker and 
as a moralist, and with his attitude towards religion, social questions, and 
politics. In the third part he sets himself to determine the significance 
and value of Nietzsche’s system. The analysis he gives in the first of 
these three parts of his hero’s multifarious and often obscure essays and 
treatises, is excellent. He has rendered both to Nietzsche and his readers 
—to all likely to interest themselves in Nietzsche’s writings—a public ser- 
vice, for, as all know who have attempted to master these writings, it is a 
considerable tax on time and a trial on temper for any ordinarily gifted 
mortal to endeavour to track his way by himself through the tangled 
diction, and all too luxuriant intertwinings of thought and fancy in 
Nietzsche’s volumes. They have a fascination of their own, and many 
have devoted their time and pens to their elucidation ; but we think that 
the work before us will take rank as one of the most helpful of these. 


The English Church from its Foundation to the Norman Conquest 
(597-1066). By WituiaAm Hunt, M.A. London and New 
York. Macmillan & Co, 1899. 


This is the first of a series of volumes dealing with the history of the 
English Church, which the Dean of Winchester has for some time contem- 
— and in the editorship of which he has secured the assistance of Mr. 

unt. The series is to consist of seven volumes, each treating of a well- 
defined period and complete in itself. So far as at present arranged, the 
editor-in-chief takes the period of the Norman Conquest down to the end 
of the thirteenth century ; that of the two following centuries is assigned 
to the Rev. Canon Capes ; Dr. Gairdiner takes the history of the Church 
during the sixteenth century ; Mr. Frere will deal with it during the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I., while the two remaining volumes, which are 
expected to bring the history down to, at least, the Dunation movement 
in the eighteenth century, are given to Mr. W. Hutton and Canon Overton. 
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The volume from Mr. Hunt narrates the history of the Church from its 
foundation among the English down to the Norman Conquest. The 
history of the Church among the British and the Scots of Ireland and North 
Britain is briefly touched upon, and the relations between the English 
and the Columbite Church are necessarily given in greater detail. There 
is also a full description of the attitude of the British bishops towards the 
Augustine mission, and of the attempts of the latter to secure the co-opera- 
tion of the former, with a view to the more speedy evangelisation of their 
conquerors. Mr. Hunt may be right in tracing the rejection of the overtures 
of Augustine by the British bishops, partly to Augustine’s own demeanour, 
but mainly to race hatred ; but it is quite possible that their motive was 
more complex. At any rate a good deal of excuse may be found for them 
in the terrible sufferings they and their flocks had had to endure at the 
hands of their conquerors. Probably, too, their experience of secular 
intruders made them suspicious of Augustine’s intentions. Signs are 
not wanting that at least some of them viewed the members of the 
Roman mission with much the same feelings as they entertained towards 
the English. The Scots’ mission is dwelt upon at considerable length ; 
there are admirable chapters on Aidan, and the Whitby Conference, and 
ample justice is done to missionary zeal and devotion of the brethren of 
Iona. The defects of their organisation and its unfitness for episcopal 
work is pointed out, and the essentially missionary character of the order 
is indicated. There is a good chapter on early monasticism, in which a 
succint account is given of the church architecture of the time, of the 
occupations of the monks, and of their contributions to art and civilisation. 
The evil times upon which the Church fell, in consequence of its internal 
corruptions and the inroads of the Danes, Alfred’s educational work, 
Dunstan’s reforms, and Atlfric’s literary work are all graphically described. 
Tn his preface or introduction Mr. Hunt writes in defence of the medisval 
miracles, but his belief in them is not particularly extensive. ‘Some,’ he 
says, ‘may at once be rejected as futile, or as contrary to the revealed will 
of God. Others seem mere coincidences, interpreted by devout minds as 
miraculous interpositions of Divine Providence. Many do not rest on 
good historical evidence, and many were probably the results of 
the close connection between the mind and the body and of the 
power which certain persons have over the minds of others.’ In 
the course of his narrative he relates some of the more beauti- 
ful of the legends in which they are described, but usually as 
things recorded rather than as thingsdone. They lend a certain charm to 
the narrative, which is not less remarkable for its scholarly and impartial 
character than for the admirably lucid and simple way in which it is told. 
It forms an excellent beginning to the series, and is one of those learned 
and valuable works which, like Mr. Green’s History of the English People, 
while satisfying the student, can be read with pleasure by all. 


ltaly and her Invaders, 744-814. By Tuomas Hopexwy, D.C.L., 
etc., etc. Vols VII. and VIII. Illustrations. Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press. 1899. 


With these two volumes, Mr. Hodgkin concludes the great work on 
which he has been engaged so many years, and which has deservedly won 
its way to the esteem of scholars, and placed him in the first rank of 
historians. The work has been so often referred to in the pages of this 
Review that it is scarcely necessary that we should do more than chronicle 
the appearance of these concluding volumes, and indicate their contents. 
They deal with the Franks and their invasion of Italy, and bring the 
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history of the Western Empire down to the death of Charles the Great. 
The first of the two volumes deals with the Frankish Empire. More attrac- 
tive volumes of history may be found, and Mr. Hodgkin has written several, 
but the fault is not his, but in his subject. He has spared no effort to make 
the history of the Franks as attractive as possible within the space he lias 
assigned for it, but the scarcity of material and the general sameness of 
what there is renders it almost impossible to make the early history of the 
Frankish Empire little more than a list of wars and uninteresting intrigues, 
with not infrequently sanguinary results, As soon, however, as the figure 
of Charles the Great is reached the narrative assumes a different character, 
and one immediately feels the charm which Mr. Hodgkin has accustomed 
us to in his previous volumes. The picture which he gives of the great 
Frank is a piece of excellent portraiture, and is thoroughly supported by 
what is known of him from contemporary writers. Quite as excellent is the 
brief sketch of Alcuin in the second of the two chapters in which the 
Frankish Court is happily contrasted with the Byzantine. As with that 
of other invaders of Italy Mr. Hodgkin deals largely with the history of 
the Franks before they set foot on Italian soil, and as in other volumes he 
prefaces his chapters with brief accounts of his authorities and ‘ guides.’ 
Among the latter is Mr. Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire, in reference to which 
Mr. Hodgkin writes :—‘ A careful study of the authorities relating to the 
great event of 800 only increases the marvel that a young Oxford student, 
writing a prize essay forty years ago, should have obtained such a wide and 
comprehensive view of his subject, and have left so little to be said by 
those who come after him.’ In Mr. Bryce’s absorption into politics the 
world has evidently lost a great historian, and some might say gaine:l but 
an indifferent politician. However, there can be no doubt as to the value of 
the Holy Roman Empire, and it is pleasant to meet with such testimonies. 
They are among ‘the amenities’ of literature. Mr. Hodgkin deserves to be 
congratulated upon the completion of his work. 1t has already taken its 
place among the masterpieces of historical writing, of which during the last 
9 or seven decades some of the best have been added to English 
iterature. 


Histoire de la Littérature ar Par ALFRED CROISET et 
MAURICE CroiseT. Tome V. Paris: Albert Fontemoing. 
1899. 


This is the fifth and concluding volume of the great work on which 
MM. A. and M. Croiset have been engaged for some time. The first 
and second volumes of the work have already reached a second edition 
and a like honour may be confidently expected for the rest. The present 
volume is somewhat bulky, and runs out to over eleven hundred pages. 
It is*divided into two parts. The first is from the hand of M. A. Cruviset, 
and deals with the history of Greek literature from the death of Alexander 
to the time of Augustus. In the second the story is taken up where it is 
let fall in the first, and continued by M. M. Croiset down to the time of 
Heraclius. The authors have been well agreed in their plans, the same 
method of treatment is adhered to throughout, and but for certain un- 
important differences of style we might suppose that the whole volume 
was the product of one pen. Each of the two parts opens with a general 
survey of the period to be treated, in which the political and social changes 
are noted, the new intellectual tendencies indicated, and the distinguishing 
features of the literature of the period under survey are described. A 
similar survey is prefixed to each of the divisions, after which in separate 
sections a brief biography of each writer is given, his works enumerated. 
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and analysed, and then critically examined. Diplomatic and bibliographic 
notes are provided for each section, and numerous footnotes refer the 
student to works in which the subjects discussed in the text are more 
fully handled by other authors. In appearance the work is scarcely so 
learned as is the way with German books on the subject, but what the 
volume lacks in this respect it possesses in reality. The perusal of it is 
made pleasant and instructive by the vigorous and admirably lucid style 
in which it is written from beginning to end. References to English 
authors and English editions are few and far between, while those to 
French and German are numerous. It is difficult, indeed, to recall one. 
The reason is not far so seek. The literature of this period of Greek 
history, scholars in this country have neglected, preferring to give their 
attention to what are generally known as the classical authors. In his 
introduction M. A. Croiset, who writes the first part of the volume, gives 
an excellent survey of the Alexandrine period, as well as of its literature. 
He does not say anything that is absolutely new, or that has not been said 
before, but it is all put with admirable force and clearness. He notes the 
profound transformation wrought in the Greek world by the reign of 
Alexander, the complete change in the entire life of old Greece, the spread 
of Hellenism, the displacement of Athens from her political primacy, the 
springing up of new cities, half Greek and half Oriental, the origination 
of new centres of literary activity, their rivalry with Athens, and the 
difference between the Greeks of Alexandria and Athens during the 
Alexandrine period and those of an earlier period. Neither the Greek of 
Alexander nor of Athens in the third century was the same, he says, as 
the Athenian contemporaries of Thucydides or Plato. Their works also 
were different. During the period of national independence, Greek litera- 
ture grew up out of the innermost life of the city, the natural evolution of 
which it always faithfully reflected; it was a literature which was popular 
and traditional, wne littérature de plein aer. Afterwards, the city being 
but the shadow of itself, literature became at once more individual and 
more cosmopolitan ; it no longer issued from the innermost life of the 
state, it was a literature of the school, of the guest chamber, of the library 
and the cabinet. As compared with that of preceding ages, the Alexan- 
drine literature was a literature of decadence, absorbed in an egoism more 
or less intelligent, but which atrophies the highest faculties. Taking 
philosophical literature first, M. Croiset begins with Speusippus, the 
nephew of Plato and his successor in the groves of the Academy, and 
passes in review the writings which have been attributed to him and those 
which bear the names of his successors. Next he passes tv the chief writers 
among the following of Aristotle, but the chief place is given to Theophras- 
tus, who is described as wn fin psychologue et wn serivain délicat. M. Croiset 
rejects Casaubon’s theory as to the Characters, speaks highly of its value, 
and contrasts the analyses it contains with those of Aristotle. Those of 
the latter, he says, are abstractions ; those of Theophrastus concrete and 
picturesque. The Fragments, too, are spoken of with favour, and regarded 
as valuable for the history of philosophical opinions. Of the Stoics of the 
period it is said—They have each their original physiognomy and their 
personal role in the development of the doctrine. But they have also 
certain traits in common which at once strike the observer. Art teaches 
them but slightly, still less does respect for traditional opinion. They 
bear about with them a grand seriousness and an independence which is 
afraid of no opposition and no raillery. They affect a language which is 
brief and sententious. They argue with intrepidity, and conform their 
conduct to their convictions. In the chapter on Rhetoric, History, and 
Erudition, M. Croiset follows many by-ways of literature, but gives an 
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excellent account of the savants who frequented the Museum of Alexandria 
and laboured in its libraries and laboratories, as well as of kindred spirits 
who dwelt elsewhere and were their contemporaries. The geographers are 
treated at length, and attention is called to the multitude of historical 
writers and the innovations which were being made in the form and 
character of historical writings. In poetry, the chief place is assigned to 
Theocritus, and after him to Leonidas of Tarentum. Beyond these there 
were few. There was much verse-making, but little of it had any real 
connection with the national life. The laborious erudition which formed 
the essential characteristic of the period had taken possession of the poets 
and deprived their poetry of vitality. To Polybius, M. A. Croiset devotes 
an entire chapter. In the main he agrees in his estimate of him as an 
historian with Mr. Strachan-Davidson and Mr. Schuckburgh. The 
chapter is both well worth reading and one of the most enjoyable in 
the volume. In the second part, which occupies nearly three-fourths 
of the volume, and covers a period of about seven centuries, M. Maurice 
Croiset, after sketching the general literary history of the time and the 
influence which Rome had upon it, begins with Diodorus Siculus, of 
whose ability as an historical writer he has but a poor opinion, and then, 
after speaking of the Grammarians, goes on to treat of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, admitting the justice of some of the opinions expressed in 
his letters and criticisms, but pointing out the many defects in his history 
and his great inferiority to Polybius. There is an excellent section on 
Longinus, which is followed by an admirable account of Strabo and his 
different writings. Philo and Josephus come in for treatment. The 
method of the former in his commentaries on the Old Testament, M. 
Croiset remarks, ‘is the allegoric interpretation practised with a freedom, 
or rather a fantasy, which seems to us a perpetual defiance of good sense.’ 
He sketches his philosophy, and dismisses him by saying—‘ As a thinker, 
he was the chief promoter of a great renewal of the ancient philosophy ; 
he announced Neoplatonism and likewise Christian theology in so far as 
he had anything in common with its doctrines. But his influence was not 
limited to that. Philo was read by all the Fathers of the Church, 
and as a writer he is one of the masters from whom they all directly or 
indirectly proceeded. It is in him that we see the religious prose of the 
hellenic Orient appear, with its characteristics already manifest, its biblical 
lyricism, its pomp and sweet brilliancy, its subtlety, its graces a litwle 
pretentious and soft, its mysticism, and its impassioned spirituality. It 
cannot be denied that we have here a form of art which in itself is very 
interesting, the influence of which has been perpetuated by the diffusion 
of Christianity down to modern times.’ M. Croiset writes appreciatingly 
of Josephus, but admits the truth of the saying that he attempted to 
hellenise his fellow-countrymen, and remarks that this statement indicates 
in what sense the information he gives ought to be in some sense trans- 
posed. It is impossible here, however, to refer to all the passages we have 
marked in this singularly excellent volume. We can only in conclusion 
call attention to the admirable chapters on Plutarch and Lucian, on Julian, 
and on the Christian Fathers. The work is one of surpassing interest, and 
its execution is throughout deserving of the highest praise. 


Thé Moorish Empire: A Historical Epitome. By BupGett 
MEAKIN. Illustrations. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & 
Co. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1899. 


The history of the Moorish Empire is a somewhat voluminous subject, 
but Mr. Meakin, with the exercise of great skill, has managed to give within 
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the covers of a single volume not only a bright and attractive sketch of the 
history of the Moors both in Africa and Spain, but also an instructive 
account of the condition of the still surviving remnant of their once for- 
midable Empire in the present Kingdom or Empire of Morocco. This is 
all the more creditable, as the history of the Moors abounds in startling 
episodes, and lends itself perhaps more readily than the history of most 
other peoples, to picturesque, not to say, sensational writing. To 
temptations of this kind, however, Mr. Meakin has been almost alto- 
ether inaccessible, and only one or two occasions has he allowed 
imself to describe any of those highly coloured incidents which the 
popular imagination is wont to associate with the history of the Moors 
or Arabians. The book is, in the main, a scholar’s book, and is evidently 
intended more for instruction than entertainment, though the student will 
find much in its pages which is quite as entertaining, though perhaps not 
in the ordinary sense of the term, as instructive. The archseological his- 
tory of the North of Africa, over the greater part of which the Moorish 
Empire at one time extended, has yet to be written ; but such archeolo- 
gical or prehistoric remains as we know to exist, suggest wide fields for 
speculation, and seem to indicate that the country has much to tell of 
prehistoric peoples, and may yield up many archeological discoveries when 
its turn comes to be examined. Mr. Meakin slightly touches upon these 
remains of prehistoric antiquity, and then traces the history of Mauritania 
down through Roman times till he comes to the accession of Idrees I., 
after which he goes on to give a succinct account of the extension and 
consolidation of the Empire, the Berber conquest of Spain, the subsequent 
subjugation of the country by the Moorish princes, and the final expulsion 
of the Moors from the Peninsula. The narrative is, if anything, too con- 
densed, but as all it professes to contain is an ‘Epitome,’ the style in 
which it is written cannot be too highly commended. Towards the end of 
the first part we have several excellent chapters treating of the govern- 
ment, the administration of justice, local officials, punishment of offences, 
bribery, oppression, and military affairs. The second part of the volume 
is devoted to the consideration of the external affairs of the Moorish king- 
dom from medizeval times down to the present. Here Mr. Meakin treats 
among other matters of the employment of Europeans in the Moorish 
service, of piracy among the Moors, and of Christian slavery among them. 
Other chapters deal with the diplomatic relations of the Moors with the 
powers of Europe, Moorish diplomatic usages, foreign rights and interests, 
and the commerce and present political outlook of the country. {n the 
concluding part of the volume Mr. Meakin reviews a long list of books 
connected with the history of the Moors, states some interesting particulars 
respecting the position and history of journalism in Morocco, and gives a 
list of books which he recommends for study. The work in short is an 
excellent attempt to bring into public notice a subject of considerable 
importance in connection with European history, and to commend it to the 
attention of students. The volume is packed with information and is 
amply illustrated, some of the illustrations being copies of rare plates. 


The Rise of Portuguese Power in India, 1497-1550. By R. S. 
Wuiteway, Bengal Civil Service (Retired), Westminster : 
Archibald Constable & Co. 1899. 

Sir William Hunter, in his first volume of his History of India, has de- 
voted several chapters to the rise of the Portuguese power in India. But 
graphic and excellent as those chapters are, they leave many details 
unnoticed, and have by no means rendered Mr. Whiteway’s volume 
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unnecessary. The two authors seem to have been working over the same 
ground simultaneously, and with something of the same end in view. Mr. 
Whiteway’s volume, however, can easily stand alone, and contains many 
things which, probably from want of space, Sir William Hunter was com- 
pelled to pass over. At any rate it is well to have the subject treated 
separately, and in Mr. Whiteway’s hands it has received a treatment which 
for accuracy, fulness, and vividness of relation, deserves the highest praise. 
Throughout he has used the original authorities, and handled them in 
judicial spirit. The long continued efforts of the Portuguese to reach 
ndia by a sea route and the causes that induced them Mr. Whiteway 
touches upon but lightly, and takes up his narrative after Covilham’s 
report hed vented Europe, and the sea route had been finally made out by 
Vasco da Gama. Before taking up his narrative, however, Mr. Whiteway 
treats the reader to four chapters in which many details are given, throw- 
ing light on the social life and on the idiosyncrasies of the chief men of the 
time. These chapters are in some—nay, we may say in many, respects, the 
most attractive in the volume. In saying so we have no intention of 
depreciating the value of the others, but dealing with the social life of the 
time and with the peculiarities and idiosyncrasies of the chief characters 
who figured in it, they have an interest which a merely military narrative 
can hardly lay claim to, however brilliantly it may be written. These 
chapters are also necessary for a thorough understanding of those which 
follow. Among other things they tell us where the chief centres of trade 
were on the western coast of India, the wares in which the merchants 
dealt, the profit the Sultan of Cairo made on such goods as were brought 
over from Calicut to Jeddah, and thence to‘his capital, and what goods 
he sent in return. We are shown, too, the political condition of India 
and the structure of Malabar society, in which the ruling and military 
race was the Nair caste, any member of which might approach but not 
touch a Brahmin, and to whose sacred presence the lower castes could not 
come nearer than within shouting distance. The Nairs were polyandrists, 
like the Tibetans. The great feature in their character, Mr. Whiteway 
points out, was fidelity to an employer. On this account they were em- 
loyed both as guides in a journey and to guard property. Along the 
alabar coast the Portuguese employed them in all their forts as 
jangadas. It was the duty of the jangada to defend what was entrusted to 
him with his life, and to kill him was a serious matter, as it involved a 
blood feud with all his relatives. With any of the races which now fur- 
nish recruits for the Indian fighting army the Portuguese never came in 
contact, nor did their rule ever extend a day’s march from their ships. 
Their power depended entirely upon their predominance atsea. On the com- 
bined testimony of a Persian, an Italian, and a Frenchman, Mr. Whiteway 
with justice pronounces the Indians of the time on the Malabar coast more 
civilised than the Portuguese, by whom they were robbed, mutilated, tor- 
tured, and often massacred. The evidence of the great Xavier is to the 
same effect. ‘Everywhere, and at all times,’ he wrote in a private letter, ‘it 
is rapine, hoarding, and robbery.’ Under Arms and Methods of Warfare 
Mr. Whiteway gives an interesting account of the curious way in which the 
Hindus of the South fought their battles. Their swords were of iron, not 
steel, For armour they had coats wadded with cotton. There was no 
night fight and no ambuscade. All the fighting was in the daytime, and 
governed by elaborate rules which every one knew and observed. Cased 
in their armuur a few Portuguese could slay hundreds and thousands of 
them without running any but the slightest risk. The Mahommedans 
were different. They were better armed and were ready to take advan- 
tage. Later, when the Portuguese met the Egyptian and Turkish fleets, 
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they found them in possession of better cannon than their own, and the 
gunners of the Turkish fleet more expert. Interesting, too, are the notes 
on the Portuguese voyages and ships, on the prevalence of piracy, on the 
religion both of the Portuguese and of the Indians. The information Mr. 
Whiteway gives in these notes is quite peculiar, and throws valuable light 
upon the affairs dealt with in the rest of the volume. The historical 
narrative covers a period of fifty-three years, beginning with the departure 
of Vasco da Gama from Portugal on July 8th, 1497, and concluding with 
the supercession of George Cabral by D. Afonso de Nerouka. The central 
figure is of course Albuquerque, the greatest of the Portuguese governors. 

uch space is given to a detailed description of his doings and his disap- 
pointments, to the manner in which he served the Portuguese sovereign, 
and to the way in which he was treated by him. The narrative is, as we 
have already said, eminently graphic, but the horrors which the Portuguese 
perpetrated cannot be said to be pleasant reading. Throughout they acted 
not as a civilised nation but as savages. Their disunion bred of greed, and 
the vices which ultimately wrecked their Empire in the East, are apparent 
almost from the moment they set foot in India. Mr. Whiteway has done 
so well, that it is to be hoped he may be persuaded to carry his history 
down to a later period. 


_ Balmerino and its Abbey: A Parish History with Notices of the 
Adjacent District. By James CampBELL, D.D., F.S.A., 
Scot. A New Edition. William Blackwood~& Sons: 
Edinburgh and London. 1899. 


During the thirty-two years which have elapsed since the first edition 
of this work was published, many new sources of information have been 
opened up, while various records have been printed by the Government, 
as well as by private individuals, and from these much has been gleaned 
respecting Balmerino and its Abbey and the surrounding country which 
was not previously available. With praiseworthy industry Dr. Campbell 
has, in the light of this more recent information, revised and enlarged his 
volume until it is now one of the best Scottish local histories with which 
we have the pleasure of being acquainted. When dealing with the 
ancient history of their localities local historians are not invariably to be 
trusted. They are apt to regard tradition as in every respect incontro- 
vertibly true, and to take what passes in the district as. history without 
examination. Nothing of this sort, however, can be laid to the charge of 
Dr. Campbell. He is always alert and critical, and approaches every such 
statement he has to deal with as if it were a subject for suspicion. Where 
others are certain he is usually doubtful, and writes with judicial accuracy. 
Here and there, however, he is inclined to rest too much on written 
authority ; as, for instance, when he accepts Tytler’s statement that, 
in the thirteenth century, ‘free regality may be presumed to have been 
enjoyed by every religious house in the kingdom.’ While it is true 
that some religious houses did enjoy this privilege in the thirteenth 
century, there are no strong grounds for believing that it was enjoyed by 
all. The lands of Dryburgh were not erected into a regality till 1510; 
the lands of Kinloss had to wait till 1530 before they were erected even 
into a free burgh of barony; Paisley, again, did not receive its 
charter of regality till 1451; and the Cathedral lands of Glasgow 
had no part in the privilege, notwithstanding the high position of 
their superior and the many immunities which had been obtained for’ 
them, till 1450. Possibly the monastic houses were the first to receive 
the grant of regality, but as yet the fact has to be proved. But generally 
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the tone of Dr. Campbell’s writing is extremely cautious. For instance, 
when dealing with the origin of local names, some of the remarks he lets 
fall are particularly deserving of attention. Referring to Norman Law, 
he observes that it must have derived its present name from some incident 
connective with the ravages of the Northmen or Norwegians, may be true 
enough, though it could scarcely be so called while the language of the 
district was Gaelic. He then goes on to add—‘ Its other name, however, 
was Dundemor or Dunmore (the great fortress), which indicates that it 
may have been a Celtic stronghold long before the Norwegian or Danish 
invasion. As the readiest way of accounting for the existence of such 
ancient memorials, they are frequently assigned to some well-known event 
in history, with which they may have had no connection. This remark 
holds true especially of sepulchral memorials, which are commonly referred 
to the invasions of the Romans or Danes, as if no Pict or Scot died a 
natural death, or was ever commemorated unless he fell in battle. Some 
of the ancient forts also may be of Celtic rather than of Danish origin, 
and much older than the period of the Danish inroads. The native tribes 
had internal as well as foreign foes to resist ; and it may be presumed that 
those who occupied the country during so many ages would leave more 
numerous traces of their presence than would mark the hasty incursions 
of strangers from beyond the seas.” The chapters on the Abbey and the 
Cistercian Order to which it belonged are models of what such chapters 
should be. They are written with a fulness of knowledge and grace of 
style which make their reading pleasant and instructive. Still fuller in 
detail are the chapters on the Protestant Ministers of the Parish for the 
reason that more is known about them than it is now possible to learn 
about the Abbots. For a similar reason, one sees less of the social life 
of the Parish before than after the Reformation. The materials here are 
greater, or at any rate more accessible, but they all go to show that the 
social and moral condition of the people after the Reformation, was no 
more attractive on the south banks of the Tay than it was elsewhere in 
Scotland. The six oe in which an account is given of the landed 
gry of the parish—among whom are the Barons of Balmerino, the 

irds of Naughton, the Crichtons of Bottom Craig, the Balfours of 
Grange, and the Lairds of Birkhill—are full of interesting details which 
bring us into close contact with the general history of the country, and 
show how the life of the parish contributed to the general stream of the 
national life, and was itself affected by its larger interests. Altogether the 
volume has been greatly improved by its revision and enlargement, 
and can take its place among the best of our local histories. It is fur- 
nished with a map, some illustrations, and a good index. 


The English Radicals: An Historical Sketch. By C. B. Roy- 
LANCE KENT. London, New York, and Bombay: Loug- 
mans, Green & Co. 1899. 


Mr. Roylance Kent practically agrees with Mr. Lecky that it was the 
year 1769, the year in which the Duke of Wellington was born, that wit- 
nessed the birth of English Radicalism, and that it was then that the first 
serious attempt was made to reform and control Parliament by pressure 
from without, and to make its members habitually subservient to their 
constituents. Some may be disposed to search for the origin of English 
Radicalism further back, but whatever earlier attempts were made to control 
Parliament from without, it is only since 1769 that any such attempts have 
had a continuous history. In narrating this history, Mr. Roylance Kent 
has had to travel over familiar ground, and retell the doings and opinions 
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of such familiar thinkers and politicians as Wilkes of North Briton fame, 
Beckford, the Lord Mayor of London, Horne Tooke, Priestly and Rice, 
Tom Paine and Goodwin, Jeremy Bentham, Sir Francis Burdett, Cobbet, 
John Stuart Mill, Richard Cobden, and many others. He divides his 
volume into three chapters, corresponding with the three principal phases — 
through which Radical opinion has passed. Though the story is not new, 
it is well told, and to have it told consecutively and briefly, instead of 
having to search for it through many volumes of history and biography, is 
a decided advantage. 


The Real French Revolutionist. By HENRY JEPHSON. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co, 1899. 


Mr. Jephson here traces the Vendean War from its outbreak down to 
the final triumph, notwithstanding its many reverses and terrible cala- 
mities, of the Vendean cause. His aim, however, is not merely to describe 
that frightful episode in the French Revolution, but to exhibit what the 
French Revolutionist really was when he felt that he had a free hand, and 
saw an opportunity of indulging in the brutal instincts by which he was 
possessed. Hitherto he has been seen chiefly by the light of Paris; here 
he is seen as he conducted himself among a simple and harmless people. 
In Paris he was hampered and restrained by opposition and the fear of 
publicity ; his revolutionary principles did not obtain free play, and his 
real character was only partially revealed. What of his character came to 
light there showed that it was bad enough in all conscience—cruel, re- 
morseless, inhuman. In the Vendée he was untrammelled, and had a 
clear field for putting into action his theories and principles, and free hands 
to do exactly as his feelings or ideas prompted him. For some time his 
real character was obscured, and those who made it their business to 
preach up the Revolution found it to their interest to gloss over his 
noyades and fusillades, and all the other diabolic atrocities he perpetrated. 
But thanks to writers like MM. Taine, Saint Prix, Ch.-L. Chassin, B. 
Fillon, A. Lallié, and others, local archives, records of local courts of 
justice, registers of prisons, the records of the local administrations, and 
the correspondence and narratives of those who srffered in the Vendean 
agony, have been unearthed from their obscurity, and made to tell their 
story The pages of Mr. Jephson’s volume are full of sickening horrors, 
not more so however than was necessary, and much less than he might 
have made them. At the same time, he has done justice to the Vendeans 
—their harmlessness, their piety and devotion, their humauity, and their 
heroism. To many his volume will come asa startling disclosure. At the 
end Mr. Jephson gives an excellent bibliography, which at once indicates 
the authorities he has used, and the works in which the subject may be 
more fully studied. 


The Conquest of England. By JouHn RICHARD GREEN, M.A, 
LL.D. 2 Vols. Portrait and Maps. London: Macmillan 
& Co, 1899. 


With the publication of these two volumes, what may be called the 
Eversley Edition of Mr. Green’s History of the English People is com- 
pleted. Of the merits of the series in which they appear, it is not now 
necessary to speak. It is well known as containing an admirable selection 
of works beautifully printed on good paper and in a handy form, Mr. 
Green’s history has been published in many shapes, and some of them 
more stately and sumptuous, but, considering the price, the edition 
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which is completed by these two volumes on the Conquest, may be said 
to be the handiest and most beautiful edition of this most popular history 
of the English nation. 


The Life and Campaigns of Alexander Leslie, first Earl of 
Leven, By CHaruLes SanrorD TERRY, M.A. London, 
New York & Bombay: Longmane, Green & Co. 1899. 


The two most prominent characters in the military annals of Scotland 
during the great Civil War of the seventeenth century, were Montrose 
and Leslie. They were on opposite sides and of different tempers. Of 
the two, Montrose was the more splendid and heroic, and has left a 
deeper impression on the imagination of the country. Leslie was less 
showy and popular, though of the two he was probably the greater soldier. 
Trained in the military schools of the Continent, he was slow and cautious 
almost to a fault, but swift and decisive when once his mind was made up. 
His reserve was almost impenetrable, and his personal charms were few. 
He was not a popular leader, and was wanting in that dash and personal 
magnetism with which Montrose won the hearty devotion of his followers. 
In the volume which he has devoted to his life and campaigns, Mr. Terry 
aims less at offering a study of individual character than at illustrating the 
relations between England and Scotland which the career of the great 
Covenanting General represents. Leslie’s early years are scarcely touched, 
and his career upon the Continent with the Dutch and under Gustavus 
Adolphus during the Thirty Years’ War, is passed over in a single chapter, 
much of which is taken up with copies of correspondence. The major 
portion of the volume is devoted to a detailed narrative of Leslie’s caip- 
paigns in England and Scotland. The narrative is painstaking aud 
abundantly illustrated with contemporary letters and documents ; Leslie’s 
movements are closely followed, and some new particulars, none of which, 
however, is of any great importance, are added to our knowledge respect- 
ing his movements in the north of. England, and the part played by the 
Scots forces at the battle of Marston Moor. Leslie’s second invasion of 
England, Mr. Terry ascribes to the spirit of proselytism, and attributes 
the failure of the Scottish army to fulfil the demands of its ally to the fact 
that the fundamental motives of the two nations were absolutely divergent. 
Their alliance, he believes, was foredoomed to failure. As a rule, how- 
ever, Mr. Terry is reticent of his own opinions, and contines himself to 
narrating the course of events. With the surrender of Charles I. to the 
English Commissioners, Mr. Terry’s narrative practically ends, the closing 
years of Leslie’s life being dismissed in a few sentences. All through, it 
is the soldier and the soldier only, that we see in the volume. One would 
like to have seen more of the man, but to exhibit Leslie’s character other- 
wise than revealed in his campaigns, was not in the author’s plan. So far 
as it goes, however, the volume is a valuable contribution to the history 
of the relations between the Scots and English during a great crisis in 
the history of both, and if not particularly brilliant, it is one of those 
painstaking and luminous volumes which students of the period cannot 
afford to overlook. 


Recollections 1832-1886. By the Right Honourable Sir 
ALGERNON West, K.C.B. Portraits and Illustrations. 
2 Vols. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1899. 


The Recollections which Sir Algernon West has put together in these 
two interesting and entertaining volumes will undoubtedly give pleasure 
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to a very wide circle of readers. They are written in a kindly, genial 
spirit, and are recollections of well-nigh all the principal men who nave 
figured in the social and political life of the last fifty or sixty years. From 
his earliest days the author has been mixed up in politics, and the various 
posts he has held have brought him into eontact with the leaders of both 
the great political parties, while his urbanity and great personal worth 
won for him their confidence and esteem. Few men have been more 
trusted by those in power, and it says not a little for the author that his 
official relations with the heads of departments invariably ripened into 
friendships of the most intimate kind. Sir Algernon West is probably 
best known as the Private Secretary of Mr. Gladstone, an office which he 
did not seek, and the offer of which came upon him as a complete surprise. 
He had already served in the same capacity to Sir Charles Wood at the India 
Office. This post also came to him unexpectedly, while he was serving at the 
Admiralty, to which he had passed from the Inland Revenue Department, 
where he first obtained employment as a temporary clerk at 6s. aday. His 
work at the Inland Revenue Office was strictly clerical and drearily mono- 
tonous, but ‘a year after this probationary work,’ he writes, ‘I was sum- 
moned to the daring and splendid presence of Sir James Graham, who was 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, and was offered a clerkship on that estab- 
lishment. I was much troubled, for when my interview took place I was 
wearing a coat which I thought must be, or might be considered, a little loud, 
and I regretted that time was not given me to change it. My friend and 
contemporary, Lord Welby, was told when he entered the Treasury, by Mr. 
Dwight, a colleague of his, that he remembered the day that Mr. Alcock, 
his chief, a high officer in the Treasury, was sent for by the great Mr. 
Pitt, but dared not obey the summons because he had not got on his 
breeches and buckles. However, Sir James Graham overlooked my coat, 
and 1 was appointed as the last clerk that ever entered the public service 
without any examination whatever.’ Bernal Osborne was then Parliament- 
ary Secretary at the Admiralty, and a son of a friend of his being nominated 
to a vacancy soon after, and his education not having been too liberal, the 
juniors in the office trembled for the result. But the youngster got 
through notwithstanding. ‘ Bernal Osborne said the first examination 
was so important that he should conduct it himself, which he did to 
the utmost satisfaction of the candidate, who was reported to have 
passed with flying colours, especially in Theology!’ Sir William Hayter 
did otherwise. Three candidates were nominated to compete for each vacancy 
at the Treasury, so he kept two very dull boys, whom he felt sure would 
never succeed, to run in competition with his friend whom he wished to 
be appointed. This went on till at last, after constant defeats, one of ‘ his 
idiots’ was finally successful. The chief clerk then at the Admiralty was 
small in stature, always dressed in a black and snuffy suit, and occa- 
sionally came to the office in the morning dressed in a great frilled shirt 
front and evening clothes, when he announced that as he was going to 
dine out that evening, he should not be at the office the next day. Mr. 
Frederick Locker was in the same office, and always wore kid gloves for 
fear he should dirty his hands with ink. When asked what the chief 
clerk’s duties were, he replied, ‘All I know is that whenever I 
want a clean towel or a piece of fresh soap I always ring the bell, and send 
for the chief clerk.’ Among Sir A. West’s early friends was Henry Cual- 
craft, whose many friends commonly called him the ‘ Hangman.’ One day 
Lord Cowley said to him : ‘ Whenever I come back to London you are 
always the first person I am sure to see.’ ‘Yes,’ said Calcraft, ‘ you may 
be quite sure I shall be the last.’ Of Calcraft’s death, Sir A. West tells 
the following : ‘Standing one day with me in front of the telegraphic des- 
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patches at Brookes’s, and seeing the death of some young man from typhoid 
fever, he said, ‘‘ There is one compensation in getting old—one is secure 
against that.”’ Shortly afterwards he was attacked by it, and died from 
its effects in 1896. Sir A. West has several paragraphs on the changed 
manners of the times. Here is one: ‘Lady Granville once remarked to 
me that in her younger days nobody in polite society ever mentioned their 
poverty or their digestion ; whereas now they have become the principal 
topics of conversation, and if society was then vigilant in ignoring all 
allusion to money and commerce, we have now gone far in the contrary 
direction. Everybody quotes the prices of stocks and shares, and I have 
lived to see the day when the youthful scion of a noble and distinguished 
house produced from his pocket at dinner a sample bundle of silks, to show 
how cheaply they could be bought at his establishment! Wine circulars 
with peers’ coronets pursue me weekly ; and I can buy my coal at 20s. a 
ton from waggons ornamented with the coronet of a marquis.’ Further on 
he relates the following : ‘In this month [February, 1867] Lord Barrington 
died, and I went to his funeral at Becket. Amongst the mourners was 
William Ashley, who had recently gone into the wine trade, and I was 
pleased to see how in his grief, which was genuine and sincere, he did 
not neglect his business. ‘* Poor dear William,” he said, in a voice 
breaking with emotion, ‘‘ how often I have enjoyed his hospitality, and 
what good claret he had! By the by,” turning to his neighbour, ‘I 
have some of it on hand now, which I could let you have for a price ;” and 
before the train came up he had obtained two orders.’ When at the 
Admiralty, Sir A. West was introduced to many leading personages, among 
others to Lord and Lady John Russell, to Lady Ashburton, whose salon at 
Bath House was frequented by Hallam, Carlyle, and Thackeray ; also to 
Mr. Fleming, of the Poor Law Board, described by Sir Henry Taylor as a 
‘ purling brook,’ and who was much made up. When Lady Ashburton was 
told of his house being etitered by burglars, her reply was, ‘ It was hard on 
him, for he could not move, having unfortunately left his backbone on the 
dressing table.’ Sir A. West was on intimate terms with Lady Granville’s 
family, and has much to say in praise of her husband both as a man and as 
a Minister. Of Thackeray he says: ‘ I frequently met him, but never really 
knew him till I had learned to know and love him in his writings.’ Of 
these he says: ‘I have been young and now am old; but I can think of 
no books which have yiven and still give me such pleasure as ‘‘ Esmond,” 
“*The Virginians,” ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” and “The Newcomes.” No one 
photographed like him the world I have known and seen, or gave such 
pictures of noble generosity, of kind acts and petty foibles, of lofty hopes 
and profound belief, which have lasted since the world began. How often 
I have put down his books because the sunlight on the pages made my 
eyes water, and comforted myself by thinking that, as the great author said, 
‘* A man is never so manly as when he is unmanned!’ On becoming Private 
Secretary to Sir Charles Wood in 1867, Sir A. West remarks, ‘I was 
brought into contact with the extraordinarily brilliant staff of the India 
Office, and many of the great rulers of India, and I had the opportunity of 
writing a history of Sir Charles Wood’s administration of India, which, 
though never read by anyone in England, was very favourably received by 
the press, and was, as Lord Northbrooke, when Governor-General, told 
me, adopted as the text-book for examination in some of the Indian 
Colleges.’ Sir A. West—he was still, of course, Mr. West—was appointed 
Private Secretary to Mr. Gladstone immediately on the latter forming his 
first ministry. He was dining at Lady Adelaide Cadogan’s when the 
butler brought in a letter to him, saying in a pompous voice: ‘The 
messenger has bronght it from Mr. Gladstone.’ The letter was marked 
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Immediate and Private, and Mr. West was asked in it to call at Carlton 
Terrace as soon as convenient. An attempt to catch Mr. Gladstone the 
same night failed, but on calling next morning ‘I was kindly received in 
the hall,’ Sir A. West writes, ‘ by Mrs. Gladstone, who at once ushered 
me into Mr. Gladstone’s library. He was sitting, as I see him now, at his 
writing table, wearing a dark frock-coat, with a flower in his button-hole, 
a pair of brown trousers with a dark stripe down them, after the fashion 
of twenty years earlier; a somewhat disordered neckcloth snd large 
collar, the never ending subject of so much merriment in contemporaneous 
caricature; and J noticed the black finger-stall which he invariably 
adjusted over the amputated finger on his left hand. An upward and 
almost annoyed look, at the interruption caused by my entrance, melted 
into a kindly smile as Mrs. Gladstone told him who I was. He was 
surrounded with a mass of accumulated correspondence, which added to 
my involuntary awe in approaching him ; but he at once, in a flattering 
way, asked me to be his Private Secretary. I cannot describe the delight 
with which I accepted the offer. . . . In afew minutes Mr. Gladstone 
had put into my hands a despatch-box full of correspondence in connection 
with the formation of his Government.’ This was the beginning also of a 
friendship which ended only with death. From Downing Street Sir A. 
West passed to the Board of Inland Revenue, of which he subsequently 
became Chairman, and was brought into constant intercourse with 
successive Chancellors of the Exchequer. Many pages of the second vol- 
ume are occupied with recollections of Mr. Gladstone. Much is said, too, 
of the politics of the times, and not a few good stories are told. No 
Cabinet secrets are betrayed. Some of the anecdotes we have met with 
before, but most of them are new. Though the pages are light and pleasant 
reading, they throw great light upon the inner circles both of the society 
and the politics of their time, and to the future historian may, and in all 
probability will, prove of great value. 


Memoirs of the Life, Time, and Writings of the Reverend and 
Learned Thomas Boston, A.M. Some time minister at 
Simprin, afterwards at Ettrick. New Edition, wih Intro- 
duction and Notes, by the Rev. GEorGE D. Morrison, 
M.A., Dundee. Edinburgh and London: Oliphant 
Anderson & Ferrier. 1899. 


This is a new edition of a once famous book, with a ‘ recommendatory 
note,’ by Dr. Whyte, which it is to be hoped is scarcely necessary. 
Boston’s works must now stand or fall by themselves. They were much 
read in their day, but whether they will find readers now is another ques- 
tion. If any of them deserves to be read in the present day, or is of 

resent value, there can be little doubt it is the one which Mr. Morrison 
i here edited. Not only does it contain the narrative of Boston’s inner 
life and conflicts, but much may be gathered from it respecting the 
religious, political, and social life of the country during the period it 
covers. On this account, if on no other, it deserves to be preserved and 
read. Mr. Morrison has discharged his duties as editor with the requisite 
amount of skill. His introduction, which is brief, gives a succint sketch 
of Boston’s life and an account of the Marrow men and their theology, and 
of the Simson controversy, sufficient to enable the reader to follow the 
text with intelligence. His notes are to the point and not too numerous. 
In some parts the language of the introduction is cast in too high a key, 
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and the estimates of things may be deemed exaggerated, but on these 
points the reader will have no difficulty in arriving at an opinion of his 
own. 


The Yangtze Valley and Beyond. An Account of Journeys in 
China, chiefly in the Province of Sze Chuan, and among 
the Man-tze of the Somo Territory. By Mrs. J. F. 
BisHoP, F.R.G.8., etc. Map and Illustrations. London : 
John Murray. 1899. 


Mrs. Bishop has written many delightful books of travel, but none which 
has so great a claim on the attentiqn of the British public as this. Even 
her book describing what she saw during her travels in the land of the 
‘ Hermit Nation,’ though dealing with a country which was in many parts 
absolutely new to the European, and indicating many fresh lines of 

ossible commercial activity, must take a second place to it. The Yangtze 
Valley, or what has come to be known as the ‘ British sphere of influence 
in China,’ has an enormous population, and, as a field for commercial 
enterprise, is probably unequalled, even in the East. Its material 
resources are inimense, perhaps inexhaustible, and though the complaint 
is made that the great fortunes which used to be made in China are no 
longer possible, there is no reason why the markets of this vast and 
densely populated region should not attract towards them the manufac- 
tures of Europe, and prove as lucrative to the British merchant as any he 
has yet tried.—Mrs. Bishop reached Shanghai in a small Korean 
steamer, and found it in many respects the model settlement which it 
claims to be, and in some others not what it might be. British merchants 
were complaining of diminishing profits, and Chinese traders were showing 
signs of increasing prosperity, dwelling in splendid houses in the British 
settlement, and managing to yet more and more of the trade of the port 
into their hands. From Shanghai she went on to the ancient city of 
Hangchow, of which Marco Polo gives a magnificent description under the 
name of Kinsai. Part of the route lay through the Grand Canal, ‘that 
stupendous work, wonderful even in its dilapidation,’ and crossed every 
now and again by ‘ surprising bridges.’ The ‘nine thousand barks, con- 
veying tribute to the Emperor,’ are no longer seen upon its waters, but it 
was covered, when Mrs. Bishop saw it, with laden fleets, ‘sv vast as to 
leave only a narrow lane of water available for traffic,’ while at its ter- 
minus there was a closely jammed mass of cargo and passage boats, 
through which her own boat was two days and a half in making its way. 
Hangchow is the sole source of the silk fabrics supplied to the Imperial 
House of China, as well as a great centre of Chinese culture and literature. 
It possesses the finest public library in China, the treasures of which, 
through the generosity of its owner, are open freely to any one who intrv- 
duces himself by a card from an official. As for silk, ‘everything in the 
city and neighbourhood suggests it.’ ‘In all the adjacent country the 
mulberry tree is omnipresent, planted in every possible place along the 
creeks, on the ridges separating the fields, in plantations acres in extent, 
and near villages, in nurseries, each containing several thousand shoots, in 
expectation of a greatly increased demand for this staple product.’ The 
city can boast of seven thousand handlooms for the weaving of silk, em- 
loying twenty-eight thousand a Three hundred and sixty of these 
ooms, under the inspection of an Imperial Commissioner, work exclu- 
sively for the Imperial Household. The silk shops rival those at 
Shanghai; and in them may be seen silks of all kinds and colours to ‘ the 
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heavy figured silks in colourings and shades unknown to us, sold for 
Chinese masculine dress, and brocaded with symbolical bats, bees, spiders, 
stags’ heads, dragons for mandarins’ robes, and the highly decorative 
characters representing happiness and longevity. .. . quaint and beautiful 
fabrics, not exported to Europe, and not shown to Europeans unless asked 
for.’ Returning to Shanghai, after visiting Ningpo and other places of 
historical and other interest, Mrs. Bishop set out on her voyage up the 
Yangtze River. Six hundred miles up from Shanghai is Hankow, where 
in summer the river forms an inland sea fifty feet deep, and occasionally 
floods the land. From various causes the once enormous tea trade of 
Hankow is now gone. What remains is in the hands of the Russians, 
who have several factories for the manufacture of ‘brick tea.’ German 
and Austrian firms have started several albumen factories, the best pro- 
ducts of which are used in photography. The Japanese run two steamers 
a week between Hankow and Shanghai, and their yarn is rapidly supplant- 
ing that of India. From Hankow onr traveller went on to Ichang, where 
preparations were made for passing the gorges and rapids. Of the diffi- 
culties encountered in passing up the Yangtze, and of the many moving 
incidents she met with, Mrs. Bishop, as need hardly be said, gives a 
graphic account. As need hardly be said, too, we have graphic descrip- 
tions of the magnificent scenery, the country, the people, their industries, 
their attitude towards foreigners, and the discomforts of travel among 
them. What, however, will attract the greatest attention at the present 
moment are her political and commercial notes on the country through 
which she passed. The area of the Yangtze basin is estimated at about 
650,000 square miles, and the population, which is described as ‘ one of 
the most peaceable and industrious on earth,’ at between 170,000,000 and 
180,000,000. The Yangtze is believed to be about 3,000 miles in length. 
It is navigable for cargo boats for 1200 miles, through a rich and fertile 
district, and bisects the vast coalfields which underlie Central Sze Chuan. 
The trade carried by the river is enormous. In ascending the river, Mrs. 
Bishop writes, ‘it is evident to the traveller by the time that Chinkiang, 
the port of junction with the Grand Canal, is reached, that, broad as the 
river is, there is none too much ‘‘ sea room” for the thousands of junks 
vf every build, from every maritine and riverine province, fishing and 
cargo boats, boats of every size and rig, rafts, lorchas, and cormorant 
boats which throng its waters.’ The export trade of the empire province 
of Sze Chuan alone is estimated at £3,300,000, and its import at 
£2,400,000, and the Yangtze is the sole outlet and inlet for it. Mrs. 
Bishop is not altogether satistied that British merchants are doing all they 
might to secure a fair share of this trade, or to hold their own against their 
competitors. From all accounts they, or, at least, their representatives, 
appear to be too fond of amusements, and far less disposed to adapt 
themselves to the necessities of the situation. There is just the fear that 
they are animated with that pride which is said to go before a fall, and are 
quietly letting what trade they once had, and still have, slip through their 
fingers into the hands of their more pushing, and perhaps sagacious, rivals. 
Among these are not only the Germans and Japanese. Their most formi- 
dable competitors are apparently the Chinese themselves, with that extra- 
ordinary energy, adaptability, and industry which seems to belong to them 
as a nation. From another point of view Mrs. Bishop writes :—‘ The 
Yangtze Basin is a magnificent sphere of interest for all the industrial 
nations for fair, if not friendly, rivalry, and to preserve the ‘open door’ 
there, and throughout China, is a worthy object of ambition. To 
strengthen, instead of to weaken, the Central Government, is undoubtedly 
the wisest policy to pursue, for in the weakness of the Peking Government 
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lies the weakness and possible abrogation of all treaty obligations. It is 
its strength and capacity to fulfil its treaties which alone make them worth. 
In the weakening of the Central Government, and the disintegration of 
the empire, our treaty rights in the Yangtze Valley, for instance, would be 
worth as much as our sword could secure, and it cannot reach above 
Ichang, while, if the empire be preserved, and it is aided along judicious 

aths to reform, this vast basin, with its singular capabilities, and its popu- 
ation of 180,000,000, may become the widest area for commercial rivalries 
that the world has seen.” Mrs. Bishop puts in a word for the charities of 
the Chinese, of which, as she thinks, sufficient account has not been taken. 
She points out, too, the amount of organisation there is in China, and re- 
marks on the influence of the Guilds. The volume is profusely illustrated, 
and provided with an excellent map. 


Shakespeare's Sonnets, Reconsidered and in part Rearranged 
with Introductory Chapters, Notes, and a Reprint of the 
Original 1609 Edition. By SamueL BuTiLEeR. London, 
New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co. 
1899. 


This is the most satisfactory effort we have seen to solve the several 
questions connected with the Sonnets of Shakespeare. Mr. Butler first 
describes the thorough way in which he prepared himself in order to tackle 
the problems, and then proceeds in a nuinber of introductory chapters to 
consider the significance of ‘ only begetter,’ the arguments advanced in 
support of the Southampton and Herbert theories, together with the 
arguments and statements of Mr. Sidney Lee in his Life of Shakespeare, 
after which he discusses the date of the Sonnets and the social status of 
Mr. W. H. Much bibliographic information, most of which of course is not 
new, is scattered up and down the introductory chapters. The Southampton 
and Herbert theories fare badly in the hands of Mr. Butler, while his 
treatment of Mr. Sidney Lee’s statements is as fine a piece of destructive 
criticism as we have met with. The conclusion he comes to is that Mr. W. 
H. is as likely as any other of the William Hughes or Hewis who are known 
to have been living at the time, to have been a William Hughes who died 
in March 1636-7, after having served for many years in the navy on board 
the Vanguard, Swiftswre, and Dreadnought, and applied for the post of 
cook in 1633-4. This is as far as Mr. Butler goes with respect to identi- 
fying. And assuming that this was Mr. W. H. or assuming he was not, all 
that is to be learned about him, Mr. Butler maintains, is to be learned 
from the Sonuets and Thorpe’s dedicatory address, which is—‘ That in the 
Spring of 1585 he was more boy than man, good looking, of plausible 
attractive manners, and generally popular, goes without saying. It is 
also plain that his character developed badly, and that boy as he was, 
before the end of the year he had got himself a bad name. He was vain, 
heartless, and I-.cannot think even cared two straws for Shakespeare, who 
no doubt loved him ; but he dearly loved flattery, and it flattered him to 
bring Shakespeare to heel ; moreover, he had just sense enough to know 
that Shakespeare laid the praise on thicker and more delectably than 
any one else did, therefore he could not let him go. In laying, or abetting 
the laying, of a trap for Shakespeare, we may charitably suppose that he 
was too young to fully realise the detestable pature of his own action, and 
he seems to have been bitterly persistent—at any rate for a time. He 
was forgiven, but before long the intimacy between him and Shakespeare 

Slackened ; if Iam held to be as approximately right in my dates as [ 
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I trust I may be, the high fever of Shakespeare’s infatuation did not last 
beyond mid-Autumn, 1585, if indeed so long; from that time onwards, 
though it again ran high at times, it was intermittent—Mr. W. H. play- 
ing with him as a cat plays with a mouse. There seems to have been a 
' rvedintergratio amoris during the first few days after the defeat of the 
Armada had become known, but before many weeks had passed there was 
a final break. Whether if the two men met in after time, Shakespeare 
passed Mr. W. H. strangely, and scarcely greeted him with that sun, his 
eye, or whether a modus vivendi was established between them we shall 
never know, but we may be tolerably sure that Shakespeare’s love had 
cast its utmost sun.’ As to the publication, the only explanation that Mr. 
Butler can give is that W. H. was in great straits for money, and was 
glad of the few shillings, which were all that Thorpe was likely to give. 
Thorpe, Mr. Butler believes, did not print from the original MSS., but 
from a copy. He thinks Thorpe’s arrangement of the sonnets was in the 
main the best, but he has himself considerably improved upon it. 


La Prise de la Bastille (1789, 14 Juillet). Par Frantz FUNCK- 
BRETANO. Paris: Albert Fontemoing. 1899. 


This is apparently the first of a series of facsiculi to be issued by the 
Société des Etudes Historiques, of which M. F. Funck-Bretano is the 
Secretary, under the general title ‘ Bibliothéque de Bibliographies 
Critiques.’ It runs to only eight pages, but these pages are filled with the 
titles of a valuable series of books and documents bearing upon the 
taking of the Bastille, admirably arranged and accompanied with critical 
notes. The titles of the sections in which the contents are arranged 
will be sufficient to indicate its character. Sources et documents :—l, 
Relations des assiégés ; 2, Relations des Assiégeants ; 3, Relations des 
spectateurs ; 4, Relations des ambassadeurs étrangers; 5, Relations 
officielles ; 6, Documents divers ; 7, Journaux de |’ époque. Etat de Paris 
le 14 Juillet, 1789. Travaux des Historiens. M. Funck Bretano’s critical 
notes are brief, and contain many references. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, Edited by 
Dr. James A.-H. Murray. Glas-Coach—Graded. (Vol. 
IV.) By H. Braptey, Hon. M.A., Oxon. Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press. 1900. 


Nearly one fourth of the space in this section is occupied with three of 
the most important words of the Teutonic vocabulary, ‘ go,’ ‘God,’ and 
‘ good,’ and their compounds and derivations. Their treatment is an ex- 
cellent example of the thorough and exhaustive way in which the work of 
this dictionary is done. Other excellent examples are the articles under 
‘glide,’ ‘grace,’ ‘gold,’ ‘golden,’ ‘ glove,’ ‘glory,’ and ‘glow.’ The 
Scottish words treated are numerous. Among them are ‘ glasseck,’ 
‘ glede,’ “gley,’ ‘gleed,’ ‘ gleg,’ ‘ glen’ (a daffodil). ‘ gliff,’ ‘ glisk,’ ‘ glore,’ 
‘glower,’ ‘gnap,’ ‘good-brother,’ ‘ gouf,’ ‘ gote,’ ‘ gowdie,’ ‘ gove,’ and 
‘goupen.’ One remarkable feature of the section is the number of old 
words which have now gone out of use or fashion. Many etymological 
peculiarities are brought out. The Celtic origin of ‘gown’ is rejected 
and reasons given for believing it to have come to us through the old 
French ‘ goune.’ The origin of ‘goal’ is discussed in a long aud exhaus- 
tive paragraph, in which its French origin is rejected. Other points of 
interest abound in the section. The number of quotations is 15,816. 
The greatest number in any other English dictionary is 1907. 
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La Bas-relief Roman a Represéntations Historiques: Etude 
Archéologique, Historique et Littéraive. Par EDMOND 
COURBAND. Paris: Albert Fontemoing. 1899. 


M. Courband does not here treat of Roman bas-reliefs in general ; very 
many of them he elimipates from his study, all such, indeed, as are usually 
considered of Greco-Roman origin, and confines his attention exclusively 
to those which represent scenes drawn from Roman history, or are em- 
ployed to decorate monuments erected to commemorate some incident in 
the history of the Roman people, or in the lives of their leaders or rulers. 
These he designates historical bas-reliefs, and the question he endeavours 
to answer respecting them is—What was their origin? are they original 
creations of the empire? did they originate on Latin svil ? were they com- 
posed of national elements, or did they, like so many other Roman 
products, come from Greece? The question has been frequently discussed 
and different answers have been given to it, among others by Philippi, 
Helbig, Schreiber, Sittl, and Wickhoff. M. Courband’s volume is in 
the main a reply to the last of these writers who, in his introduction to 
the Wiener Genesis, maintained that the art of these monuments has not 
only another domain of representation than hellenic art, but is also radi- 
cally and characteristically different from it. To this M. Courband 
replies : [t is not that the representation of the Roman bas-relief has an 
entirely different domain from that of hellenic art, for the art of Pergamos 
was acquainted with representations of historic battles. Especially it is 
not true that the Roman bas-relief is in its elements different from the 
bas-relief of the Greeks, for it is made up on the contrary with elements 
borrowed from hellenistic art. This is not to say, however, M. Courband 
argues, that the Romans were without merit or originality, or that their 
art was a mere reproduction of the forms and processes of the Greek, an 
art of sterile imitations and servile copyists. The Romans borrowed, and 
borrowed much, but they did not attempt to conceal what they borrowed. 
They associated and combined it in a new way. Historical realism and 
picturesque realism existed in Greek art ; the one at Pergamos, the other 
at Alexandria. Besides, in Greece there were many sculptured columns 
and arches, but they were all destined to other purposes than the Romans 
were in the habit of using theirs for. The Romans saw the works of others, 
and adapted them to their own purposes. With the aid of Greece they 
produced a kind of art which did not exist among the Greeks. They cre- 
ated something, and that ‘something’ was the Roman historical bas- 
relief. M. Courband argues this at length ; he carries his argument into 
literature, and points out, more especially in regard to the Aeneid and its 
composite character. At the same time he shews how, during the reign 
of Augustus, every species of art was made to have but one aim, the glori- 
fication of the empire and of the emperor. The work treats of a somewhat 
recondite subject, but it is highly instructive, and contains a number of 
excellent illustrations. 


The Distribution of Income. By Witu1amM Smart, M.A., 
D.Phil., LL.D., Adam. Smith Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Glasgow. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1899. 


Professor Smart has the advantage of having been at one time an em- 
ployer of labour, and of having an experimental acquaintance with both 
the production and the distribution of wealth. The influence of this 
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experience is manifest more or less on every page of his present volume, 
as it is in the rest of his writings on the subject he professes. It may be 
seen in the way in which it keeps him aloof from speculations, pins him 
down to facts, and tempers his jndgment. The result is that the present 
volume is as a contribution to a large and difficult subject of singularly 
practical value, and comes home to the business and bosom of men’s lives 
with considerable force. His first aim is to ascertain what the national 
income is. Here he adopts the definition of Professor Marshall that 
everything that is produced in the course of a year, every service rendered, 
every fresh utility brought about is a part of the national income. Over 
dyainst this he places the statistician’s statement that the national income 
is about £1,600,000,000 a year, and then shows that the money is really 
representative of a concrete income which the community supplies for its 
own living, and includes services as well as goods. There is an income, 
however, which escapes notice and assessment, such as the unpaid services 
of magistrates, members of Parliament, managers of charities, those of the 
women of a household, the services rendered by the invention of new 
gouds, and the improvement in quality of old ones, the actual income of 
benefit to the nation derived from moveable and government and local 
property not assessed and yielding no money revenue, the services ren- 
dered to the nation by freedom and good government. All these go to 
form the wealth of a natiou, as well as what is represented by the 
statistician’s £1,500,000,000 ; and the problem which Mr. Smart discusses 
in the second part of his volume, or rather what he endeavours to ascertain, 
is the principle by which its distribution is regulated, and whether a better 
than the one by which it is actually distributed is possible. One point he 
brings out is that of the vast national income which the country enjoys, a 
grext deal is distributed while and as it is made ; in other words, that the 
production process as we know it is also a distribution process, As to the 
precess by which the wealth of the nation is actually distributed, Mr. 
Smart, after examining one or two schemes for itg better distribution, 
comes to the conclusion that so far from being arbitrary or chaotic, there 
are many features about it which ‘ suggest that the wealth is being divided 
out as it is made, and falls to the factors which make it in proportion to 
the share which they take in making it.’ Or toput the matter differently. 
After all things are considered (and among the many considered are some 
which the reader will scarcely anticipate), and due weight is given to them, 
‘it seems to me,’ Professor Smart remarks, in summing up the whole 
matter, ‘that, given private property, the free transfer of property, and 
the inequality of that which the possession of two factors of production or 
of a differential factor gives, there is a good deal to be said for the present 
distribution as a Distribution according to source. At least there is enough 
of ‘‘ rough justice” in it to make even those of us who feel its imperfec- 
tions most keenly think twice before we give our countenance to any rival 
scheme which has yet been proposed.’ This conclusion is, speakin 

generally, sound. It is questionable, however, whether if the land had 
not gone into private hands, but had been allowed to go to the State, life 
would have been much easier, as Mr. Smart believes it would, for any of 
us. No reason is given for believing it would, and it may be maintained 
on good grouuds that it would not. Mr. Smart rightly maintains that as 
wages rise the cost of goods increase, but leaves aside the question the 
ratio of the increase—whether equal, less or greater. But whatever ex- 
ceptions may be taken here aud there to an isolated statement, it is impos- 
sible not to admire Professor Smart's facility of illustration, and the light 
literary touch by which he has made a volume on the ‘dismal science’ 
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interesting as well as instructive. It is to be hoped that it will be largely 
read by the wage-earning classes, to whom it is apparently particularly 
addressed, : 





The Rev. W. Leighton Grave’s Hard Sayings of Jesus Christ (Macmillan) 
has for its sub-title ‘ A Study in the Mind and Method of the Master.’ It 
will be understood therefore that the sermons it contains are not specially 
on those sayings of Our Lord which are described in the Gospels as ‘ hard 
sayings.’ Mr. Grave singles out a number of passages which seem to be 
* hard sayings’ to the modern mind, such as Mark iv. 11-12, Matthew vi. 
31-34, Mark iii. 29, Matthew xxv. 46, by which many in the present are 
perplexed, and endeavours to bring out their exact or original meaning, 
for the purpose of dissipating doubt, as well as of illustrating the method 
Our Lord was in the habit of adopting when teaching in public. The book 
is argumentative throughout. Mr. Grave is a powerful reasoner: a 
thorough scholar, and at home in his expositions. He makes admirable 
use of his learning, and his sermons, though somewhat combative, as they 
can scarcely help being, are written with great vigour. As sermons deal- 
ing — misunderstood passages in the Gospel they may claim to be among 
the best. 


Gleanings in Holy Fields (Macmillan) is another of these remarkable 
volumes which many have come to expect from the hands of Dr. Mac- 
millan, in which he brings his great store of scientific, antiquarian, and 
historical lore to bear upon passages of Scripture, and to use it for their 
elucidation. The ‘ Holy Fields’ are the fields of Palestine, and the 
‘gleanings’ he has gathered are suggestions of moral and spiritual truth 
brought home to him when travelling in the Holy Land. Each chapter is 
a sermon based upon a text, and illustrated with singular wealth and 
felicity. As a rule the fact suggests the text. ‘lhe shells on the shore of 
the Sea of Galilee suggest the text ‘ Jesus walking by the Sea of Galilee,’ 
Mount Hermon, the 3rd verse of the cxxxiii. Psalm, his own journey to 
Damascus, St. Paul’s, the fountain of Capernaum, St. Jamesiii. 11. There 
is not only much religious truth in these sermons, there is also much 
secular information, but it is all drawn into the service of religious edifi- 
cation. One might almost say that Dr. Macmillan’s aim is to show how 
singularly serviceable science and history may be as handmaids to religion. 


Henry Scougal and the Oxford Methodists (Blackwood) is a thoughtful 
little volume by the Rev. D. Butler, the author of John Wesley and 
George Whitefield in Scotland, in which he gives an account of Scougal, 
who was Professor of Divinity in Aberdeen and the author of The Life of 
God im the Soul, and endeavours to trace the relations between him and 
the Wesleys, and the movement tley led. Mr Butler wavers a little on 
the point as to whether Charles Wesley received the first idea of his Holy 
Club at Oxford from Scougal’s practice of meeting with his students at 
Aberdeen. But though the evidence on this is insufficient, there can be 
no doubt that he and his brother and Whitefield were greatly influenced in 
their religious life and teaching by Scongal’s Life of God in the Soul. Of 
this, the one work by which Scougal is known, Mr. Butler gives a fairly 
detailed account, and has much to say of the German mystics of the four- 
teenth century. It is scarcely correct, however, to say that Tauler was 
a pupil of Eckhart, or to attribute the Theologia Germanica to Tauler. 
The difference between Tauler and Eckhart is much more than one of 
style; and as Tauler himself owns, and as Mr. Butler says, his real 
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sptritual master was Nicholas of Basle, the leader of the Friends of God. 
The Theologia has often been attributed to Tauler, but that he was the 
author of it has yet to be proved. Mr. Butler's excellently-written 
volume throws light on a somewhat obscure period in the religious life of 
Scotland, and fully maintains the position he took up in his previous 
volume on the indebtedness of. the Wesleys to Scotland. 


Two numbers of the Famous Scots Series have reached us during the 
present quarter. One is George Buchanan, by Robert Wallace ; and the 
other Thomas Campbell, by J. Cuthbert-Hadden.”* In the first, Mr. Wallace 
has made a new departure for the series. Hitherto the volumes have been 
cast in the biographical form, and the biographical has always predomi- 
nated in them. In Mr. Wallace’s volume we have for the most part a 
series of chapters on the life and genius of Buchanan. Mr. Wallace has 
evidently studied his subject with conscientious care, and says many just 
and true things concerning the great Scottish humanist. On the other 
hand, he says a number of things on which there is sure to be a difference 
of opinion. For the most part he follows Dr. Brown, and from a note by 
the Editor we infer that the volume has Dr. Brown’s imprimatur, but 
there is another opinion as to Buchanan, and it does nut follow that 
because Dr. Wallace and his Editor are enthusiastic in their praise, we 
‘must necessarily accept it. Unfortunately, Mr. Wallace did not live to 
complete his sketch. Its preparation for the press has been placed in the 
hands of his fellow-student Sheriff Campbell-Smith, who supplies, part of 
biographical details, and a chapter partly on Dr. Wallace, partly on the 
Buchanan. The volume is rather a curious mixture. Both Dr. Wallace and 
Sheriff Campbell-Smith agree in their opinion about Buchanan, Whether 
the same can be said as to their opinion about Knox is another question. 
Here is a sentence contributed by Sheriff Campbell-Smith—‘ His (Knox’s) 
wild joy and unbridled merriment over the dying miseries of Cardinal Bea- 
ton and Mary of Guise would be scarcely in harmony with the budding 
benevolence of a half-reformed cannibal.’ Mr. Cuthbert-Hadden’s volume 
is a carefully-written memoir of Campbell, in which very many particulars 
are given respecting his fortunes and his work. Mr. Hadden has used 
the best authorities and made fresh researches, and the result is a very 
readable and pleasant volume. 


Lady Naivne and Her Songs (Alex. Gardner), by the Rev. George 
Henderson, contains a brief narrative of the life of Lady Nairne, and an 
interesting account of her songs. Many of these were published anony- 
mously, and their author always shrunk from making herself known as 
their originator. The consequence has been that many of them have been 
attributed to others. Mr. is var here points out what songs were 
hers, and besides recounting many particulars respecting them, dwells 
with considerable skill on their characteristics, and provides the volume 
with a number of facsimiles and illustrations. To all lovers of Scottish 
songs, the book should be very acceptable. 


Bible Stories (Macmillan) is a volume of Professor Moulton’s ‘ Modern 
Reader’s Bible.’ The selection here has been made from the New Testa- 
ment, and is intended for children. ‘The selections have been made, with 
skill, and contain some of the most beautiful narratives in the Evangelical 
narrative, as well as a number of the great sayings of our Lord. 


_ In Life and Happiness (Kegan Paul), Mr. Auguste Marrot aims, accord- 
ing to his preface, neither at waging war against human passions nor at 
setting up a system of philosophy, but at communicating to his readers 
certain rules, in the observance of which he has found health and happi- 
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ness, in order that they may find the same. The statement is open to the 
very obvious criticism, that when trying to induce others to walk in the 
way of health and happiness he is doing his best to war against human 
passions, which, on his own showing, are among the chief hindrances of 
human felicity. That, however, apart. After dwelling upon the relations 
between the body and mind, and the necessity for physical health as the 
condition of happiness, Mr. Marrot prescribes a number of rules whereby 
the body may be kept in health. Most of them are sensible, but some 
freedom and common sense would require to be used in their selection and 
in carrying them out. Mr. Marrot then speaks of the health of ‘the mind 
and of the soul. Here also he lays down a number of simple rules. The 
aim of the book is praiseworthy. 


Richard Carvel (Macmillan), by Winston Churchill, has had a remarkable 
success in America, and is likely to be as well received on this side of ‘the 
Atlantic, notwithstanding the fact that it is an historical novel. But 
whether it does so or not, Mr. Churchill deserves all the success he has 
met with. The volume is written with more care than novelists usually 
give to their writing. Here and there it reminds us of Thackeray ; but 
though Mr. Churchill may have studied Thackeray, his book is in no sense 
an imitation. At first it is very quiet, and in parts a little tedious, but as 
Richard Carvel grows up to manhood the story becomes lively, and is soon 
as full of incidents and remarkable situation of dangers, fights, shipwrecks, 
and escapes, as is possible. The scene is at first laid in America, and 
then crosses over to Great Britain. Here we are introduced to C. J. 
Fox and his companions, and to company of a less aristocratic character. 
Incident follows upon incident with almost startling rapidity. One does 
not read a novel for instruction but for enjoyment, and one does not expect 
to meet with perfect accuracy as to dates and incidents, but in tone and 
character, manners and habits, one expects to find something like the verisi- 
militude of history, and in this respect Mr. Churchill’s work is excellent. 
He has evidently been at pains to study the period. Hence the indi- 
viduals who figure in his story are all living, and drawn with genuine 
creative power. The book, in short, is likely to stand, and to take a place 
beside The Virginians. 


Stalky & Co. (Macmillan), by Rudyard Kipling, is a boys’ book, and can 
scarcely be reckoned among the best of Mr. Kipling’s writings. There is 
abundance of fun and incident in it; the characters are undoubtedly 
well sketched, but the peculiar defects of Mr. Kipling are fairly pronounced 
init. Stalky & Co. are wonderful boys, aud the school they attend is 
wonderful, but we doubt whether such hoys ever existed, and that any 
school had ever such a group of masters. ‘lhe stories have too much of 
the imagination about them, and too little of reality. They have their 
attractions, however. Whether they are educative is another question. 


The Shadow on the Manse (Greening), by Campbell Rae-Brown, is 
described as a stury of religion and the stage. There is a good deal of the 
stage in it, and just a little of religion. The scene is laid down the Clyde, 
and either the geography of the book is bad or endeavours have been made 
to confuse the real geograpliy of the place. Some of the walks,taken by 
Hamilton, the hero of the piece, are simply impossible. One has a little 
difficulty too in making out the hours of the day. There are sume good 
points in the volume, however. The author appears) to ‘be,’gaining in 
power both in the description of scenery and in the delineation of character. 
The plot, too, is well managed, and the situations are frequently interest- 
ing ; one of them is almost appalling. But ‘ play actors’ are not always 
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stagey, nor do they usually so far forget themselves as}Miss Jones! does. 
‘The most attractive character in the book is Mary Paul, for “of ‘thegreal 
heroine one sees little; and yet Mary Paul with all her attractiveness 
is stagey, and knows that she is. One wonders, what happened to Hamilton 
—first actor and then Free Church Minister—after his marriage, and how 
he excused to himself or to his wife his conduct towards the said Mary. 


Who's Who, 1909 (A. & C. Black) is growing in size and popularity with 
its years. ‘I'wo years ago it celebrated its jubilee, and it appears now to 
be renewing its youth. At any rate it is this year fuller and more com- 
plete than in any previons year. Experience has proved its utility. It 
has saved time and tronble, and has been found by those who have used it 
extremely useful. giving in a short compass a mass of accurate informa- 
tion—and usually just the information which is wanted, and cannot be 
found elsewhere. The number of ‘biographies’ has this year Jbeen 
increased, and one or two improvements made in the way of economising 
space. 


The Englishwoman’s Year Book and' Directory, 1990 (A. & C. Black). 
Edited by Emily Janes. Though called the ‘ Englishwoman’s,’ this ‘ Year 
Book’ is quite as useful for Scotswomen. Besides being'a Directory, it 
contains a very great variety of information respecting the pursuits and 
vccupations of women ; it gives much also that directly concerns them, as 
well as much which they often wish to obtain in the way of business or 
the management of their families, or the exercise of charity. The Editor 
has had many capable helpers, some of whom have won distinction in their 
several lines of endeavuur. The information is arranged under some fif- 
teen or sixteen heads. ‘The first section is intituled Education ; the 
second, Employments and Professions ; the third, Industrial ; then among 
the rest we have Medicine, Science, Literature, Art, Music, Sports and 
Pastimes, Phiianthropy, Homes and Charitable Institutions, Religioug 
Work. Under the first of these headings we have sketches of the univer- 
sities and colleges, attention being drawn to those where women are 
educated, the sort of instruction given,{the fees charged, and cost of living ; 
lists of examinations and scholarships, lists of girls schools, technical 
schools, etc. Under Employments and Professionsimuch useful informa- 
tion is given respecting the employments open to women, as in libraries, 
the civil service, nursing, etc. The section on Literature gives lists}of the 
books written by women duriug the year. That on Medical Training, 
besides containing a list of women who are entitled to practise, is a direc- 
tory as to where medical training may be obtained, with notes as to the 
cost. The book is remarkably complete, and is highly deserving of the 
success to which it has attained. 











